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PREFACE. 



The followinif letters were, as they purport to be, written to my 
father, duriog the time that their dates express. They have been 
swelled out by matter Irom my diary, which, though it may be 
useful in its present form, would have made a great and incon- 
venient addition to post-letters. 

My brother Jambs had taken a tour in the West of France ; it 
was my father's wish to obtain an equally good aceount of the 
Southern, Eastern, and Northern parts of the Kingdom ; and this 
Tiras the chief object of my journey. Having been bom and 
brought ap in England ; having, at the age of eighteen, passed 
a year in the United States of America, I was able to compare 
what I now saw with what I had seen in two other countries, and 
to apply the comparison^ as often as necessary, in the way of iUuSf 
tration. * 

I have been scrupulously exact in my relation of facts. , I dis- 
missed, as far as possible, all prejudice frmn my mind ; and if I 
have pretty generally spoken of France as a country hr inferior 
to England, it is not imfy because I wish it to be far inferior ; but 
also because, I really believe it to be such. 

JOHN M. COBBETT. 
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LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 



Paris, 12th April, 1824. 
MY DEAR FATHER, 

1 ARRIVED here this 'morning at a little before eight 
o'clock, in the public Diligence which took me up at 
Saint Omer6 on the night of the-8th (Wednesday), 

I having come on to that town from Calais, in the 
morning, by an inferior sort of four-horsed coQch 
which plies between these two towns. 

But I must preface my account of all that happens 
to me in France with my departure from Dover. At 

II o'clock on Tuesday, I got into the "Spitfire," an 
English steam-boat, and after six hours of tumbling 
and rolling about on the water, was landed at Calais. 
The wind was against us and so was the tide, and 
thus we lost so much time. A sailing-vessel would not, 
they say, have made the same passage in even double the 
time ; but the .very unplea^sant noise and disagreeable 
motion which attend the steam-boat inakes the sailing- 
vessel almost preferable in weather not perfectly calm. 
In calms the advantage of the steam is undoubtedly 
very great^ and th^ best proof of itis^ that there are ftot 
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now more than two or three sailing vessels that ever go 
to Dover, and those only on extraordinary occasions. In 
the transporting of horses, carriages, and other things 
of the kind, the steam-boat is almost equal to a draw- 
bridgey nothing but tempestuous weather ever putting 
an end to its exertions. The long and bad passage 
had made all the passengers taste fully of the sea sen- 
sations, and as I was one of them, I lost all my curiosity 
to see the manner of landing and disposing of passen- 
gers and goods, and surrendered myself up immediately 
to a little man who handed me on to the quay, and who 
assured me he was the commissioner to the best inn 
in Calais. He took me to Roberts's, the Hotd 
Royale, or Kingston, but which is known by all 
three of these names, and then he asked me for my 
keys' that the Custom-house officers might search my 
trunks. My passport, too, he took from me, and 
lodged it at the Eolicerofi&ce. Tlie dinner w%s 
just served up, and I wa^ in^ted to it, which I 
did, more for fhe jiurpose of seeing myself at a 
French ToblQ d'Hoie than for any inclination I had 
to eat any thing at it. Indeed, my recollections were 
all of the steMn-boat. The paddles were still, thump- 
yig in my head, and though out of the boat, I. felt 
its jerking still and tasted its smoke. However, »1 
could see that, though in France, I was not amongst 
Frenchmen; for the master of the house is an English- 
man, the company at table was English, an4 tke 
waiter, by his ^yohAt you tak^, Sfr," gave me to 
undenstand that I ;\^as in a professed English house. 
The »ext» morning, Wednesday, I went lOUt early to 
He (be towoi wd the beacb« Th« qwy covered with 
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skilors, English and French, who carry on great com- 
..petition with their respective steam-boats. The town 
not by any means the nasty dirty little hole that I have 
frequently heard it described, though it certainly is not 
the ^^ petite ville charmante '* thai my itinerary would 
have it. The streets, the main streets, are all narrow ; 
the back ones neglected and dirty; but there is a 
Grand Place, "which is large enough, and which has ' 
twcxjpublic buildings in it, the Hotel de Ville, and the 
'f^6hing light. The want of a flagrpavement in the 
^fjtjeets strikes our English eyes at once ; but the rea- 
jSpp.for it evidently is, that the streets are too narrow 
Af . it, and, probably the reason for making such nar- 
iroiv streets, is that when a town is to be fortified tl;ie 
'fcss room that is wasted the better. The Grand 
[Place is where" the markets are held every week, and 
Jit is, also, their promenade in the evening. The po- 
pulation of the town is about 7600, but it is always 
/wKof strangers, either staying there or passing through 
^ from England to all parts of the Continent, or 
coming from those parts on their way home to Eng- 
Jarid. The people do not seem to be unaware of the 
•immense good that is done them bv the number of 
Migjish that they have constantly in their town ; for 
tv^aS told by two or three, that they were trcs estimes 
'afcnongst them, and even that^ were it not for the 

tiglish, Calais would want bread. Every seconS 
rson one meets, on the quays, the ramparts, or in 
.we 'streets, is English. Almost all the snopKeepers 
sjjeak some English, and all the waiters do. The inns 
are very large and numerous, and the French and the 
English tradespeople of Calais se^m to make it their 
B2 
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whole Study to render the town and all conoeci 
with It as English as possible. English inns^ E] 
coaches^ English baths^ English schools, and a 
house English and French alternately; Englisl 
are seen driving, riding, and walking about in 
directions and, apparently, of all trades and callii 
from the ^squire down to the journeyman manufae 
turer. The former followed perhaps by six or se^g 
English pointers and setters, and the latter with ^B 
apron twisted round his waist, and .J)ustling off tq 
-English factories in the neighbourhood of the M 
English ladies are seen walking in all the public 
and English nursery-maids leading J^^ut whole si 
of expatriated babies. Of the French, none but-l 
gentlewomen wear bonnets, the universal head-dl^j 
being for in-doors as well as out of doors, a cap, cle; 
and well plaited and starched. In wet weather 
wear a gingham cloak v(dth little hood to cavetf 
head, and high pattens to keep their feet ftpmftl 
dirt* They appear complete bustlers, the whola; gC 
them ; and devoted to business. The wife has ^fjE. 
as much to do in the shop, or workshop,:. as;" th^^ 
master, be he of what trade he may. By theilr di^^,*^ 
one discovers which are English- and which :T 
women, and, I declare, the numbers seem nefidy ( 
of both; so that the town whilst annexed to*^ 
Crown of England could scarcely be (excepting • 
territory) much more English than it now is. 

My passage from Dover, in the steam-boat, cos|.^ 
13 J francs. The ladder by which I landed, f.a f * " 
Passport for Paris, 3 francs. To the commi»sion^H^ 
the inn, Ig frangsi Custom-house charge on nay tWiM^ 
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3 francs. My bill at Roberts's, for dinner, tea, bed 
and bjreakfast, 7 francs and 12 sous. Waiter, boots 
and Co. 2 francs. And I quitted this inn, which is a 
very -large house, forming four sides of a spacious 
court-yard. Its original name is the Hotel Kingston, 
as it was built and occasionally inhabited by the 
noto^ous Duclress of Kingston. The present land- 
lord was an hotel -keeper in London, and being 
English he has a great portion of the English travel- 
lers at his house, as we are prone to herd together 
when in foreign countries. 

I took my place in a kind of stage-coach for Saint 
Omers, which is 10 leagues from Calais, paying 
5 francs for it, and at 10 o'clock, we started. Four 
horses, held together and fastened to the vehicle by 
the rudest sort of harness I ever beheld. Raw white 
leather some part of it, and, for the traces, ropes. The 
driver had but one pair of reins to the whole four 
animals, and of these he made but little use, for his 
whip and voice supplied all the deficiency of reins* 
Indeed the horses were such as to require more whip 
than rein. However,, this was not the regular Dili- 
gence ot France j as I aftervv^rds found, but merely a 
short stage that goes from Calais to Saint Omers. The 
land, in the neighbourhood of Calais is exceedingly 
flat and wet. A black and strong mould, divided into 
small fields with a wet ditch and hedge of willow pol- 
lards for the division. Snipes and wild ducks are 
plenty here throughout the season, but the drownings 
of winter render the land almost unworthy of culti- 
vation, and, therefore, a great part of it is in osiers^ 
pasture, heath, or is digged for peat which the poorer 
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people burn. At about four leagues from Calais^ how- 
evfer, you get to a higher country, at a small and once- 
fortified town, called Abdres. Here the land is of a 
very much finer quality, and appears to bear all the 
crops that the climate admits of. Corn of all kinds, 
beans and pease, hemp and flax, and teazle, but I do not 
see root crops or clover at all. The face of the country 
cannot be called even handsome ; for all is unin- 
closed, and the farmers' houses and labourers' cottages 
are generally huddled together in very small villages, 
or in the towns, and the latter are, for the most part, 
built of mud. La Recousse, a small village, not far 
beyond Ardres, is a specimen. The people, however, 
who inhabit these dwellings, look very well, and are 
well enough clad, the women all walking about with- 
out bonnets, though in an exceedingly cold day. . At 
Ardres there had been a market (a weekly market), 
and the men, women and children were all going oflF 
to their different homes from it, but all going on the 
numerous foot-paths athwart and across this open 
country in different directions, with baskets in their 
arms, or leading cows or calves or other animals. Both 
men and women wear the high pattens that I have 
mentioned before; even the carters on the highways 
walk beside their teams in monstrous high pattens, which 
give them the air of so many giants. The road, after 
you come to Ardres, is what they call a c/iaw^s^e, a pave- 
ment. It is, at least, paved in the middle, with a wide 
unpayed space on both sides, making altogether a very 
wide rgad, and this has on each side k row of elm trpes. 
These, and a few trees here and there round particular 
houses distant from the road, and some windmills^ 



are all that prevent the country h^ing completely 
naked ^ but though rather naked, it is very far from 
being barren, I see the labourers ploughing with two 
horses and a wheeled-plough, The horses generally 
black or a dark chesnut, and very large and fiae 
animals. - At about four o'clock my conductor droink 
me into the court-yard of the Carton d'Or at Saint 
Omers^ a very nice inn,, the landlord of wlueh served 
me in less than ten minutes with a dinner of four 
kinds of meat and as many of vegetaUes,. and sent ^ 
the office of 4he Paris diligences to secure me a place 
for that night, for which I was to pay 40 francs. Din- 
ner 3 francs, waiter 12 sous^ Saint Ombi^s is a con* 
siderable place, containing upwards jDf ,30,000 inha- 
bitants.. It is ancient and strongly fortified, wd the 
houses are all of them large and lofty; six and fulfill 
stories high, but stsuiding irregularly one with an^MJicflr, 
in a great many of the stre^ and frequently of very 
different heists and colours, so, that the street, tHoi^i 
inViany cases wide, has a sombre and heavy appear- 
ance. And as there is no pavement for foot passen- 
gers, all who are on foot walk in the midcDe or at tfie 
sides wherever they find the clearest place, looking 
like the dispersed fragments o( a mob. There ajre heice 
even generally from two to three. thousand* English, 
who livci in whole houses when they have families, or 
in lodgings, if single men. They shoot in the neigK- 
.bourh'ood, and they gamble with the. French frequenters 
of caf^s and gambling-houses. But otherwise ^h^ 
are said not to mix in society with them $ and an 
English doctor has found it a task of very tittle dif- 
ficulty to engross the whdie of their prfdctiee*. These 
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were formerly many churches and convfents in th 
town, some have been utterly destroyed during tl. 
Revolution, and others turned ta very different use 
than those for which they were huilt, but some stil 
remain to be admired, particularly the cathedral, thi 
interior of which exhibits a specimen of the industrj 
of our forefathers, in the beautifiil and highly-worked 
wainscoatings and galleries. Particularly in that rouni 
the organ. The colonnades are of handsome marble; 
The finest of the churches, that t)f Saint Bertin, one ol 
the chief patrons of the town, was so demolished 
during the Revolution that nothing now remains but 
the shell, and even that, divested completely of all its 
ornaments of the outside. ITiere is a public library in 
the town, in one of the churches, containing 20,000 
\^^mes ; and there is also a college and a playhouse, 
alfif*some very pretty public walks in the faubourg du 
Haut-pont. In manufactures it is not great, thdugh 
there are some of velvet, flannel, and netting. The 
country round is low, and, iti winter, very wet. It is 
called, indeedj Flandre Ffanqaise, and is supposed to 
be richer in agriculture than most other parts of 
BVance. Between six and twelve (for the diligence was 
not to start till then) I called upon your old friends 
(the Le Grands. All the male members of the family 
insisted on kissing me on each cheek, in spite of the 
gentle retreat that I could not help making on their 
approaches, and if they had boxed my cheeks I do 
not think they could haye made them hotter or redder. 
Common courtesy bade me conform to the customs of 
the country I have chosen to come into^ but this cefe- 
mony is one that I wish our neighbours would get rid of. 
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^^ At twelve o'clock I got into the diligence for Paris, 
I vnd, as the night was a dark one, I saw nothing, till 
|he morning which .broke upon us somewhere about 
pAiNT Pol. However, the diligence is so extfacwdi- 
^ary a thing and is all so different from any thing that 
we have in England, that I must say something about 
it. It is a species of coach, but with three compart- 
ments, the cabriolet (or coup^) the Interieur, aiid the 
anterieur. The cabriolet is a kind of gig-head, only 
very capacious, fixed on in front of the interieur, or 
middle compartment, which latter is like the body of 
our English coach only monstrously larger. The an- 
terieur is a small coach body fixed on behind. And a 
spacious roof is where all luggage is put. Fifteen 
is the number that these things carry, including the 
conducteur, who is charged with the whole affair. He 
is the responsible person, to the proprietors of the 
diligence, and to the passengers. He gets into the 
cabriolet on starting and he remains with you to the 
end of the journey. He hires the post horses at every 
stage and he pays the postillion at the end of it, he 
breakfasts and dines with you wherever you stop to 
breakfast or dine, and you pay him 12 centimes for 
every poste (the poste is two leagues), and, out of that, 
he has to give the postillion a *^ pour boire/' as they 
call it, for himself, so that, from St. Omers to Paris, 
being a distance of 30 pastes y Lhad to pay the con- 
ducteur 360 centimes, or 3 francs and 12 sous. The 
postillion, however, is the most amusing character- 1 
have yet seen. When I got into the diligence at Saint 
Omers I had not seen him, but I, very soon after we 
began to get on the road, heard him. His team con- 
b3 
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Bists generally.of two strpng little long-tailed horses 
against the pole^ and three leaders. He is seated on 
the near wheel-horse, and guides them all by one pair 
of reins. The horses, in many places, are by no means 
bad. Tight fat little cart-horses, but in other places, 
they are mere cats. Sometimes ^ue or even six leaders 
besides the two wheelers j but it is the manner of 
urging these animals along that is enough to amuse 
any body. I was drowsy, and, when in that state, one 
seems to hear double, and the n9ise that he made, the 
abuse that he poured forth upon the animals he was 
driving, completely roused me every now and tnen 
and set me to thinking where I, could 'possibly be. 
An English post-boy not only slides along without all 
this cracking and holloaing and swearing and abus<^, 
be his. horses what they may, but he feels a something 
in common with his horses which makes him (in cases 
of necessity) abuse, but abuse any thing but the horses. 
The roads, the weather, the load, or the master even \ 
but abuse an English post-boy's hojses and you SLbuse 
him himself. Itts aljttle pride that the Englishman feels 
and that the Fjrenchman seems not to have the least 
idea of. At starting, it is " Ailles, done, -s,*' con- 
eluded with a word which I do not find in the Acade- 
my's Dictionary. *^ Ah, gar9e,'^ with three or fpur r's 
in the middle of the word, is heartily bestowed upon 
each horse as. they individually offend him ; and when 
the incongruous team collectively does amiss, he thun- 
ders out the reproof with a ^^ sacx^e canaille!" that is 
enough to awaken a statue. . 

At Saint Pol, a small and dirty village, we wer^ 
huddled into a house to breakfast, at aboiit 7 o'clock* 
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The {oom large and lofty, but a cold brick floor, sanil-i 
ed. The hostess gave us sQme very good coffee, and 
bread and butter and eggs, for one franc arpiece. On 
eoming out to get into the vehicle, again, it waa sur- 
rounded by little chubby-faced boy& and girls, beggii^ 
^^pmr r amour du bon Dieu," that we would give them 
^mething. Several of the passengers (all Bn^lish) 
^rew put soiis into the group for the pleasure of seeing 
how these little idlers would fight for them, and for 
die pleasure of hearing them talk French. They 
seemed to be beggars by habit and education ratber 
than from necessity (or their gains at b^ging are 
exceedingly great), for I never saw a set of healthier 
or fatter little children. They kept running and be^ 
seeching so long as any thing was thrown out. for 
them, and being sure of getting paid for their pains 
that it would be curious, indeed,, if they resisted thia 
temptation to tl^e getting of money by the mere asking 
for it. The country is open^^ sown, apparently in great 
breadths of corn, and I saw but little woodland, and 
^ntil coming to Doulans not a single bead of. stock of 
^ny kind grazing; but near that place, I observed 
several fincviiocks of sheep, not hurdled off nor turned 
loose on the land, but being led (not driven) by their 
shepherds alpng the sides of the main road to eat off. 
tJtte grass that grows in the ditches^ and on the banks, 
well guarded, at the same time^ by clever sheepdc^ 
who keep rqiming besidef them to prevent their in^ 
fringing on the wheat close by. These «heep are 
large, long-legged animus, with middHi^ wool, and- 
white .head aaid.{egs. Got to Amiens, by four o'clo<!!ky 
t9 4in»er (Friday the 9thJ/ The town is large but- 
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advise no man to do the like. It is the nastiest place 
of the kind I ever was in. Small bed-rooms with sky- 
lights, brick floors, narrow ' dark staircases, narrow 
passages, dirty servant girls going about with nothing 
on their ' heads except a handkerchief bound about it, 
smoking chimneys, and smells from the kitchen chang- 
ing every fifteen or twenty minutes, I am heartHy 
i5i<?k of it J but as I am doing my best to get out of the 
town again in a day or two, I stay here for that time« 
The only advantage to those who do not *know any 
thing pf French, is, that here they find nothing else 
spoken, and to those who do understand French, there 
is not one advantage in beillg in an English house iu 
Paris, but every reason why such a person should not 
put himself into one. The English people attempt 
French ways, and then it is neither French nor English, 
hut worse than either. 

, At. Calais the Commisaire de Police took my London 
passport from ma and gave me one directed to |he head 
of the police department at Paris, This, therefore, I 
have been obliged to take ta the Bureau de Police^ a 
' very long room in a large building in the Isle du Palais, \ 
Inhere there, are abundance of clerks, and oi suitors 
who are waiting for leave to journey. All is carried 
o^ with order, but some waiting is- required. The 
room was full this morning, and the greater part of 
those who filled it^ were Frenchmen, waitii^ for their 
passp^ts for the interior or diflfereQt parts of their own . 
CQf^ntry! A boat-master with ft small er4w of^m^n I 
o})served to come and ask for a pase^rt for them to 
some place to which hp was going, probably with mer-. 
chandize. Tbedjay w?si Qqld.fn4 raj^y* A nice.tinie 
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for viewing the streets of Paris,, which, of all streets 
that I ever saw, are the most disagreeable to walk, in 
in wet weather. They are many of them ^very long^ 
the houses, built very high. Even to the height of 
seven or eight stories. The street without, any flag 
pavement, exceedingly narrow, and sloping from both 
sides to the middle, where there is a gutter which 
augments or decreases as , the weather is fair or foul. 
And along these there are constantly driving the most 
nithless set of cubs in the shape of hackney-coachmen 
and cabriolet-men that I ever beheld. They whisk 
rpund the corners and dash along the streets, shaving 
close to the very houses, as if , they were especially 
exempted from all care ; and the only way to be per- 
fectly at ease, is to get into one of their vehicles, or to 
get out of the town, as I shall do before you hear 
from me again. 

I am, my ^ear Father, 

Your affectionate son, 

John M, Cobbeit, 
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Orleans, Monday, ]9tb Aprils 1824. 



I GOT into the Diligence on Saturday again, and came 
off for this place, not sorry to quit the house I was 
in, and not even to quit Paris, after having been in it 
but one week. The trouble I had to get my passport 
kept me in Paris longer thaCn I intended being therCr 
I had to wait till my qpiginal London passport. wa& 
sent on to Paris from Calais, then to take it in return 
for the one I brought from Calais, then to get it signed 
by the Clerk of the Police and countersigned by the 
English Ambassador. It all cost me nothing, however, 
except my time. And with this I quitted Paris, my 
week's impressions concerning that place being, that 
it has the most magnificent palaces and other public 
buildings, and placed amongst streets and lane^ the 
most insignificant and filthy that I ever saw. The 
weather was very wet, to be sure, all the time that I - 
was there; but the jfiouses are so high, and the streets. 
so narrow, that the sun and wind, powerfiil as they 
may be, can scarcely do any thing in drying up the 
mud. — My bill at the hotel at Paris,' 30 francs ,10 
sous. Servants, 5, francs. 

Into the Diligence at seven o'clock in the morning. 
At about three or four leagues from. Paris, the country 
is covered with vines; a pretty sight, I dare say, when 
the vine is in leaf, but ugly now.- The mother stem^ 
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is but about six or eight inches high^ and they suffer 
but one shoot to spring from it for bearing, and this is 
tied to a stake, of about two feet and a half long, that 
being about the length to which the shoot is cut. 
Prettier and prettier country as you come along 
through Bbrney and Lonjumeau to Arpajon, when 
the whole face of the country is flat, but pretty from 
its apparent fertility. The road is straight and broad, 
but without the row of elm trees on its sides, and the 
land is all open, but covered either with vines or 
wheat, or in fallow, with standard apple trees growing 
thickly all over it. The wheat, and other crops, are 
sown in very narrow strips, from what cause I cannot 
- imagine, unless it be that the land is farmed in smedl 
tracts. On the. fallow I saw many women walking 
about, each leading a small cow in a halter, to eat oflf 
the very few weeds that seem to be growing there, and 
the animals are so docile that 1 see these women have 
their work in their hands at the same time. I wish 
the cows had more to work upon. This country lasts, 
with but little interruption, till you get to Etampes, 
where the land is more sandy ; in some places very 
sandy. No more vineyards, no more orchards or 
woods; a wide, wild, open country, I strained my 
eyes over it the whole of the afternoon, in search of 
some object other than .windmills and church steeples. 
The wheat sown in greater breadths, and larger tracts 
of fallow or land in preparation for other crops. I saw 
some lucerne and clover, but not much. And several 
very ferge flocks of sheep that we passed^ still being 
led about upon the sides of the main or by-roads to 
eat oJ0f thQ little narrow strip of grass that grows by 
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their side^. These animals are not very large, Tliey 
are a half merino and half Berri. The merino ha$ 
been introduced to procure a^ finer wool; but th« car- 
pass suffers. I cannot help again admiring the dogs 
that attend these flocks. Sometimes there are three or 
fjc^ir to one flock; and the piece of land the flock has 
to graze qn is so narrow, that the animals necessarily 
pover a considerable space in length, so that, the wheat 
being close by, very pauch more tempting than the 
grass, and not hedged ofl^, the poor dogs do nothing; 
but run backwards and fejrwdrds along the line of 
sheep. Two of them keep on till they are tired, then 
they lie. down, or follow immediately behind the shep- 
herd, and two more get up and begin their watch. 
They do not resemWe our English shepherds. dog% 
but are. more like what we call a wolf-dog; with .long 
pricked ears, and a long bushy tail. Dined at Etajmi- 
PES, a small town of about 8000 inhabitants. A dirty 
little place, where they gavej for dinuCT, soup and 
bouilli, mutton chops, cod fish, and fo^l, and charged 
3 francs and a half. More than I should have paid at 
a restaurateur's at Paris for such a dinner; but I was 
the only passenger in the interieur of the Diligence 5 
and the only one who dined, saving the conducteui^ 
who dined with me, and who invariably addressed me 
.with ^* Mi Lor;" so I suppose that for this honour, 
I had to pay for him, and for myself too. From 
EtampBs, we came ^^hrough Angerville, Artenay, and 
Chevilly. Saw several pretty, indeed, fine Chateaux 
•near the road. They are large, and ligbt^lofoking 
fcuUdings, uniformly white, and covered with slafc^; but 
the Frenchman's, taste, is, a long, extremely long, row 
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of trees to conduct to his house^ and> to all appearance 
nothing else in the way. of ornament* No park, and 
no shrubbery, and no lawn, even; but wheat, barley, 
oats, or a fallow, close up to the front of the house. 
These places, too, are seldom inhabited but in the 
middle of summer, and by no cleans always then; for 
French gentlemen invariably prefer the pleasures of 
the town to those of the country. — We met, on the 
road, many droves of cattle going to the Paris market; 
and ay, as I am told, coming from the neighbourhood 
of Angouleme or Bordeaux. I certainly have seen no 
such animals any where in France before; and have 
ofteit \yond6red where the cattle of the country could 
be : but these are very handsome beasts. Large, and 
deep in the shoulder, and of a light red colour ; byt 
they are . not half fat. Got to Orleans at 8 o'clock, 
having been thirteen hours pent up in the Diligence 
by myself. Thirty leagues from Paris, and my fare 12 
fran<;s^ and 2 francs to the conducteur. To the Boule 
^*<yr, a Jarge inn, and a very clean one : but the wea- 
' ther is cold, and, in such weather the brick floors do 
not agree with Englishmen, 

ORi-EiVNi? is a handsome town, situated on the banks 
of the beautiful river Loire, which is here about a 
quarter of a mile wide. The Grand Place, in the mid- 
dle of the town, is not of conspicuous beauty ; of no 
shape, and in it there are no buildings or shops of any 
§how or consequence. But, badly placed in one of its 
comers is a handsome bronze statue of a handsomQ 
woman, the renowned Pucelle. She is holding a 
standard with her left hand, under her right arm, and 
with the right hand she holds a sword^ in an attitude;: 
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at once of defiance and defence. There are four 
little bronze tablets round the pedestal^ three of ,them 
in commemoration of her feats, and the fourth of her 
cruel death, and onT)ne of the sides of the pedestal, is the 
simple inscription " a Jeanne d'Arc.*' All the streets 
of this town also are ' tortuous and narrow, excepting 
the Rue Royale, which runs in a southern direction 
from the Grand Place, down to the river, and in con- 
tinuation of which is a handsome wide bridge of nine 
arches, which is terminated by two lofty iron gates, the 
gates of the town. On each side of which gates there 
is a lodge where the officers of the " Octroi" keep their 
watch, and on almost every article on human food or 
of forage for animals that comes through, to be coti- 
mmed in the town^ they take a tax. At the entrances 
of every towrij l^owever small, I see there are these 
lodges, having over the doors these words : *^ Octroi 
municipal et de bienfaisance.'' It is not a determined 
tax, laid on all towns alike, nor on all articles even, 
for in some towns poultry, eggs, butter and game, pay 
nothing. Meat does, in I believe, all towns ; and hay, 
and straw and grain, also, generally pay; but the rate, 
by weight, or other measure, is fixed according to a 
variety of circumstances, such as the size of the town, 
and the necessities of the institutions which share the 
profit. The king, or government, takes one half, and 
the other half if scrupulously hunted would probably 
be found sticking to the pockets of those who have the 
fingering, of it. Af; least, so the ill-natured hint. At 
, any rate, though called an " Octroi ", it is rigidly en- 
forced, and the best part of the proceeds applied to the 
making and mending of roads round the town, to th^ 
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mending of walls^ and other necessary public expenses; 
and in proportion as these are wanted, the town pays 
for them in a tax upon what it requires for its con- 
sumption. From the bridge, you have not much of a 
view saving that of the river itself. The country is 
rather flat on both sides. On the river there are a great 
many small one- masted vessels, which carry on the 
trade between this town and Nantes, and the towns on 
the -western coast, llie chief business carried on 
here is in wine of the neighbourhood, and vinegar, the 
latter being much esteemed. But the grape does not 
do so very well. The hills are not high enough for it, 
and the land not dry and stoney enough. All the vines .> 
I see round the town are planted on a ridge of earth 
of about one foot to a foot and a half high, and 
they are planted in rows at three feet apart, the plants 
standing a foot and a half apart in the rows. They 
manure as much as they can, and dig between the rows 
twice in the siunmer time. 

Yesterday, Sunday, I stayed in order to see the town 
and the neighbourhood. The breakfast they brought 
me, on my asking for it, was, eggs, sausages, mutton 
chops, half a fowl, and water cresses and a bottle of 
wine. I thought, at first, that this was all put .before 
me because I was an Englishman, and I assured them 
that I wished only for an ordinary breakfast consisting 
of eaf^ au lait, eggs and bread and butter. However, a 
gentleman soon came and sat at the same table with 
me who ate the breakfast that had been prepared for 
me, and drank the wine. I am not a little surprised^ 
by the by, that a people who make so frequent a chsmge 
of plates, should eat fish, fowl, flesh and fruit, all with 
the same knife aad fork/ Clean napkins and table 
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cloths, in abundance, and clean plates, but never a 
change of the knife and fork, though the dinners and 
breakfasts always consist of divers courses, and of va* 
rious sorte of meat ! At five o'clock, the dinner (table 
d'Hdte) was ready, and I sat down with three gentle- 
men, one in regimentals, whom I soon found to be the 
Commandant of the town. Another was a merchant 
of Montpellier, and the other a gentleman from Paris, 
and a friend of the Commandant. They testified 
great surprise at my eating and drinking but little, 
saying that I was not like my countrymen in general. 
Thus much we get by singing about roast beef and 
plum-pudding; we are thought gluttons; but there 
never was a greater falsehood by implication than that 
which we tell in singing of the French as a starved, 
a meagre race of soup and frog eaters. They eat 
more meat than we do. I think them greater eaters 
even. Whoever sees a Fretichman turn up the cuffs 
of his coat and spread his Aapkin before him, sees a 
man that is fully prepared to do justice to all that is 
placed before him. The Commandant, who is a very 
tall and fincrlooking young man, had two things to talk 
to me about. He began by saying that he never saW 
an Englishman without real pleasure, as it gavd hiln an 
opportunity of speaking of the beauty of the English 
women. The merchant and the Parisian complained, and 
called on him' to recollect " les brunes;" but he drew so 
lively a picture of a Miss the daughter of a mer- 
chant who lived, he said, at Stoclcvelly near London, and 
whom he Had seen at Tours, that both his countrymen 
Confessed that the original must be beautiful enough to 
Warrant his eulogium, and ^ven his distraction; The 
ntxt thing he had to say was, that he was astonished that 
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a great and powerful and civilized country like England 
should have an army so " mal organiz6e" an was our 
army. He then turned to the merchant and hiii 
PSttisian friend and told them that commissions in the 
English army were bought and sold, so that, a young 
and inexperienced officer might buy rank over the 
heads of those who were, and, perhaps ought to be, 
his seniors. TTie merchant rejDlied to him, that the 
same was the case with the French army, before the 
revolution ; but they all agreed in condemning it. But 
his greatest^ proof of the bad organization of ouf army^ 
and something too, which spoke not much in favour of 
our *^ nation UJberale" was that the common soldiers 
are flogged. He turned round to the two Frenchmen 
and said with fierce energy ; " Messieurs, on les fouette 
comme des chiens!" They had air heard it; indeed, 
it is geneially known, for during the stay of the 
Holy Alliance (whom the French call " wo* ennemis 
ks Allies") at Paris^ nothing, in the manners of the 
different nations seemfs to have struck them so much as 
the beatings of the Cossacks and the English. They all 
pity the creatures that submit to it, and look upon them 
as being little better than dogs. But the astonishment 
of these gentlemen was that Englishmen, Who are all, 
to a man, deemed liberals^ should submit to such dog-' 
like punishments.^ As for the Russians, they were 
another sort of people, altogether, and under a very 
different sort of governipent; but the English, they 
observed. Were always boasting of thfeir free cpnsti- 
tution, and English independence and freedom were 
sung op as the highest of blessings. I agreed with 
them, that those who suffer themselves to be fliog^^ 
gc^ lire bftse^ mi that it even seemt^ natural ;that 
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flogging should debase ; but I explained to them that 
the regular army, in England, was not raised by con- 
scription, but that to enter into it was a man's volun- 
tary act 5 that he took the kmg's bounty, well know- 
ing that soldiers were flogged^ and if he chose to run 
the risk, it was his own fault; that, in other words^he 
ma^e the king, or, rather, the people, pay beforehand 
for this risk to his back; that a good workman, in Eng- 
land, during times when he earned enough to support 
him, rarely entered the army ; that a handy, clever 
ploughman, thrasher, cooper, or even hedger and 
ditcher, is looked upon as -being vastly superior to a sol- 
dier, and that I hoped this would always be the case ; but 
that, as there is always, and in almost all places, some 
dissolute, some idle creature, who would rather enjoy hun- 
ger and ease, even with a little whipping, than patiently 
perform his work, there is always an army. And would 
not that be, the same in France? I asked them ; but all 
said, "non!'' however, I think, yes. They were siur- 
prised at my comparing a common labourer with the 
private soldier ; and here, the dinner being ended, the 
commandant and his friend went off to see the soldiers. 
My friend, the merchant, wanted to smoke, but it is 
very properly forbidden in most of the inns, so he in- 
vited me to adjourn with him to a caf^ in the Grand 
Place, where we might quietly smoke our segars, read 
the papers, and play a game at billiards. I told 
him that I could neither smoke nor. play with him, but 
I would go, and I went. The room was full, apparently 
of men, like himself, who had just dined and come for 
the same purpose that brought him. They played at 
billiards, at cards, and at dominos, and made a dis- 
putation and wrangling Enough to istuu one. They 
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seldom play for money, but for the beer, the coffee, the 
vnney or the punch that they take, and this is so uni- 
versal, it pervades all classes so entirely, that on the 
ishutters of the meanest hovel on the roads, you read on 
one side, " Logis k pied et k cheval,'' and on the other 
you see a pair of queues and billard balls painted. 
These places are where the drovers and wagoners stop, 
and where they meet the country people. And a game 
of some sort after dinner, or whenever they have time, 
is inevitable. Tiie merchant came home with me, 
as soon as he had smoked his segar, finished his 
coffee, and had played a game at billards, and all 
the house was shut up by 10 o'clock. This morning 
I spent on the banks of the river. The weather 
was fine, and though there is scarcely any thing to ad- 
mire in the surrounding country, the river is pretty, and 
the bcmts on it make it lively. A flock of poor little 
mixed-merino sheep came trotting by me, driven along 
by a deaf shepherd, to eat off the grass on the banks of 
the river. I pity these animals, for they are ugly, dirty, 
and seem starving. The small merino body mounted 
up on long tegs, the hinder ones forming an angle as 
acute as that of the leg of a fowl. They are dirty from 
being kept in stables throughout the winter, both in day 
aiid tiight in hard weather, and at night in fine weather, 
and with very few changes of bedding. And the condi- 
tion in which I see them speaks of the scantiness of their 
fo<ki. The shepherd never stands to let them eat, but 
keeps himself on the walk, and them on the trot, per- 
petually. Near to this I saw the proceiBS of washing wool. 
Ris performed by a m^n who stands in a large cylindrifiid 
nssei of sheet iron, well pricked with holes, and which 

c 
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|s placed at a yard or two's distance in the water* 
The wool is thrown in to him, and he stirs it abpi^ 
till it is beautifully white. The flock I just now mei|i» 
tioned could not be washed in the usual way. Th^ 
locks are not locks of wool, but locks of dirt, and tbie 
ipcrubbing and scouring that it would require to move 
this dirt^ would endanger the animal's life. The quicks 
ness, however^ with which this man with his stick 
washed out a fleece was surprising. Some womei) 
stood by him, ^nd, as fast as he tumbled it out of thfi 
cylinder, they laid it to dry on cloths that were pre- 
pared for it on the bank. It seems a much better 
method than ours ; that is, for the washer, the wool^ 
and the animal ; the shearer, perhaps, would not think 
so. The prices of wool are, for the best, 17 to 20 sou9 
the pound, but they complain of its e3ccessiye cheap- 
aess. Labourers are hired generally for a ceirtain»num^ 
ber of months, or, rather, they are hired by the sectsou. 
For the four busiest months, July, August, September, 
and October, they are paid frpm 150 to 200 frfta^ 
(61. 5$. Od. to 8/. 6«. 8d. sterlmg), and, added to this, tb^. 
are found in victuals and drink. For the other eight 
months of the year they generally receive the same 
money as for the above-mentioned four* When hired 
by the day, the usual wage?, is from I franc to li 
francs (10 pence to 15 pence sterling), and to the hm% 
workmen, employed in very hard work, 2 francs ia 
sometimes given. They say this i^ a bietter country 
for tli^ labourer than it is further on to thie soyth, I| 
is a richer country. The bread that the IfiJbourera eat 
is chiefly rye, or wheaten flour wry iPfmcH mixed with 
vf^ The |3 livre loof 0oits tUm 19 mm^ miUnf 
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somewhat less than one English penny for the English 
pound weight. They complain of the extravagant 
price of meat^ 1 1 sous the livre^ or 5| pence English. 
This is in the town of Orleans, where every ox and 
every sheep that go through the gates, pay to the 
" Octroi" Wine is the common drink of the country, 
but soup is a commoner drink for the labouring classes. 
A small piece of beef boiled with cabbages, onions^ and 
a variety of lierhs is what they are excessively fond of^ 
and what they raostly drink. It is, periiaps, this great 
fondness for soup that makes the French people, even 
of the lowest class, so sober; for a great soup- 
eater is rarely a great drinker. The ordinary wine 
here is at from 12 to 15 sous the litre (the litre con- 
tains rather more than a common wine bottle), but it 
pays a considerable tax before it can be sold from an 
estaminet, or ale-house ; so that it is the tux which 
makes it dear. Four sous is the present tax on enter- 
ing the town. The excisemen go round to the makers 
of wine, when the vintage is over. They count the 
number of barrels and mark them. When they come 
round again they make the owner pay the tax on all 
that is missing. Land near Orleans very good, and 
worth about 200 francs the arpent, the arpent contain- 
ing 40,000 French feet. The French foot is longer 
than the English by eleven- twelfths of an inch. About 
9 pounds the acre, English. 

This being the Easter holidays, but little work is 
done, and, in the evening all the world seem to be pro- 
menading and pleasure-taking. The streets quite free 
from the interruption of carts and wagons^ but noisy, 
nevert}iele99 } nofey fVom the bu« of human ton£u^$, 
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The women all dressed in the clean white caps, and 
rarely^ indeed, you see a bonnet. I went this evening 
with my friend the merchant to walk round the town, 
on a handsome public walk, under the shade of some 
rows of high elin trees, which extends nearly all round 
it. It is immediately within the wall of the town, and 
is elevated to perhaps twenty or thirty feet above the 
level of the ground just on the other side. On the 
outside of this wall, and close by the principal 
entrance to the town, there were three or four little 
stages erected, or placed, for, I believe they were move- 
able, and in them each were four or five fiddlers and 
other musicians, each band playing to about four dif- 
ferent sets of quadrille-dancers, who danced near to 
their respective musicians. The dancers surrounded 
by the old people. The principal male dancers were 
the soldiers,. But from the wall on which I was it 
looked to be one thickly-packed mob of caps, Qose to 
this scene of merriment ; only about fifty yards from it, 
and just voithin the gates, is a church, and in it, they 
were at the same moment performing the more solemn 
music and parade of their religion. The one, is not, 
however, incompatible with the other, for I observed 
the women constantly coming from the church to the 
dancing, and going from the dancing to the church. 
Devout one moment and dancing the next. I never 
saw a livelier scene in my life ; and if I have ever in 
England seen so lively a one, occasioned by the meet- 
ing together of a vast number of people, 1 am afiraid 
it was not in the absence of every sort of temporary 
drinking place, as was the case here. 

I inquired the price of furnished rooms in th« Rue 
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Roy ale. On the first floor, 30 to 40 francs; but only 
for two or four rooms and a kitchen. Unfurnished, 
they are much cheaper, of course. All people in the 
French towns, except the very richest of the nobility, 
lire in lodgings (it ought to be called in chambers). 
In the country it is another matter. There you buy or 
rent a house and garden as in England^ 
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Mt bill at the Boule d'Or at Orleans was as follows: 

Breakfast OD Sunday moming 8 

Dinner oo the same day 8 o 

Breakfast and dinner on Monday ....SO 

Breakfast on Tuesday morning 2 

B4^ for three nigbts 4 50 

Servants 3 50 . 

Fire in my room • . • 50 

Francs 19 50 

It is not customary to eat more than twice a day, 
and, therefore, my bill presents no other meals than 
breakfast and dinner. The French breakfast, is, how- 
ever, so substantial that they do not want any dinner. 
It is eaten at about ten or eleven or even twelve o'clock, 
and then they go till five when another dinner^ some- 
times called dinner and sometimes supper is served. 
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In the busiest and most hard-working timeS| the laboiir- 
ers eat three times in the day, but else they also eat 
but twice. 

I left Orleans on Tuesday morning, the 20th, in the 
diligence, for Chateauroux. Quitting Orleans, there 
are some pretty country houses on the southern road 
for about a league or two, and there is also a very fine 
place, the chateau and immense estate of the descend- 
ants of the late General Massena, who lived here. 
I could not see the chateau from the road, but the 
grounds appear to be Jkept attended to as so princely 
a place deserves. You soon here, however, get com- 
pletely out of the neighbourhood of fine land, pretty 
hduses, Tiiieyards and manufactories ; for at La Fert6 
Saint Auhin, a distance of five leagues from Ofleans, 
begins the miserable Sologne, so famous throughout 
the rest of the country for its poverty, its wretchedness, 
that it bears the name of '^ instep' and the tmte So- 
logne is known even in every corner in France. The 
land is exceedingly light ; almost a flying sand, as the 
Diligence, by its creeping movement soon informed us. 
The country has the appearance of a wide waste, co- 
vered fot the far greater part by common heath ; but 
that so short as to show that it is carefully cut, or the 
land not unfrequcntly broken up. The former, most 
likely, for the poverty-stricken people make it sdme 
alleviation to their misery, in the way of fuel. It 
seems capable of maintaining but few people. Here 
and there is a metayer's, or farmer's, house and farm- 
buildings: wretched huts of weather-boarding, and 
thatched no ofWner than they need to be. Round 
the house, the land broken up is sowed seldbm in any 
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•ommodity ^unhappy Sologne. Wheat is never cul- 
tivated on it, and rarely barley or oats. Some woods 
at a eonsiderable distance to the right and left, of 
beech and pines (^apins). The pine is the only thing 
greenj butef so gloomy a green^ and so characteristic 
^ sterilityi that the effect is by no means cheering. 
The road^side is planted with locust and Lombardy 
poplar-trees^ and both^ but particularly the former^ 
are making tremendous shoots. Neither have been 
long planted^ but neither complain of the soil they are 
l^anted in, which though poor> is wet. So wet that 
th< rye now sown is sown upon ridges, conmionly 
and technically called /bur 'bcut ridgef, which keep it 
dry by leaving a course for the water to drain off. 
Thef e Ar#<iuently occur to your sight very large ponds» 
ar lake^^ in this flat heath. Ponds of immense siae* 
gtilie of th#m being fiill a mile in length, and half that 
^slaneei ^t leadt) in breadth ; and it is perhaps owing 
te Aese ponds that the country is productive of any 
thing. The people are all metayers, renting fit>m o^ 
to an 100 or even 800 arpents of this' land, and pay* 
ailg^ in return) so much of the produce as shall be 
ligreed upon. Th^y are so poor as to be unable to 
fifid their own etock and implements of husbandry $ 
so that the landlord finds these^ and takes a greater pro- 
p^rtidn of the produce as his interest. Great damage 
is frequently sustained from hail storms, and heavy 
rains, so thatmost of the metayers insure their crops as 
tbty stand, at so much the arpent» The landlord is the 
inmrmie^ aompany. The danger may not be sd great 
kB the akffity to risk any thing is little*. In proof 
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again of the poverty of these people, I was told that 
their stock of provisions is very frequently run o«t 
before the harvest is ready to replenish their granariess, 
and, in such a case, they are obliged to apply to the 
landlord for an advance of food, and vi^hich, with tn- 
terestf he exacts again at the close of the harvest. 
Thus he keeps them in continual bondage. They 
have all the work of servants with the cares of masters, 
and without any of the riches of the latter. Some 
part of this land (for there are some spots better than 
others) is broken up and sown every three or four 
years ; but upon an average it is not tilled excepting 
after a rest of eight years. 7%e people look healdiy. 
They have ruddy countenances, but they are dirty. 
Their dress is coarse home-spun stuff, and they wear 
sabots, large wooden shoes, on their feet. The lit^' 
children seem clothed in but one garment, and diat a 
coarse one, with no hat and no shoes, with long hair 
hanging rudely about them like that of yearling cdts^ 
and with manners and movements as wild and as mm* 
ble. We waded along through the sand of Sologne, 
coming through the villages of JLa Motte BsuorcUf 
I'httaiit le FuzeUer, Sdlbris, La Logs and then to 
Vierzon, the latter a town of 6000 inhabitants, situated 
in a valley through which and close to the town there runs 
a small and pretty river, the C/ier, an arm of the Loias. 
The land gets better and better as you approach this 
river, and some large chateaux at a distance, to Uie lefl 
of the road, enliven the prospect The town of Vierzoa 
is small, with narrow and dirty streets, and the postillioa 
drove into the yard of the Paste Boyaley a dirty inn, 
where the landlady g»ve us a dinner of various sorts of 
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meat, and cooked in all sorts of ways, for three francs. 
My companicms from Orleans, were, a doctor who 
was (m his road from Paris to see a patient near this 
place, and a master- mason who lives at Bourges, a 
town not far otf, and who ^vas coming home from 
Orleans. The doctor had been travelling all night, 
so h6 slept all day. The mason a very civil man who 
told' me that he had been some time ago employed in 
pitting up a monument at Boiirges to the memory oi 
an English lady who died there on her road from, I 
believe, Bordeaux. I did not understand the name 
at all from his pronunciation of it, but as he spelled 
it, I put down each letter, and at last made " Fotren- 
jahm," which he would insist upon it was an English 
name. He tells me that the neighbourhood of Bour- 
ges is very highly cultivated, and the land rich. He 
had Sologne strongly in his recollection, perhaps. It 
grows, however, wheat and vines, and a crop of some 
sort every year. Wheat, barley, oats or raves (a kind 
of tumep), the latter fed off by sheep. The land mc^a* 
sure is the hoiseauWe. That is, the land measure of 
this part of the country. It is the eighth part of an^ 
arpent de Paris. The boiseau of wheat weighs frmn 
eighteen to twenty livres (20 to 22^ pounds English), 
and one boiseau is generally the quantity sown upon a 
boiseaul^e; or, 180 pounds English upon, something 
more than 40,000 square fefet English. The produce 
from 8 to 10. times die quantity sown ; that is, from. 
24 bushels and 48 pounds, to 31 bushels, English mea- 
sure, taking a bushel of wheat to weigh 58 pounds, 
Landalteady in vineyard sells at 500 francs, or there- 
abouts, the arpent, and it paya a tax according to ita 
c3 
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value; but the land-tax is the leaiKt eomplained oi 
of any. The mason told me that for a piece of vine- 
yard of three-fourths of an arpent, that he extolled a« 
most excellent, he paid 15 sous in land-tax last year. 
The produce of vineyards depends, of course, on the soi^ 
climate, cultivation and season ; but, upon an average^ 
nine pieces of wine is made from an arpent of vitiea* 
The piece is the barrel, and it contains in some places 
ISO and in others 140 litres of wine, the litre being 
something more than a quart, wine measure. Four- 
teen pieces are sometimes made upon the best land, 
and in the most cultivated vignes. The sheep, the very 
few that I saw in Sologne and in the neighbourhood 
of Vierzou were very small, and of very coarse fleece. 
They sell at from 18 to 20 fruics the couple. Cows, 
80 to 100 francs a-head, and cows are a good deed 
worked by the metayers of the poor country that I have 
been describing. Horses 300 to 500 francs, a nice 
sturdy little sort of cart-horse, but most generally in 
use in the Diligences. They are truss little broad 
animals, and, i^ rather heavy, their weight is brought 
into use in drawing along these ponderous machines. 
A plough 20 francs. A cart 150 francs. A good 
strbng forking dress, consisting of coat waistcoat and 
trowsers, all of cloth, 24 francs. Hat 12 francs, and 
shoes strong and nailed 7 or 8 francs the pair. Wheat 
is now from 36 to 40 sous^the boiseau. Rye 30 sous^ 
Barley 24 sous. Oats 14 to 16 sous. Bread 2 sou^ 
the Itvrc or pound. Meat 8 to 10 sous the livre. La*- 
bourer* get 10 or 12 sous the day and their Victuals, 
when hired 1^ the day. But the profesiubn of Iftbdurer 
seems to me to be scarcely understood in the part ctf 
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t%^ ^^m^Mh HHiMi I hiate thib above hotes of priced. 
\^ 1^ inliit#betoHe6 tliey txt^ to be sure, paid by the 
ftiij^, dr by task, Wrt there is not much manufiicturihg. 
tTllJ lafrf, and its cultivation, is what I liave here 
iSSs^dfed to, ind the land is chiefly ploughed, sowed 
*ftpd reiited Iby thfe same Individual, aided by his femtly 
ot hi^ ^ai^ers ; for it is tiot uncustomary for two or 
flibre Men to take a farm in partnership. They are 
IsftiOUfei-s and ifiarihers, and it is scarcely ever but near 
Ae towns or the chateaux, that, in th%8 cmmtry, they 
talk of labourers. Masons and carpenters have their, 
jbtirheymen, and the price of labour with them is from 
SO to 35 sous the day. Smiths, masons^ (carpenters, 
and qR shop-lceepers and publicans and other persons 
lii trade, pay a tax called the patente. It is, indeed,, 
a certifickte allowing them to carry on their business in 
^e place where they choose to practise it. It cost? 
fheth a gre^teir or less sum of money according to the 
populousness of the commune in which they are going. 
to carry on their trade, and it begins, ^^ Commune de 

— — ^ dont le population est de ftmes.** This I 

copied from the ^ patente '^ of my fellow-traveller the 
mason, 'arid as he lived at Bourges the tax was some- 
thuig considerable on him, but nothing to what it is at 
^ani, ^ course. At the bottom of the paper was this 
ieni^eratiotf of the tax. 

i*ixed tax, SO francs. 1 

Bfoportional-tex, ISfmncs. I t^^ i tu c \ 

CentiiBef adfHikml of^oo Ttlne; 9 fr. [ ^^^^ ** ^* 62(mt9. 

And tliis paibeiite he k obliged to take out every year. 
The. ilem; ^^pnqxiistisonaltax'^ is the one in which the 
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deference is nia4e, falling heavier upon wnm-xmA 
lighter ypon others, according to the popnloiiin^M 4if 
the commune and the circumstances attending the 
parties. Vierzon, which we did not get to till ei|^ 
o'clock, was full of Spanish officers, who hanre beea 
staying as prisoners there and at Bourges. Colonel 
O'Donnell has only just left it for Brussels, and all his 
fellow-prisoners are making their way towards the 
frontiers of France with aU speed. Came oif at nine 
o'clock for Chateauroux^ having to pass a jfine country 
in the night time. 

At Chateauroux I was destined to experience in^ 

Suite disappointment I arrived there at 4 o-clodi 

in the morning of the 21st, and waited patiently two 

whole days at the Hotel de la Promenade for a place 

in the Diligence for Limoges, None was to be had* 

All the places in all the conveyances had been takcR 

since the 12th, and all I had to depend on was chance. 

The Spanish officers had secured these places. While 

here, however, die cutting north-east wind ceased, and 

the weather became comfortably warm, though not 

warmer than one would think it ought to be in the 

borders of the southern region of Prance within a few 

days of May-day. I walked first about the .*^wn, but 

^ some time before I could find it^ for U^^ '"^ 

where I was is in the main street, or rpaA ^thtr ^"^ 

here I saw no town fit to be the capital of It^re, ^hk. "" 

lift > - -y-alks, I found that therel;^^ 

^a rapid declivity, under which runs the '/nZ* 
another arm of the Loire. It is a small river 3 
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bttt iti^oirrait is rapid^ and it flows between two im- 
nense. plains of meadow, of which, perhaps, it causes 
the eadatence, and from some parts of the town it 
gires the country rather a picturesque appearance 
which of itself, it by no means possesses. Indeed, it 
is. not till you have passed this town, .ai|d are some 
distance . beyond it, that the country has any thing 
beautiful about it. The characteristics are flatness 
and nakedness. The town is not laige, the population 
being of from eight to nine thousand souls. Its ma« 
nufactures are almost entirely confined to cloths. 
There are two or three rather large establbhments of 
manufacturers in the neighbourhood, but a great deal 
of the cloth is made by men who have the looms 
erected in their own dwellings, who buy the wool, 
prepare and manufacture it. Many of these I saw, in 
waUui^ through the streets. The frout room is the 
workshop, and in these I saw them at. work. I looked 
in at two or three, and the men showed me their cloth 
and told me the price. The measure is, the aww^ 
which is 47 English inches long. To this breadth 
they make all their, cloth, and that which I saw 
making, and which appeared to me to be good stout 
stuffy was 8^ francs the aune. The very finest is no^ 
I believe, made here at all, for none, they tell me, is 
higher in price than 24 francs the aune. In every 
town there is a Grand Place, which serves as a market- 
place, a parade, a walk and a place for the holding of 
fairs. In Chateauroux there is the dullest one I have 
as yet seen. That at Calais is much better. I never, 
indeed, saw so irregular a town as this, but it bears 
some distinct marks of antiquity. A very okl church 



in the Lower lV>wn^ which is now alinott AeMHiyiri^ 
but i^pean to poeseM diat whidi the greata* pmt mt 
these edifites that I have yet obtfeired do not po oocrtt 
A gbod matertaij good bidtcluig-stoiiev Tbe wkt 
pieee of antiquity in tl«e Prison> whieh eonriste «f tb« 
t&mners and the arthway^ formerly, ts^ d«obt, the niMi 
of the totvn, and wMeh now stand ki that wfcidii is UMife 
middle of the present town, but precisely On the o«M;» 
side of that Which is evidently the original town, it 
is a- massy stcme building. Tlie walls upwards of a yard 
thick, wiA tio external ornament but its pondcfoitt 
iron gratings. After being two days at ^^ La Ptrntteh 
nade," I thoved, for the convenience of being n^earat 
to the office of the Diligence, to the Dmipbmy I thinly 
an inn that stands in a little squttre^ one ^deof wMak 
h formed by the prison. The keeper lives in a fildte 
lodge under the areh, but the responsibility usual^ 
attached to the office of jail-keeper here devolves oK 
a guard of soldiers. One sentinel is conthnially pro* 
menading under the walls, and to him I applied fot- 
information respecting the malefitctors Within. He 
told me there were ^together 108. Of the suspected, 
the highest criminals were two women. Who in te^ 
ciprocal rage, had accused each other of murdering a 
poor woman who was found dead m her cott^ some 
time ago near the town of Ghateaurota. He saiA 
there was but Kttle doubt of their both being innocent. 
Of the convicted, the greatest oflfender is a into wh6 
stole a siher tankard from an inn 5 btit this prison 
serves only to put prisoners in who are wafting thelf 
trial, and others ^o are eonSned for the smallest 
offmces* Tho«e who are sentenced to kmg terms of 
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eonfinemcnt) go either to the Maiion Cmirale^ a 
prisoir erected in one department, and whioh receives 
prisoners from several, or they go to the galUys at the 
sea^port towns. On Saturday morning die little 
square in which are ^^Le Dauphin" and the prison, 
became the scene of a litde market. I woadeied 
what made such an unusual clattering of sabots, but 
on lod&ii^ out of the window, I saw that the place 
was pretty well filled by buyers and sellers of ahno^ 
every thing that is required to keep a-going that ever* 
bissin^ instrument, the casserole, or pot. The people 
who brought their bargains to dispose of are a kind of 
peasantry, who live in the outskirts of the town, and 
who possess exceedingly small pieces of land, which 
they crop to the utmost, but always in several dif- 
ferent sorts of crop, let the pi^ce of land be however 
small. A boiseaul^ is a very common possession for 
oae of these little Itod -owners. The eighth of an 
arpent ! It is scarcely enough to admit of the planting 
of one cherry-tree, lest the branches shouM interfere 
with the trees of a neighbouring proprietor, by extend- 
ing over it. Yet they have walnuts, plums, clierries, 
apples, pears, almonds, vines, currants; and \dieat 
and rye, flax and garden-stuff; but all in such small 
quantities, that one would think the time devoted to 
the sowing and rearing so incongruous and small a 
crop, would swallow tenfold the profits of it Some 
ovm, to be sure, as much as seven boiseauKes, but it 
is but few who own so much, whilst it is but fisw, abo, 
who own so little as one. They possess amongst them 
some asses^ and while the fathers and mothers tsf^ 
working in the gardens the cbildr^i are sedung m&- 
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nure on the highways. They keep poiikry, some a 
pig, and many have their goats, which, not having an 
inch of pasture for, they lead about on the sides of 
the roads to cat off the grass. Their houses are low, 
built of rough • stone, and very roughly put together, 
and covered either with thatch or tiles. The up-stairs 
is generally a granary, and two little earthen-floored 
rooms serve the family. Their dress is all exceed- 
ingly coarse excepting the cap, but none of it is 
ra^ed. And these were the people that I saw on 
Saturday bringing in whatever they had that was 
saleable. The day was windy, but sunny, and as 
many as could went and put down their mats or stools 
under the prison walls, whilst others sat about in dif- 
ferent places. Some had a pair of fowls, some eggs, 
and strings of mushrooms to sell ; some had nothing 
batfowls, some had turkeys, some had exceedingly 
small Isunbs, and some kids. All seemed resolved to 
come with something, if they only carried back a sous 
or two. A great article of merchandize, certainly the 
greatest next to the fowls and the kids, was hares. An 
old woman with a hare, a sucking pig, and a string of 
mushrooms, asked me three francs for the hare. 
I asked her if that was not dear, and she desired 
I would say what I would give her, so she was asking 
the most she could. But the audacity of hawking 
hares under the very walls of a county jail ! This same 
woman asked me 50 sous only for the sucking pig- 
(two shillings and a penny!). Beyond the properties 
of these little proprietors, the land is farmed in very 
b^e tracts, as much as 500 boiseaul^ to a farm.. 
Th? cowdtry flat, open and very little wooded. Th^ 
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latid is light and stoney, and an old fiurmer whom 
I saw at plough on tifiis same Saturday, with two oxen 
and two cows drawing by the horns and driv^ by his 
wife, told me that his land yielded him about five 
times the seed he sowed. He sows wheat, barley and 
oats in three snccessive years, and then he lets it rest 
agakn for four years. He insures against tempests. 
I must remark, that of all the faces that I noticed this 
day, upon the road leading out to the interesting littla 
hdlded properties, on those properties, in the market* 
piaee, and concluding with the face of the old farmer 
above-mentioned, I saw depicted nothing that couki 
lead me * to suppose them the countrymen of the 
sp^htly, laughing, witty, gay Frenchman. They 
seem ndt to partake of the nature of a Frenchman^ 
such as we always have in our eye when Frenchmen 
are Bamed to us. They are tall, rather slender, and 
D^h long grave countenances, the picture rather of care 
than of gaiety. That which they consume is almost 
entirely the growth of their own soil, but a great part 
of their food is rye bread, vegetable soup, and the 
milk of goats. They also kill sucking jMgs, Iambs, 
and kids for themselves, biit as bread is the first 
anbiele of food, and as their own pieces of land are not 
sufficiently large to supply them and their families the 
yeBS through with bread, they sell all that they can 
dispense with, and that they can turn into money, to 
get the means of buying it. Fuel, too, is an article 
of <;onsumption required by all, but possessed but in 
small quantities by any. Tlie prunings of the vine 
give but a scanty supply, Imt to every cottage door 
the prunings of this season of the year send a very 
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ymall weod*^i]0^ and. aft the eoimtry is. bale df Wtedj 
I pity those who dre compelled to buy it« 
. While loanfnng about nt Chateaurimx^ and trying 
my fortune at dififeirent iuns^ I could do nothing, but 
fit about iti the kitchens or walk about in the country j 
and the latter I preferred, the inns being su?h nasty 
places* The parlour without fire, and the bedrooms 
without fire-places< The kitchens, pldces where « 
greasy man-cook with a red nightcap on, is incessantly 
skinning, cutting up^ opening, trussing) eigfxisiag 
whole plates of cold meat^ cold vegetables, lumps of 
)ard and lumps of butter, and letting all the world see 
how judiciously he culls out a dinner for to-day from 
the .fragments of yesterday^ whilst under his feet Md 
,aU round him are bits of meat) entrails of fish and of 
every thing else that is going through his h^iidsi I 
bften wished myself back to the Bdul^ d'Qr at Orleansi 
while staying at thes^ nasty inns. At the 714^ 
d*H4te at 5 o'clock^ there was generally an arrival #f 
ft Diligence or two and that gave life and a change ^ 
company for a short time ; but the greater part of the 
travellers were commits voyageurs, travelling for tiMaIr 
houses at Paris, lliey talk about nothing, but tk$ 
^hop. Some officer^ came in on Sunday la^t, on thm 
way from Bayonne to Paris. They were returning 
from Spain. While we were all at dinner^ two gws 
d'arms came in and asked for the passports of aU th^ 
company. One of the officers had given his to d gent 
d'arme who demanded it of him at Angoulime^ but 
who had lost it, and all he; gtyve in return was hii 
acknowlec^ent of havii^E^ done so^ and with such a 
passport ^is g^tleman was travellings pouring forth 
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impreaatiaiis in abundance upon the syslem whieh 
subjects a man in his own country to such inquisitioitB* 
To Frenchmen it must be, most revolting^ but with 
fore^ers it is another matter, and rather a conve* 
nience to them than otherwise* Excepting at the 
Police Office in Paris^ I have not been delayed a 
moment on account of mine^ and from the gens 
d'arms, I have received nothing but the most respect* 
fill behaviour. At all the inns, they ask for your 
passport, or they ask you for your name, usual plaee 
of re8iden([!e, professiop, and your place of destinatioiij 
Ihat all these may be given to the police, and if the 
inn-keepers are found out in neglecting this, they pi^ 
a heavy penalty for it. In case you are robbed, yoU 
have nothing to do but to show your passport^ and the 
whole gendarmerie is on the alert in your cause, and^ 
without any bribes or promises, zealously at work« 
They are picked out from amongst the mpst respect* 
M^ townimen^ and are well paid. Their horses and 
accoutrements are their own5 and, therefore^ they are 
without exception, the best mounted of French soldiers* 
They patrole the roads, going two and two in diffident 
directions, all day, and, since leaving Chateauroux, I 
have seen the Diligences escorted by them in the night* 
This, however, is not common, but some commotion 
having taken place lately owing to a robbery on the 
highway, the Diligences are escorted throughout the 
nighty where the conducteur thinks it necessary. A 
young lad from a school at Tours was of the company 
on Sunday, and from him I learnt that, at the best 
school in that large and fashionable town^ the best 
school dter the college, at least, his father paid 500 
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francs a-year for him. Thb is for the ordinary branches* 
of school education; but foreign language-masters, 
and masters of modem accomplishments, are paid for 
separately. Sixty francs were paid for his books on 
entering the school, and washing and mending is in* 
eluded in the 500 francs. Young children under 12 
years old pay only 450 francs. This young man spoke 
most highly of the school and of his master, and he 
said that, excepting only the college of Tours, it was 
the best school of the Departement. His family live 
at Chateauroux, a distance of nearly 30 leagues 
from Tours. At the college 600 francs is the price of 
schooling ; but then there are accessoires that make 
the 600 come to 700 or 800. 

The process of brick-making that they practise near 
Chateauroux is rather curious from its extreme ank- 
wardhess. I -stood a long time looking, the other 
day, at a man who was employed in diis. He sat 
upon one end of a stool^ with a flat piece of board in 
his hand. A boy brought him a wet lump of clay, and, 
\frith the board he fashioned it into the shape of a 
brick, the length and breadth of two pieces of stick 
that he had beside him. Not more than an inch and 
a half thick each brick. He told me he could make 
a thousand a day, but, as they put them out in the 
air to harden immediately on his having thumped 
them into shape, the too great heat generally cracks 
them, and he has to go over the thousand again on 
the following day to beat the edges in and repair the 
cracks. The awkwardness of this brick-making is seen 
plainly enough in the bricks, but when applied to tiles 
it makes sad work. They are very small, very heavy, 
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and are costly, as so many are spoiled in the makiag. 
It is a wonder that so ingenious a people should ha?e 
foand out no methpd less barbarous of shaping clay. 
Hie growth of London would receive a great cheek if 
it depended on these brick-makers. The burning of 
bricks and tiles is a process not less tedious with 
them, for they pile them in ovens such as lime is 
burned in, and there bum them, at a great waste of 
lime and of fuel* The little square paving bricks 
are 20 francs a thousand, those that I saw makiog» 
8 francs. Labourers' wages at Chateauroux 8 to 
10 sous the day, with food» Without food, 20 
8oti9« Bread 2 sous and 1 centime (the 5th part 
of a sous), meat 6 to 8 sous the livre. Wheat 35 to 
38 sous the boiseau. Oats 13 to 15 sous. Wood 20 
francs the cord 3 or 100 faggots for 20 francs; wood, 
oak and beech. Land close to the town 70 to 80 
francs the boiseaul^e, but further ofif 12 to 20 francs* 
Land near the town pays a land-tax of from 5 to 8 sous 
th^ boiseaul^e, out in the country, nothing like so 
much. 

I was so thoroughly tired of Chateauroux and its 
inns by Sunday night, that I took the only vacant 
place in the malle (mail), in spite of my objection to 
travelling at night. I had just received the receipt for 
the money of the clerk of the bureau when a French 
gentleman came in, who had, it seemed, been waiting 
two days for a place himself. On being told that. I 
had taken the only place left, he sacr^ bleud up and 
down the room so extravagantly that I, beginning to 
repent of what I had done^ was about to ask him to 
accept of my place. But he did not give me tiaie to 
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dp thisi for I heard him at the door telling the wife af 
the clerk, that I was a foreigner, and that she might 
go in and say to her husband that she had fore-pro^ 
mised to him the place that I had taken, and that 
thus I might have an apology from them all, the money 
returned, and that the place might be given to him. 
If it' had been of consequence that I should get off 
that night, these parties might, probably, have been 
shamed out of their trick, and if not, the Mayor would 
have seen me redressed though I was a foreigner. As 
it was, however, though I felt some little indignation 
against the Frenchman, I was rather glad to get rid of 
my place. He met me in the passage, and with in- 
finite suppleness of spine, begged me to look upon him 
as an innocent cause of my disappointment, and to 
believe that nothing but the most urgent necessity 
could induce him to take, in such a case, even his own 
place; concluding with many other prettinesses all 
equally insincere. To condemn the whole nation as 
felse and disobliging on account of this, would be to 
do, perhapSf a great injustice to it; but here were three 
parties, and I could not help almost laughing to see 
how they harmonized in falsehood. The Parisian (for 
I afterwards found he was one), the clerk, and the 
clerk's wife | all agreed in two minutes that s. foreigner 
might be cheated. However I went back to the 
Dauphin in much better humour than 1 had been in all 
the day, having seen the proverbially polite, the de- 
licate and courtly Parisian in his true colours. In the 
middle of the night I was called up to take the one 
place that was left unoccupied in the Diligence going 
to Umogts, md} m comiii^ down siaira. I hmi my 
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rellew^peussengers all crowded into the kitchen warm- 
ing andregalmg 5 a ceach-fiill of Spaniards. 

Mjr expenses at ChateaurouX were, for three days 
and nights at the Hotel de la Prtmenadey \^ franco 
and 2| iR^ancs the servants. At the Dawphin two days 
and two nights, 171 francs, and 2 francs the servants. 
This latter inn is kept by an old widow, whose feats 
are so notorious that she is said to sleep with her eyes 
open. For two days, she charged me very nearly as 
much as, at the other inn, I was charged for three. 
71^8 k becanse I am a foreigner , again; When 
Prenehnfien are imposed upon, they pay, I see, what 
they know te be just, and go off, in spite of all te^* 
monstrfttice. A gendeman who was in this Diligence, 
had taken something for which she charged what he 
deemed too much. He remonstrated, but she did not 
relent. He then pakl just what he thought was right 
and got into the Diligence. The old monster sent 
oat tht young girl who waited at the table to implore,' 
for that she would havse to make up the money out of 
her wages. I had not breakfasted, as Frenchmen do, 
OR different sorts of meat \ and I drank no wine. She 
went off when 1 told her this, and, in giving me change 
for a Napoleon, gave me something less than the 
mosey, thinking I should not detect her. I never saw 
80 wicked a looking person. Every feature contains 
expresrion enough for a whole countenance, and as it 
is dl of craft, I leave you to guess what a picture the 
assenblage must present. I was seated between two 
Ipanipk 4>ficers and opposite to thnee, but I did not 
lee them, or any thing of tiie eoiinUy till we got to 
^rgmtmii. c^frejn^ iiltlt tovp wnmliMlljr eiteted^ 
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on the riVier Creuse, the third arm of tlie Loirs that 
I have crossed since leaving Orleans } and here, as it 
began to get light, the postillion begged that all the 
passengers would walk up the ^^ montagne," which sdl 
of us did with a good will. But the town desemes 
something to be said of it. It is immediately oa the 
banks of the river, houses being built on both sides of 
it, even so close as for it to wash the walls of oome 
and the garden walls of others. The river, too, is 
broader than either the Cher or the Indre, and the 
houses on its sides are high and ornamented on the 
side which faces the river, with balconies, as conve- 
nient as they are ornamental. We walked the length 
of one long street which bore no resemblance tO'< a 
mwttagnef then we crossed a very narrow bridge lead- 
mg over the river and passed through other streets, one 
of which is the Rue de la P(nrte something, and at the 
end of which, to tbe right hand, and almost buried 
askkist huge masses of rock, is the remains of an an* 
cient gateway^ still having in it several Gothic win- 
dows and an archway. Tlie modem road, howev^, 
winds away at many yards distance from thia ruia 
through which the road formerly went. Here we 
found the mountain, or, at least, a very long hUl, 
winding up through narrow streets, and under rocks 
that rise up almost perpendicularly sixty or eigl^y feet 
above them. I was not a little pleased on g^^ting to 
the top of this hill, at being: eleven leagues and a half 
from Chateauroux. The country only wanted feUi^ 
to make the scene an enchanting one. The pretty 
river runs winding under a h^h ridge of bills, Imt in 
so. broad a vall^ t^at you have many many fi|9fa of 
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its coatse in your eye^ and towns or villages like the 
little one of Argenton seem to occur continually on its 
margin at proper distances from each other. The 
hills are covered with vines, but, in this leafless season^ 
that plant looks so little like vegetation that it deducts 
from, rather than^ adds to, the beauty of the scenery. 
We came on through a great diversity of country, 
suffering frpm heat and dust; From the hill at Argenton 
to Z^e Fay^ all is barren : very light land, growing no- 
thing but heath and stunted beech timber. But at 
Le Faj/j this changes abruptly for fine corn-fields, 
TWth meadows, upland and water, chesnut timber^ 
standard fruit trees, and pretty chateaux; the villages, 
however, in which most of the chateaux are situated, 
are dirty little holes. Hilly country. Passing Le Fay 
you ride again through a poor 'country, but a very dif- 
ferent one from that between it and Argenton. It is 
hilly, bearing heath and chesnuts, and appears un- 
peopled. Miles and miles of road we passed without 
seeing a house. The travelling most tedious. Through 
La ViUe au £rtm, to Morterol^ at and near which 
latter place the country is again very interesting. The 
valleys larger and the hills higher than any we had 
passed before, and there is swth a constant succession 
of them, that it would be almost impossible to con- 
ceive prettier scenery. Man^ pretty villages placed ' 
here-and-there in different situations, some on the hills, 
some in the valleys, scarcely to be discovered now but 
by the church steeple, sO buried are the houses in 
orchards of fruit trees^ the principal tree being the 
plum, which is just in full flower. This, indeed, 
seems by far the most cultivated of all the fruit trees. 

D 
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The fialds, which are all enclosed as with us^ "mthin 
live hedges, are lined with them. The timber is birch 
anfl chesnut, but so backward is this season, that even 
the former of these trees does not yet show a leaf. 
We did not ^et to Limoges till ten o'clock at night, 
for the farther we came on the more we were plagued in 
mounting and ascending hills. At a shprt distance from 
Mbrterol (which is in the Limosin) the country becomes 
the most savage of scen.es. Continual hills, a deep 
mould on solid rock, and bearing heath, holly and 
chesnuts. The wheel was dragged one minute aud 
the nesxt all .the passengers out and walking, walking 
a mile serpentine to gain a quarter of a mjle of way. 
When at th^ bottom of a hill, all above is a roqky hill, 
brown or green, as the holly or heath preponderate, 
and now-and-then a small strip of meadow, watered 
by beautifully clear springs that gu§h out from the 
rocks ; but bne qannqt help wondering where the 
people come frpm to tajce advantage of and ^uide this 
water, for not a cottage is to be seen. Fi:om the tops 
of these hills, tops of other hills is the object as fax as 
th^ eye can reach. It must be a pretty forest in the 
summer time, when the chesniit and birch are in lea|, 
but now that all is brown e^cf^ptip^ the holly, it looks 
really savage. The first time I have seen the lizard of 
. any size is here. They were running across the roa(|, 
and about .in all directions, the day being exceedingly 
hot. The green one is a most beautiful little anioi^al, 
about ten or twelve inches long, and of the most 
transparent green. As g^een as those noisiest of 
animals, the kid-a-dids pf America, aij^ ihpy I thought 
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A^ved at the BouJe d'Or at Limoges^ at ten 
o'clock of the night of Tuesday the 26th ; and coming 
near to the town we met the Paris Diligence going out, 
escorted by two gens d'armeSy a precaution deemed 
necessary from some robbery that has lately been com- 
nutted on the high road^ but in a part of France very 
remote from this. The distance from Chateauroux to 
Limoges is 32|^ leagues^ through the towns and villagea 
of Lottier, Argehton,LePay,LaVilleauBrun, Mortefol^ 
Chanteloube^and La Maison Rouge. We dined at Mor- 
terol^ but, the house being pre-occupied by Spaniards, 
apparently of all degrees, and our I^gence being foil 
of them, it was a scramble, in a dirty bouse, and in 
the kitchen of it top, for what had been left by those 
who went before us. ** Dabord, Monsieur,*' the brown- 
faced and brown-armed girls who waited on us, called 

\ out to every one that asked for something, but the 
dabord soon turned to U n'en resie plus. These unfor- 
tunate prisoners are crowding back to their own unfor- 
tunate country in hundreds. Travelling in all sorts of 
ways, by diligence, on horseback, on foot and in carts. 

j Some of them are very pleasant men, but they are for 

j the greater part, dirty, smoking fellows. My place 
from Chateauroux, 19 francs 15 sous ; and 3 francs for 

I the conducteur. 
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As I told you, in my last letter, I arrived here on the 
night of the 26th of last month. At the inn, I was ! 
obliged to eat, drink, sit and sleep amongst Spaniards. 
All the rooms doable or treble bedded; so, as I thought 
myself far enough south for the summer season, and as 
I liked the country as far as a very slight glimpse of 
it could make me acquainted with its merits, I hastened 
to get out ojf the inn, and fix myself either ia some 
^^ pension j'* or in lodgings, where I might be alone. 
The former, however, are all in the town. There is no 
such thing in the country ; and I, therefore, took, the 
third day after my arrival, two rooms furnished^ at 
about a mile from Limoges, and on the Bordeaux road« 
The landlord asked me twelve francs the month for 
them, and I did not hesitate in taking them at that 
price. He apologized for their being so far firom the 
town, and told me how valuable they would be to him 
could he but move them a little nearer to it; but lie 
was most happy when I told him that their situation 
was the very one of all others that I liked. As I had 
settled about the rooms, the next thing was where and 
how I could board. To walk into the town every day 
to one of the Tables d'Hotes was too much, and I, 
therefore, settled with a woman who lived in another 
part of the bouse with her family^ that she should buy 

\ 
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m& whatever I wanted, cook it and serve me. Her 
wages were agreed upon, in less th^n five minutes, to 
be another 12 francs the month. And, having settled 
every thing, and sent in my things, I paid my bill at 
the BotUe d' Or (24 francs for three nights and three 
days), and slept in my own lodgings on the fourtl} 
night of my arrival. 

The three days following. 'that of my arrival, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, I employed in 
looking round the town, going out a little into the 
country, and in seeing and hearing as much as 
I could of both. The climate I asked most par- 
ticularly about, and having invariably received satis- 
factory answers concerning it, I resolved on stopping 
here. It is by far the prettiest country I have yet 
seen in France. The town is situated on the side of 
a steep hill, sloping down to the river Vienne, whicl^ 
IS the fifth arm of the Loire that t have seen. It is 
larger I think than the Creuse, and is a most beautiful 
river, running through valleys of rich water meadows, 
and ha^ng hills of birch, chesnut, oak, and other trees, 
sometimes rising up at a little distance from it, and 
sometimes overhanging it. The current of the rivejr 
is rapid. In several places not far from the town 
falling in cascades over ridges of rock which have beeu 
placed horizontally across the river, so as to make it 
ti^rn a great number of mills of various sorts: flower 
mills, paper mills, and mills for the grinding of flints 
for the use of the manufacturers of porcelain, in which 
latter species of manufacture the town carries on a 
considerable commerce. Though owing to this, and 
its smallness, the river does not afford a communica- 
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tion with the Loire by me&tiB of n&tUii^ bo&ts &f AAf 
)size^ small ones are here employed in th<e trafflck 
carried on between this and other towns on its bfttiks) 
and, in the conveying of wood for fiiel and for the 
carpenters, it i^ almost indispensable. Large rafts of 
tord-Wood, and small ones of timber are launched oil 
it as near as possible to the place where they are cut, 
and the current is depended on for Safely conrejring 
them. A barrier across the river, near the town, pre- 
vents them from going any further than is ileceissary. 
Thd country is very picturesque. Hills, vall^yd^ or 
sides of hills, as ybu like to take them. Very fine, 
large and rich meadows^ fine-looking, enclosed corn- 
fields, and beautiflil woods* The fields are divided 
one from another precisely as the fields in Englsind 
are, by live hedges, which constitutes one great beatity 
bf our country. Here are orchards in abundance of 
apples, pears, plums^ cherries, walnuts, almonds, and 
peaches; all these standard trees, of course, and* t 
have now Icen the grfeatfer part of these in their ftdl 
bloom. The figure they iriake over the face of this 
pretty country is magnificent indeed. The plum is 
.the great favourite. It grows eveiywhere, is a certain 
and an abundant bearer, and it, in the shape of prunes, 
yields a great profit. The cherry is also a most 
abundant bearer. The hedges even are lined with this 
tree just as those of Long Island are; and the sort 
most In vogue is precisely the same as that which 
flourishes most there ; the little black mazard. Mahy 
very pretty country houses are placed very judiciously 
oil the most beautiful and most commanding situations 
)n the neighbourhood ; and froni any one of the hiUs 



routid trife toivn, one sees the whole, or thfe great;er 
part of ihese at one time. iTiey are almost all of 
them built in the §ame form and manner, are white, 
ahd have pretty gardens rpund them : that is, pretty 
French gardens, for the laying out and beautifying of 
a' garden, is one of the. things in which wc! and our 
neighbours show our entire dissimilarity of taste. The 
walks must be straight^ and when lined with grange 
trees (and they, all are here), they are shaved square 
or round, according to the gardener's fancy. To every 
ohe of these coiintiy-houses, and to a great many of 
the towh-houses, too, there is a plantation of two or 
more rows of lime trees; atid being trained with very 
great ca're, they in time, form/ a complete shade from 
the sun, and a shelter that nothing but the hardest 
rin can penetrate, whilst und^r them is a pleasant 
walk let the weather be however hot or however wet. 
It is principailly meant as a shelter from the summer 
stirt J ahd I t&ke it as a very certain sign of there being 
such a sun. It is, too, a great ornament to the countiry, 
a^ trees growing in their natural way are in such plenty 
all round that the formality of these tilleuls is lost. 

The town of Limoges is not sb handsome as Oi-leans^j 
nor is it so cleah/ Thfe population is about 22,000 
souls. It is another assemblage bf narrow and dirty 
strefets, vi^ith one wide one goin^g almost all round it ; 
and with three public walks, or. places. The Place 
d Orsey, said to be on the site of a Roman Amphi- 
theatre (and which is on a . spot almost aiiiphi- 
theatrical), the Promenade de Fourny, and the Mairie. 
The two fornier are planted with rows of limes that 
are trained as I have said above ; the latter is chiefly 
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used as a parade for soldiers^ The buildings are^ the 
Cathedral^ a curious monument of old architecture 
which the English constructed when masters of this and 
the neighbouring provinces; the Palace of the Bishop, 
which was built not long before the Revolution, a very 
fine and spacious house^ having behind it a most mag- 
nificent garden. I went within the gates of this to 
ask permission to see the garden, but a very old man 
in clerical attire, told me it was not the pleasure of 
the present Bishop that any one should be admitted to 
it 5 however, he took me to a place which was divided 
from it only by a very low wall, and over this I could 
see the garden, and duly appreciate the» taste of die 
man who fixed on the spot whereon to have it. It is 
spacious, regularly laid out, and well attended to. 
Though at several hundred feet below, the river seems 
to run immediately under it, and the view of the lower 
parts of the town, of the river to the right and to the 
left, and of the country almost all round, is various, 
and, of the two latter, exceedingly beautiful. The 
pretty country houses on the opposite side of the river, 
in the midst of upland meadows, large orchards^ which 
were, when I was there, in bloom, chesnut and birch 
plantations, and all so prettily blended together, con- 
duce to the beauty of this view. The third and last 
public building of any consequence in Limoges, is, I 
regret to jsay, a " Malson centrale de detention,'' an 
immense and splendid pile, which stands upon the 
site of a very large convent that existed before the 
Revolution, but of which nothing now remains but 
some fragments of immensely thick walls. This cen- 
trfd house of correction contains now 800 prisoners, 
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but there are five Departements that send their cri-^ 
minals here : those of Charente, Vienne, Creuse, Cor- 
r^ze and Indre. A little man whom I became ac- 
quainted with at the inn^ would have me go with him 
and see the most magnificent building in the town^ if 
not one of the most magnificent I had ever seen. It 
was this prison ! He told me it had cost already a 
million of francs (about 40,000 pounds sterling) and 
that it was not yet finished. In the Prefecture and Mairie 
tiiere is nothing particular, excepting that the clock 
on the latter is ornamented by an almost colossal 
figure of death with his scythe and sand-g]ass, who 
pulls the string of the hammer of the clock, and 
makes some curious signal with his head as it strikes 
twelve. 

In one of my first walks out of the town, on the 
day after I arrived, I met my Parisian friend who had 
taken the place in the -mail off my hands at Chateau- 
roux. He knew me directly, and, making me a pro- 
found bow, again began to apologize for the ^^ vilain 
tour'^ that he had played me. He was staying for a 
day or two at the Boule d'Or as well as I, and, in 
walking back to it, we met a curious procession : a 
newly-married couple followed by thirty or forty 
young women and men walking two-and-two. All the 
ladies highly ornamented with nosegays, but without 
any bonnets on their heads. Nothing but plain white 
caps. The whole procession was led by a player on 
the bagpip€9. The bridegroom is a very respectable 
tradesman, a tanner of the town, and he is, besides, 
one of the Jvdges of the Commercial Court. He and 
bi« bride were showing themselves to the world upon 
JD3 



th« oc^Asidfl^ by parading the toWri^ a proceeding v^ 
usual with people of their rank. 

Execrable a^ the bagpipe* of ihe morning were, 

therie arose in the evening a storm of music still more 

execrable. A considerable mob, chiefly con^lsthig of 

young men, came Along the main streets, having mule- 

btells, cows'-homs, conk-shells, drums badly beaten 

And old saucepans and kettles well beaten ; and with 

these instruments, each contending which should thake 

itself most distinctly heard, and with menftdi^ and 

jeerings, this mob of men proceeded to tht hous^ of 

the tanner; and after having exhausted their lung^ 

before his door, they proceeded to parade the towti as 

he had done in the morning. When 1 first hedrd lhi» 

I thought I recognized in it the punishment usually 

Applied to the ears of cruel husbands in Englatid ; but, 

cm inquiry, I was told that the tahner had been fnixfried 

befbrey aiid being a ixAdmoer he had dai^ed to matry a 

inittden lady, which wais contrary to propriety. Widc/tWf 

and widowers must marry widoWers and widows, or 

they most not marry at all. The noise was renewed 

every evening for three eveningis, but with increased 

Vigow every evening. The number of men mcreased, 

snd with them, the irumber of musical iWstrumet^s; 

and, at last, frightful transparencies Were eihiWted. 

The streets were thronged with men, and, as tie pi&- 

- cession passed /along, all the vH^doW-sashies- w6re 

thrown t^ and the windows crowded by spectator 

Who ail seemed to' eAj6y it. Ef^^ry one tdked of it » 

an outrage on delicascy, and the yoting people a^ an 

liadacious infraction of their rights; , 

Seginning with the dajr aMer My entry iw nirjF to d g- ^ 
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H%s, iind tip id tfiis tim^, I ha^e had but Ve^ indiffeirttt 
wfeatHe^; The three first days after my arival at. Li- 
moges were fine and warm. So warm that I fancied I 
felt itt southern cTtmate, and, therefore, determined on 
g6ihg no further into it at this season ; but. I need not 
have s6 soon taken alarm ; for I have seen but very 
few fine days since.— ^On the 8d of May, as I was 
c^j^lng oiitibf the town up A nasty narrow and dirty 
sftt^t, the Rue Gagin61e, I observed a passing and re- 
passing of people mto and out of a large building 
havijig on its top the words ^* Cour RpyaleJ* in gilt 
letters. I went in with the crowd, and found it to be 
the criminal court, in which there was a trial going on 
rft the time. The sittings are held every three months, 
hot before judges who sit in this court and in this town 
ohfy. They go no circuit. They are inhabitants of 
the town in the court befonging to which they sit, sd 
that, if there be no other inconvenience attending such 
an institution, there is that, at any rate, of keeping a 
parcel of men idle during a great part of the year, as 
these gentlemen must necessarily be Who only hold 
their sittings once in every three months, and sit for no 
longer spate of time than about fifteen days at each 
sitting. You enter the court through a pair of high 
foMing doors which are guarded by Kgeti d*arme with 
a' sword by his side, and a musket with bayonet fixed, 
in his hand. It is a spacious and lofty room, divided 
into the necessary compartments. An elevated plat- 
forfti immediately opposite the entrance-doors, for the 
judges and the procureur du roi, a double row of ele- 
vated forms oh the right-hand side of the room for the 
5 jury and a single- form oh the opposite side^, railed off 
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by iron bars^ for the prisoners, the counsel sitting just 
under these latter. The whole floor is appropriated to 
the jurymen of the departement who being summoned 
to attend the assizes, generally spend thrir time. in 
the^ court. Behind these are the witnesses, and be- 
hind the witnesses is a small space of standing-room 
for the public. Five judges were sittii^ on the beneh, 
an indispensable number. They are dressed in a kind 
of silk frock-coat, with a scarlet robe flung over it^ and 
a velvet cap on their heads bordered with gold lace* 
The procureur du roi is the attorney-general, and he 
pursues cill criminals. He is always the prosecutor, 
and, if he cannot attend to conduct the case himself, 
he conducts it by his substitute. His dress is the 
same as that of the judge. The lawyers are dressed in 
a plain black gcnvn and a cap bordered with silver lace. 
The jury is composed of tweke gentlemen chosen from 
amongst the most respectable inhabitants of the de- 
partement who are above the age of thirty years. They 
are paid nothing for attending, but are heavily fined 
for neglecting to attend. The prisoners on this occa- 
sion, were a woman who was charged with having 
stolen 16^000 francs in the dwelling-house of a major 
of the army who lives at St. Leonard, a little town not 
far from Limoges, and a man suspected of being her 
accomplice because known to be her friend.* These 
two persons were neither of them ironed. A murderer, 
even, is not ironed whilst on his trial. But on each 
side of them, there sat a gensiCanne^ in his uniform 
with his cocked hat on his head, and with a musket, 
bayonet fixed, in his hand. The trial had proceeded 
too far for me to learn the precise manner of proceed- 
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ing ill sueh cases* The counsel for the woman was 
speakhig in her defence. A most loquacious little man^ 
who read firam a paper s^l that he had to say, which 
is Tery much the custom of French orators. By this 
means the pleader, of course, forgets nothing that he 
has thought of, and his address may be the more me- 
thodical ; but, if he adhere to this, he can reply 
to nothing that has been said by the opposite party, 
and besides, it has the effect of letting go the attention 
not merely/ of the audience but of judges and jury; 
and in the sentimental and pathetic, in which this 
gentleman very much indulged, the effect is most 
maudlin/^ He positively made the whole court laugh 
when he wished to make them cry; and though he did 
not absolutely fatigue them into a cry, he produced 
such lowness of spirits in the jury box, that the fore- 
man proposed, at four o'clock, that all should go to 
dinner. After the judgg and the procureur du roi 
and the jury had settled that this was advisable, and 
that they should meet again at ^^eit o'clock the same' 
evening, a few words in a low tone of voice fell from 
the presiding judge by way of expostulation with the 
counsel, for the extreme length of his speech ; where* 
upon the lattef pointed to the clock as his witness that 
he had been something less than two hours upon his 
legs. The judges, jurymen, lawyers, and audience all 
quitted the court, each taking his nearest road home. 

I did not fail to attend again at seven o'clock, but 
I found no one so punctual as myself. The jurymen 
began to drop in at about half past seven, and soon 
after the judges and the lawyers ; but until they were 
all assembled it was useless to begin, so they stood, or 



ifdked abbtit hi grcmps in the square befoVe the G<nirt>- 
h^»»€;^ fi^l biftily eativasdittg the rtrfaif . Thfe jucfgesy 
the pfoetrrew flu roi, the jury and the lawyers. I 
st0<)d upon thei steps of the hall door v^Mlst this wa^ 
- goiiig «m, and frodnft their manner of accosting each 
otiier as they aftived in this square, and other ex«- 
pfredslvenesses that I cbuld understand, but thait I casn- 
n(yt desctit]^, I diould be alflKost warranted in saymg 
that they were all engaged in canvassing the affair 
thaiC they were %<Ang sobiii to decide upon; but 1 dis- 
thictly heard the president judge say to' one dl the 
jurymen, its they took a turn near to where I was 
sticndftig, that the crrcumstahce of the malepri^dner 
having been in the house, was not proved. This sort 
of adjusting of ittatters continued for a fall hour, so 
that it was eight o'clock before the sittings Were re- 
sumed. The undignified eoiuluc^ of the judges o^ut of 
the court is not all. They ^rry it into the cbttrt 
They lounge about on the bench, as if perfecUy heed- 
less of what was gorng on; they talk and laugh with 
thfe jur^s on the flo^r (the jurymen not in the box) ; 
aftd this they have ample time for doings as they take 
no notes upon the trial. Some of them are very young 
nien too. One, that I observed in particular, I coidd not 
think to be upwards of eight^and-twenty ; and when 
I asked my friend who eulo^zed the prisbh, how so 
young a man a§ tfikt came to be made a Judge, he said 
that he wad named judge out 6f respect for his father, 
who had be^n matiy years a very Esteemed jtidge of 
the same court ! No compliment to the generisility of 
judges. 
•When the trial was proceeded in again, the Kttl<j 



man who spoke in tbe mdniitig, ftiisted 1th ortttioti, 
afid Aea^ as the prisoners had each his eomiael, the 
dcmoM for the mart tme to defend hiih* And here 
I was nxhpij ecftnpensated for all <iiat I had endufed iii 
the morning. Although also a joung tnan^ this latter 
tr«8 a f^ftry difterent sort of man. H<j had Written his 
defetfecy tnit it was a most abte one. He had had 
jrieniy of thn^^ nbt onfy to form his comment^ npon 
tte^ evWenee, hot a reply to the profcurenr du roi^ and ' 
from hte co^nnletttaryj I learnt the greater part of the 
ease; The evM^ncfe against the prisoner^ was almost 
tffith-ely* eircuiiistantiial 5 and it involted a great mAny 
drcumstafjces, some of them occurring with coiisidfer- 
ifbie fapftse of time between them, but fiirnishing barely 
suspidoti etiongh to pnt the prisoners on their trfgtl. 
Therefore, this dpeech consisted purely of remarks 
upon th^t evidence, as it was connected with the cha- 
rtteters of th* wftnesseis fpd with their feelhigs tpwards 
the prisoners, and as it was reconcifcable with pro- 
bAility or possibility. Too many witnesses were 
brought to swear to 'the facts; some of them of re- 
sJ)fectabHity, and some of them not of respectability ; 
altid of oiie of thi^ Utter description he made thfe most. 
lie very cleiarty and concisely stated the whole case to 
the jury as it had been given in evidence, orhittftig no 
person, flme 6r pldce; and then He proceeded to dis- 
ifteinber the Whdle chain by putting the one in oppo- 
sfiioh with the other, and showing how impossible it 
v^ that one should have existed, granting that the 
otTier had existed. In all this he was much favoured 
by the complexity of the evidence, and the -great 
inittifeer of ^tnesseis who^ had svirom to it. Too much 
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WW proved^ very happily for the one prisoner who 
was defended by this young man, for he was acquitted. 
I was very inuch pleased to see the effect produced 
upon the judges and the jury by this last speech ; and, 
the former in particular being those who discovered 
the least steadiness during the speech of the morning 
orator, I was glad to see reduced to that gravity which 
is with us proverbially one of the attributes of judges. 
The procureur du roi replied to these two gentle- 
men, and they answered him, as the prisoner or his 
counsel have always the last word ; and, after a yery 
short charge to the jury from the presiding judge, 'the 
woman was found guilty and the man acquitted. The 
same judge then immediately pronounced the sentence 
upon her, which was, six years of hard labour in a jail 
in the town, after submitting to the cdrcan, a species 
of pillory. This pillory I saw as I was coming out of 
the town in a day or two a|^r the trial had taken 
place. A small platform being erected in a large 
open square, there are as many upright posts fixed to 
it as there are victims of justice to be exhibited. To 
each post there is attached, at about the ordinary 
height of a man, an iron collar (carcan), and this 
opens to receive the culprit's neck, and is fastened 
round it by a small padlock. There were, the woman 
who was found guilty of stealing in the house of her 
master, and four young lads, all for robberies. The 
crimes they were convicted of and the punishments 
tliey were sentenced to, were written out in legible 
characters, and fixed to the/tops of the posts; and 
these were all the persons that were convicted at the 
late assizes of the departement, out of the sixteen that 
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were tried. They endured this humiliation during 
one hour: a considerable crowd kept round the. 
place^ consisting chiefly of old and young women^ 
attracted principally by the circumstance of there 
being one of their own sex amongst the prisoners. 
The conviction was the subject^ of course^ of their 
conversation, and " elle est condamn^e sans preuve " 
was given from one mouth to thejother, till the whole 
crowd seemed pretty well convinced that a rare piece 
of injustice had been done towards the unfortunate 
woman. Indeed it has caused a great deal of talk 
amongst much less hasty and less biassed persons, and 
I think the general opinion is, that Judges and jury all 
suffered themselves to be too much influenced by the 
" forte pr^somption." 

In talking, some days ago, of the Revolution, first 
generally, and then more particulajrly as it showed 
itself at this place, and in the murder of M. de Chabrol 
(who and whose virtues are well remembered), mf land- 
lord drew an animated picture of the happiness that 
the French people enjoy now compared with that 
which they enjoyed before the Revolution. And in 
counting over upon his fingers the immunities now en- 
joyed by them, and that were before unknown to them^ 
one was the impartiality of courts of justice in cases 
where the contending parties are far removed from 
each other by their rank and wealth. He would now^ 
he said, just as soon go to law with a seigneur as with 
•the commonest individual 3 and much sooner would 
he go to law with a.seigneur than with a pretty wamanA 
0/ course, I said, your gallantry would not permit 
that ! No, U was not that; but, " mal beureusement/" 
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there existed in reality an influence, an influehcfe 
bieyond any that wealth or rank possessed, and one 
that even the Revolution had been unable to eftece. 
My little friend here begged to relate one anecdote. 
A judge of the Cour Civile of Limoges, a M — (but 
whose nanie I forget), was called iipon ohe morning 
by a lady, who inta^oduced herself by saying that she 
was the wife of a gentleman who had a suit at law 
that would shortly tome on for trial before him, and 
that she wished (very naturally) that her husband 
should prevail. Mr. — , who saw that the lady's 
design was to influence hirii as a judge, was fired with 
indignation at the insiilt, and calmly -replied that he 
would in this case, as he had done fh all cases hitherto, 
administer jW^ce. 

The little man told this, rising up on hfe toes as he 
pronounced loftily the answer of the judge ; his face 
colouring as red as lire from the vehemence with which 
he gave utterancfe to this instance of extraordinary 
virtue; and having subsided a little, he looked at trie 
for those corresponding marks of astonishment which 
he thought could not fail to be produced by such a 
refcital. But, seeing nothing more than ordinary in 
my/ countenance, he thought the phlegmatic English- 
man must be j-oused by a " qu'en perisez vous ? " and 
when I told him that I could certainly relate to him 
no such anecdote concerning any English judge that 
I had ever heard of, for that none but a mad person 
would dream of approaching one* of them on such a 
mission, he lost all humour, and thinking, I suppose, 
that partiality for country had itiade riie, at all hazards, 
deterniihe On finding Out stipeHOr virtue in the Eng- 
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Iteh judge, he turned ftom tne with an **ah bah!** 
that expressed it well. , 

The rainy and cold weather Continued up to the 10th 
ult. when, having often noticed a placard on the walls 
advertising a " Domain" for sale, 1 thought to see what 
& domain was, and to hear all connected with the 
agriculture of this part of the country. The weather 
became warm and the rain having apparently ceased, 
I went off intending to explore my way to a place at 
about two leagues distant from Limoges, and on 
the Poictiers road, called du JStaut, or Meyjas, which 
h^d teen represented as consisting of a village with 
a gientleman*s house in it, surrounded by uplafid 
aijd water mfeadows, arable land, timber and under- 
wood, and chesnut plantations. The road I took to 
get id it'Was enough to dishearten aiiy one. t followed 
the Poictiers road till I came to a village called little 
Limoges, where scarcely a house had a casement in 
it ; and then turning <)ff the main road, and taking 
one to the left, I entered a kihd of forest of chesnut 
trees, where large spaces were sufficiently clear of 
trees to be ploughed and cropped. The land a light 
sandy soil mixed with pebbleiS, bearing chesnut, oak 
and birch, the latter the finest of the sort I ever saw, 
and producing now and then great beaiUy on the face 
of a wild and ill-cifltivated country. Hanging Woods 
of this tree, which ^Vas oh this day only just in full leaf, 
were the oiily beauties I had to admire, biit these, the 
item of every tree being the colour of pure silver, 
the form of the tree itself, its leaf aind the peculiar 
colour of it, made almost amends for the dreary and 
tvintry appearance of the backward chesrtut. I had 
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fiequently been told that in the neighboiB-hood, and, 
indeed, all the departement over, I should meet with 
incomprehensible patois ; and, having lost myself 
amidst the woods on this day and being in a predica- 
ment when most of all I wanted clear and compre- 
hensible explanations, I found that the warnings had 
been given me with good cause. Two tall figures were 
at plough under chesnut trees, driving each a pair of 
cows that were drawing by the horns, that is, by a 
yoke which goes from poll to poll of the animals. 
One after the other, I accosted these two men, neither 
of whom could understand a word I said any more 
than I could understand what they said. I repeated 
frequently the names of the person and place where I 
was going, thinking that proper names they would 
understand, and tiiey did, or seemed to do ^o ; but 
the directions they gave me were utterly useless. I 
several times lost my way in this same manner, but I 
always found some one to talk a great deal to me of 
which I understood nothing, and many who, though 
they still could not make me understand their dialect, 
made me understand their expressive gesticulations. 
They led me upon clean and high ground, and pointed 
out the village I was going to and objects between it 
and myself which I should have to pass in my way to 
it ; making themselves most animated direction-posts. 
At about mid-day I got to Meyjas, a»village, though 
it consists of only the master's house and the houses 
(dwellings) and out-buildings of the three metayers, 
or tenants on Mr. Constant's domain. The former 
is the mansion, what we should call a moderately good 
furqi hou^e. I knocked at the door and ^ little 
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youthfiil lady en negligee opened it for me, and called 
her husband. My excuse I had determined to make 
when I should be upon the road to the place I was going 
to see, but when on the road I found quite enough to 
do in thinking of it alone, so that I found myself at 
M. Constant's door so destitute of any plausible ei^- 
cuse for going to see him that I was compelled to 
throw myself upon his good humour. He ask^d me if 
I lived at Limoges. I said no, nor in any other part 
of France, but that I was an Englishman. *^ Ah !" 
he said, /^ Anglais : c'est ^gal, c'est ^gal : brave 
homme, brave homme ! " They were just at dinner^ 
and insisted on my sitting down too, so that, in five 
minutes, my perplexity was at an end and I was sitting 
at dinner with the Maire and Mayoress of the Com- 
mune, for such I found my host and hostess to be. 
They pressed me to this, with unaffected good man- 
ners^ and would hear no apologies from me for the 
manner in which I had broken- in upon them; but, 
after laughing a good deal at my account of the pa- 
tois I had met with and of the road I had come, they 
looked upon me as a kind of strayed child, and were 
proceeding to give orders for a bed to be prepared 
for me. In the room there hung the pictures of 
Charles the 12th, George the 2d, and Louis the 18th, 
and to this latter the Maire pointed, saying that he 
owed great obligations to England for having given 
him refuge during the time of Buonaparte. The 
Mayoress asked me if the late Queen of England had 
not been poisoned ; a belief very strongly entertained 
here. After dinner M» Constant took me out to see 
his ff^iw, a piece of grouQd of about two^B^glinb 
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acres, well stocked ^h standvd feiH trees, but 
amongst them, the most valued is the English cherry. 
There is a fish-pond in it, and a very rich apple and pear 
orchard adjoining it 5 but M. ConsUnt is not that neat 
and psuins-taking man about the garden that I always 
supposed all Frenchmen to be. From the gai*den, 
which, with the village, stands upon high gfoond (the 
Jiouse is called ^^ dtt Haut") the scenery is woody 
and wild. It put me in mind of what I saw in coming 
from Chateauroux f and I could not reconcile it at all 
with any idea I have ever entertained of Prance, I cdtild 
not help fancying myself in the *< Western Countries,*' 
and every man I saw I thought a b^k-woodsman. M. 
Constant is not unlike an American by any means. 
A tall good-looking man, with a short jacket on him, 
a long beard, shoes without strings in them, with his 
hands in his pockets, and a twist of tobacco in his 
mouth« 

The village consists of the house above mentioned, 
which has two good sitting rooms down staifs, and 
four bed-rooms above; kitchen and out-offices, and 
stables and poultry houses. Then there are three kwig 
buildings with two r<k>ms on the gro\)nd fioor>, and a 
long loft above to each. The floors down stairs; are, 
the earth trodden hard, and the roofe are thatehed. 
These are the metayers* houses^ Bams, stables, shedis 
for coWs and pigs and sheep are generally all built in 
one, as they often are in America. The metayer being 
the former of France, I must give you some account of 
Kim, and i cannot do better than give you an accoiHA 
of the manner in which this M. C<:mstaat lets his tbvee 
lftr»k» o«t to theni> beea«w yoiit wHl theH' m# %Mt 
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situation. The metayer is, in fact, a servant. He liv^s 
in the shed I have described, and near to the house of 
the landlord^) ivhich house is called the ^^ maison de 
VMiitre/^ the master's house. The reason for letting 
farms in this way really appears to be a want of in- 
dustry or energy in the owner. He wishes to have the 
profits and incur none of the plagues attending a per- 
sonal superintendence of his own ajQTairs ; and, there- . 
fore, he gives up all into the hands of his servants, with 
a strict bargain that a stipulated share of the profit is 
to be his return. The most general division is of one 
^W of the profits, the metayer finding implements, 
live-stock, and labour and seed, and the master nothing 
but the land. This is' the sort of agreement existing 
between M. Constant and his three tenants, whom he 
calls his servants. They are bound to supply his house 
with fresh pig-meat^ with fowls, and eggs, and with 
butter. They rent none of the wood-land, because 
the xaere act pf cutting and binding, or of felUng, that, 
would not entitle them to so much as a half of the 
profits ; so the master cuts his owji timber and under- 
wood, and* the metayers are bound by their agreements 
to cartot ^o wha^ver place l^e directs them, so that 
he finds them in food during their absence firom their 
own homes. They are bound, also, to work in the 
master's garden, or elsewhere, upon no other wages 
than their food during the time of their continuing to 
work for him. I saw all three of these tenants, or ser- 
vants, at plough. They were using cows,* as most of 
the pi^ople in the neighbourhood do.. A little boy tQ 
each team as driver, though these poor little ill-feted 
•W* ?BE?J?¥ ^. ^^ fi^ft^J^.*? require but.littl^ 4ptt 
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• ing. To each metayer's house there appeared an 
ample family of well-looking children, but who were 
' running about as wild as hawks and much dirtier. The 
houses are furnished with coarse earthen ware utensils, 
and other articles of homely furniture, and though 
every thing looks uncleanly and untidy in the extreme, 
it is, perhaps, tidy and clean in proportion with the 
habits of the occupiers. Their food is sdup as the 
ataple commodity. For breakfast, dinner and supper, 
in the summer time, soup made of a piepe of 
any kind of meat and with an outrageoy^ propor- 
tion of herbs and vegetables, is the dish preferred 
by all. In the winter they pick up the chesnuts as 
they fall, and divide them with the master, and of these 
also they make a soup. ITie bread most commonly 
used is that of rj/e, but it is by no means unfrequent 
in the poorest spots of country hereabouts, to use buck- 
wheat flower in the making of bread. This is, how- 
ever, the poorest sort of bread that is made, and none 
but the very poorest cultivators use it. They call it 
bid noir, as we, I dare say, formerly called it black 
wheat, and now buck wheat. And, as it would be 
singular indeed to find neatness and care displayed in 
the exterior of these dwellings whose interiors are so, I 
may almost say, filthy, nothing is there to be found in 
the way of garden, or of any description of out-house. 
The place seems to have been built close upon the road 
merely for theconvenience of stepping at once on to it| 
the house close to a well, and a monument of filth and 
idleness, a dung heap, is erected at every door- way. 
To look at these places one would imagine the people 
a set of creatures merely thinking one moment of ob- 
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obtaining that which shall prolong existence through* 
out lUb next j and yet they possess property^ and are a 
kind of masters. 

M. Constant had advertised only one of his metay'* 
T^ to sell, and this he called a domain; but, like a 
true woodsman, he would sell any thing, and, accord- 
ingly, if any body would buy the whole three together, 
with the mansion, he is most willing to sell.— Altoge* 
ther he has 550 septer^es of land, and the highest 
bidder may have it all. Ninety septer^es are every year 
sowed wth rye or wheat, and as it is the custom here 
to sow land only every other year, there is always 90 
septer^es in fallow. Sii^ty of ialtis (underwood), which 
he cuts every six years. Six large meadows the size of 
winch M. Constant does not know, but of which his 
tenants cut annually 10 to 12 hundred weiight (ten to 
twelve quaintaux) of hay. There appeared to me to 
be as much meadow as arable land, and that which 
was neither arable, meadow nor coppice land, was in 
chesnut plantation. As to the quality of this land, it 
appeared to be not of the best. A light but rather 
deep loam upon gravel. Its produce I asked about, 
and was assured by the Maire that his metayers usually • 
sowed a septier of wheat upon a septer^e of land, the 
septier of wheat weighing about 90 pounds weight and . 
the septer^e measuring about 22,000 feet, or half an 
acre English measure ; and that the return was on an 
. average nine times the seed. Something less than 27 
English bushels to the acre. Summer crops are some- 
times sowed on the resting land, of buckwheat or 
potatoes, and as much manure as can be made on the 
farm is used on it, but. none is ever Bought, On the 
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iwiuiie three faltns tbe stock kdpt is 8 t)Wt^ liS cq«% 
AOO slieep and 25 to 30 pigs, grfal; and sm^U^ Mritb 
poultry, pigeons and such like. The oxen and eoW| 
are small^ and they are all worked, and none of 
them ever half &tted. But it is the flocks of thf 
liimosin that are the most extraordinary perhi^ 
jthat any country can show. Ncme of the animals 
w^igh much, though some of them are of immense 
size. Long-backed, long-legged, large ahd 'long* 
headed, and long-wooled. Some, and a good many, 
too, are black $ and some, though -old, are so. saiaU 
that they do not weigh more than twenty UoreSy Im 
weight They may truly be said to be of all sizea^ 
sorts and colours. The merino is discoverable in a 
great many, but so degenerate i They are kept in n« 
^ regular manner. No food is grown purposely for them^ 
and, if nature did not cause weeds and grass to spring 
up in Pastes, they would starve in the summer. In the 
winter they are penned in staUes and fed upon hay 
and bran. They go prowling about all the summer 
long either upon the roads,^ or under the chesnut^trees^ 
,with two or three shepherdess attendants, wha being 
{attended by from three to six active, clever and savage 
dogs, never but in cases of emergency quit. their jseBta^ 
and never their knitting. Four dogs belonging to a 
flock of this kind came at me, as I was retumii^ from 
the Maire's, with a ferocity that made me remember 
how often, since being here, I had been warned to walk 
^ways vnth a stick.' I picked up some stones, intend- 
ing to act only defensively towards them, when a shep- 
^faerdesii (more like a fury) came rattling abng in hcf 
'«abotB> in attire coame and glaring, and vidi nothing 
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bn hest keid, nothing evto to keep up her long hair| 
kmi wlio, imagining that I vma about to do^some mis** 
chief t0 her clogs, applied to me ^omeepithets fouler than 
tbbse that shepherdesses have erer been supposed to 
m^. It night have. been excess of flimplicity; but I 
Mfthinly n^er was so be-d-^d before in all my. life. 
* Wheat is now sellings at 9 francs the sepiier (101 
pounds 4 ounces^ English Weight, for 7s. 6d.). Bar- 
hay, 7 francs. Oats, tt francs^ Buck wheat, 4 francs. 
Hayy 3 francs to 3i francs (2«. 6d. to 28. lid.) the 
liasidred weight- — Oak timber the foot square^ l^ francs. 
Wood, 100 faggots, 40 francs. — Labourers, when hired 
by. the day, 20 to 25 sous. — ^ITie whble amount of 
taxes paid on the estate of which I have been speak- 
ing, 400 francs (16/. 13^. 4d).— The expense of en- 
registering an estate, on purchasing, 5 per cent, on its 
valtte. Expenses of conveying about 60 francs to the' 
pnblk notary .<-<The sum asked by this gentleman for the 
niidle 550 septer^es, with, of course, the farm-houses 
'and bttikiif^,and with the mansion-h<llise and the gar- 
den attid OFChiMs, is 85,000 francs, and '85 louis d*oiii 
i» Madame, us it is customary in siich bargains, always, 
by way of courtesy^ to give Madame a louts in every 
Ibmisand fran^^s. It would be's^bout 154 francs the 
septer^e. Or 354U. 18«.-4A. for 275 English acres. 
About-12{k-46«. 8(i.*an acre; which I have reckoned 
as about two septer^es. — Much less than this he would 
take, for nothing can be more widely different than 
the asking and the taking price. The Notary of whom 
I inquired the way to this domain, told me that such 
was the price asked, but he added that the dernier mot 
would be considerably less. The whole, Monsieur 
b2 
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Constant said, ought to let at a money-rent, for 3000 
francs a year ; and yet he said that land ought, and 
did, yield a profit of 4§ or 5 per cent. — ^As to the ex- 
penses of cultivation of this land, I could learn nothing. 
The owntr knew nothing about it, and I suppose the 
farmers would not have been able to give the least 
assistance in estimating them. They appear to be 
really experimental farmers, and the experiment appears 
to be entered on in consequence of the simple questton 
" is eating and drinking compatible with doing so and 
so?'^ I think Monsieur put the produce of his land 
at the very utmost, or the expenses of cultivating xnust 
be enormous if he could only let such a place for iSOOO 
francs a year. However, if the information is not cor- 
rect in every particular, I can learn better in the many 
opportunities I shall have of so doing whilst I am here; 
land I have every reason to feel pleased at my visit, to 
Meyjas. The Maire walked a good part of the way 
home with me in the evening, ])utting me into the right 
jbad, and showing me that there is a road to his house 
upon which carriages might pass, but not without diffi- 
culty. He invited me to come and stay at his house 
during the three days of the races that are to be held 
next month near the village in which he lives. And 
here I close this long letter. 
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Limoges, 96th Jane, 1824. 



SiNcx I wrote last to you^ I have had some days of 
fine warm weather, but, from all the experientte I have 
yet had, uncertain weather is the lot of these people 
as well as it is ours, for scarcely a day has passed with- 
out at least threatening for the morrow. It is still 
cold, too, and, though, to be sure, the people all say 
the season is unusually backward, we have yet no 
cherries but such as come from a considerable distance , 
south of this place, and no strawberries that are 
estoble. The vines, of which there are but very few 
in the neighbourhood, are very backward indeed. 
Instead of having made considerable shoots, scarcely a 
bud has bursted yet, and all sorts of evil is anticipated 
from this circumstance. 

In the bad weather I do not move out, and this has 
acquired for me the appellation of "Hermit" and 
" Oiseaw de Cage " amongst some young French- 
men who live near me, and who, though they very 
much dislike bad weather, will brave any thing to get 
out. — On the 21st of last month I went into the town 
to see an examination of young horses that was to 
take place before the Mairie, and by the Maire assisted 
by competent judges, to determine which were the 
fittest, and to awar4 the owners the different prizes that 
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are given yearly by the government. " There are three 
prizes, the first 1500 francs, the second 1000 francs^ 
and the third 800 francs. But a man who intends to 
become a candidate for the prize, must bring the foal 
and show it on one of these show days, have it en- 
tered on the books, and prove himself to be a native of 
the departement.. This is to prevent foreigners-coming 
into the country with their undoubtedly superior horses^ 
and taking off the prizes; l)Ut it is a sure method to 
prevent the improvement being rapid. This depart^ 
ment is famous all over Prance for itfi nimble and handr 
•gome little horses ; for its chevaux fins ; and serefi! 
very pretty little animals were shown on this day^- Btit 
the greater part, though thought exceeditigly beautiM 
here, would not be considered so in England. Tfce 
Trench have no taste whatever about horses. Cheval 
fin^ is the horse in perfection, and so as he have thih 
and long legs, no matter for the rest ; so that, tod 
often they are narrow chiested, very thin itt the body, 
with short upright necks, hanging tars fend tre- 
mendous heads. But some are very handsofhe, artS 
though tamed, and treated by their owners with Iftfc 
greatest kindness, they are as vicious as mtdes, biting, 
and striking with their fore legs as viciously a^ thai 
traitor of animals does. None of the men that I saw 
here with their colts appeared to be professed horse- 
breeders, but countrymen who became possessed of 
them by chance. After the three prizes were awarded, 
many foals were brought and entered, to be judged of 
on future occasions. 

By the side of the gates which open to a courts- 
yard in which is the entrance to the Mairie^ I ifc* 
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marked three or four tows of little hand-bills giving 
rititiee of couples that were going to be married. 
The notice sets forth the name^ age, and profession 
of the man, then the name and age and pfofession dnd 
place of abode of his father and mother; and then the 
same by the lady. The Maire of the commune mar- 
ries the parties according to the Civil Code, and then 
they are married again by the prietSt. But the pla- 
carding the names ^d places of abode, aige and pro- 
fession, sfgainst the wall of a large square place that 
is, used constantly as a parade for soldiers, is what 
struck me as being somewhat indelicate ; or, at least, 
I could not help thinking that it would be thought so 
in England, where the experiment was lately tried in a 
way feeftdinly not ' so gross, aiid where it was cried 
down instantly. 

On the 22d, the annual fair was held in Limoges. 
Fairs in France are like fairs in England. Ciittle of 
all kinds are brought to be sold, plays acted by stroll- 
hig players, wild beasts are brought to be shown, and 
toys and finery of all ^orts get assembled together in 
tinusual masses, and the people seem unusually in- 
clined to lay out their money. This greatly dfepends^ 
however, on the iveather, and the 22d was a very 
wet day. Farmers and their wives are, however, proof 
against rain, so the town was full of them and their 
cattle. Oxen, cows and calves, sheep and a profusion 
of goats and kids ; ^and amongst the animals of the 
cow kind, I noticed Some of the prettiest little crea- 
tures that, I think, I ever beheld. A little animaJ 
Spotted black and white, and being hornless, with a 
vety fine coatj and with Hmbs fine in proportion to the 
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jsmaUnees of its other parts. I think I saw some of 
these once in Rose*hilI Park, near Whiteflood ia 
Hampshire ; but those, if I recoHect, had long horns, 
and were larger than the animals I saw here. ' These 
are hornless, and, though I am afraid to say how small 
they are, I am sure that no Alderney cow ever was .so 
small. Not so high as a common ass; but a little 
longer in the back. They are bred in the wild parts 
of the country, and are kept by very poor people, who 
use them for their milk and calves only. They* call 
them brHtes, as they eame originally out of Brittany. 
They say that they give a great ded of milk and are 
exceedingly docile, The price they commonly sell for 
is 50 or 60 francs. The men' seemed ftilly occupied 
in driving and leading their oxen, cows, colts and 
mules, of ^hich latter there were an immense immber ; 
and the women kept the sheep and goats ; but the day 
was too showery for the fair to be any thing but one 
of business.^ Oxen are generally, I see, sold in pairs, 
and so are cows, with the yoke on. The former 300 
to 400 francs the pair, and the latter about 300 francs. 
Young horses from 100 to 600 francs each; but all 
that I saw here were of the little nimble sort men- 
tioned above, and a sort that is but little used in the 
country. Mules 100 francs each, for very good ones ; 
but these animals are so vicious that they are all 
brought with either bits of stout sacking or netting 
round their noses, and their masters strictly enjoin all 
passengers to beware of their heels. They are strong, 
or rather indefatigable, beasts, but very ugly ; and 
their chief occupation is that of bringing things on 
their backs through countriey that are impassable for 
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wagon and horses^ and almost for horses without the 
wagon. They go in droves with bells round their 
nedu; and^ with a leather cask, or very large bottle, 
on each side of them, they bring wine firom a great 
distance south of this. 

I was invited to walk about a mile out of the 
town to see the burying-ground, which is on a 
very high and commanding spot, at the end of a 
long line of straight and broad road, with high elm 
trees on its sides, the Paris road, and a fashionable 
walk with the people of Liinoges. The CiTneti^re is 
the burying-ground for the town. It stands on very 
high ground, and the view from it on almost every side 
is very extensive, in some directions beautiful, and in 
others exceedingly wild. It is a piece of land of 
about eight acres, walled round; and here people 
bury their relations in the manner best suited to tb«ir 
means. The poorer people put up nothing but a sim- 
ple cross of wood painted black, with a tin plate 
on it bearing the name and age of the person who is 
dead. But those who are rich enough, buy a space 
large enough for many coffins, have it fenced round, 
and exercise much more taste (or drollery) in laying 
out and keeping up little flower-gardens over the 
bodies of their fathers and mothers than they do in 
the gardens about their dwellings. Pinks and car- 
nations are here se( out in the form of hearts and 
other things, emblematical of nothing that the maker 
of them can feel for those over whose bodies he is 
exercising his skill, but strongly expressive of the rival- 
ship that is going on amongst the living, as to who 
shall have the prettiest garden over the bodies of the 
b5 
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dead; and stronglj chara6teHstic, too, of Freieh 
levity. On all the stones And all the crosses put h(iff 
by rich as well as poor, I observed a great qaan^ity* %f 
white or black spotjs, aecordtn§^ as the stone or €ros6 
was black or white. These things arc just in* the fontt 
of a small pear, and as I tiiotight it a very ugly joraa- 
ment^ I said so ; but I was instantly ioM chat they and 
the tears ! Raining cats and dogs is a common hyp«»^ 
bole with us, but the French would almost cry theta* 
M«my of the inscriptions were curious, a great masy 
pretty, but I saw buir one that was sertous, and thac Ifir 
said to have been written by the subject of it hetseiiy 
and only a very few days before her death ; ^t whe99[ 
she saw that her speedy death was inevitable. My 
friend admired the- little gardens exceedingly^ and 
poured forth great censure upon the owners of sottie 
that seemed rather neglected. We walked back tntd 
the town, and though the badness of the weadnftl^ 
prevented some dancing that was to have taken plac« 
in the afternoon at the Tivoli of the town, the pea* 
sants did not let that prevent their merriment. Everf 
little public- house was full, and one room of each was 
appropriated to dancers. These people^ )K)wever^ o£ 
the Limosin do not show the elegant taste that per- 
vades almost all classes of almost all the French people 
as to dancing. The music is. the bagpipes, playedltiE 
the most excruciating manner, asid the figures th#f 
dance resemble nothing I ever saw before. They clap 
their hands at one part of it, and give a kind of indiaa- 
whoopj which serves as a signal for some simultaneous 
change of position ; but it is m lit?tle elegant, and the 
dancing on boards vriih 8ai>ott i* ao he9Ti% and H^ 
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aight and bearing oif it; aiad^ as the afterfioon xva$ 
^et, came. home. 

The next^ day introduced me to a man that I had 
^read of in England^ and that I had often heard of here. 
I fonnd him sitting with my landlord Under a vine iu 
the garden behind our house ; an4y as I was ^^ Mon*^ . 
sieur TAnglais/' he very politely got up and offered mt 
his seat. It was the Count Abisbal^ the Spanish 
General, of whohi many ugly things are sud, aiid who 
is now living in the most perfect retirement inaUttk 
country box almost hidden in a pretty garden, on the 
road between Limoges and Aixe, and at about half a 
mile from where I am. They say he is pensioned by 
the Freneh government at a cost of many thousand 
francs the year, and that, besides being pensioned, he 
is imprisoned; at least, so far imprisoned that he 
eannot tnove from this spot. In person he is tall, or 
about five feet eleven inches in height, very npr^fa^ 
hut with v«ry square and high shoulders.. His face is 
rocmd and veiy dark, and it would be handsome but 
for an unusually wide mouth and a faiilty set of teeth. 
His hair is raUher gray, his eyes smaH and his nos^ 
rather turned up than straight. When walking fast 
or running he limps sadly from a very bad fracture of 
the upper part bf the shin-bone, a wound that he 
received from a mudiet-ball, I beKeye, at the battie of 
Alnsbal in Catalonia, where h^ gained a victory for 
which he was nikade a Count. He told me that th^ 
ball,^vhen extracted, he took particular care of^ and 
as 'the war was still going on, be loaded qne of his 
pisKds wkh it, kepi it carefully always by Mi side, ^d 
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wore it for two years waiting' an apportunity to send 
it back infto the body of some Frenchman^ and tlus 
he ultimately did^ but where I forget. He talks 
French most elegantly, and he understands something 
of English, German and Italian. He is a man of great 
general knowledge, and he piques himself upon hb 
knowledge of history, in which he seems to take great 
delight. He talks much about his own ^^ unfortunate 
country," which he ought not to do without blushing, 
if all that is said of him be true. His great amuse- 
^ment at his house is in imxumerable canary birds, 
rabbits and guinea-pigs, and in his garden; about all 
of which he talked with so much glee that one would 
ima^ne his whole life had been spent in affairs of 
this small kind; but he carries affectation enough 
into his hermitage to feel a presentiment that a field 
of battle will be his grave ! He invited me, with my 
landlord and a young Frenchman, to go and see his 
birds and rabbits. We went, and I was very rnch - 
pleased with the place. The garden slopes gradually 
to the south away from the road, and the house, though 
so low as to have none but servants* roojns higher 
than the ground floor, is very pretty and convenient, 
and the view from the windows is exceedingly pretty, 
notwithstanding the place is by no means on a height, 
but is rather placed on a piece of gently sloping ground, 
so advantageously situated as to command views of 
several very pretty heights, covered either by che^ut 
plantations or apple and cherry orchards. The evening 
was very warm, and in walking home through some 
lanes not wide . of the main road, the notes of the 
oightiDgalea were almost deafening. There seemed 
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to be hundreds and hundreds of them collected to- 
gedier^ lining the hedges every step that we walked. 
One or two will make music enough for no small ' 
neighbourhood^ but here they were in such profusion 
that every tree and almost every branch seemed to 
have its nightipgale. 

The races that have been looked for with impatience 
being fixed for the 12th of this month, I went off with 
my little French friend to see them. The road lead- 
ing to the ground was over fields and through chesnut 
plantations ; roads that are seldom used even for cart- 
ways, and only on such day^ as this for carriage- 
ways, so that we who were on foot fared somewhat 
better than those who were in their vehicles. All the 
roads, however, were thronged by passengers of one 
sort or another, but the greater part were people from 
the town, and going on foot. The course is of an ob- 
long shape, and it is a road cut on the crown of a hill, 
the whole skirted by chesnut woods. All within the 
oblong is cleared of trees, and the round may be three 
quarters of a mile. I do not think it is any more. A 
rope fence goes all round on the inside of the road, 
and behind it are a great many booths and stages, one 
or two erected for the Prefect and the Maire, several 
others by private individuals, and all the rest-Jby people 
on speculation of letting places. The Prefect is 
perpetual Steward. He sees the men and saddles 
weighed, starts them, and is judge who is the winner ; 
and that his authority may be supported, the ground 
is kept by a troop of gens d'armes, assisted by a de^ 
taebment of cavalry, who are stationed, all round the 
course with their swords drawn ! This is the worst of 
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France. Nothing can be done that is not done udder 
military miperintetidence. Blue coats with red' f aeii^ 
^tare you in the face at every turn, and in every pdoHb 
meeting of ^Hhatever kind, you get to it by sufferehce 
of bayonets or drawn swords ; but the people not only 
do not mind this, but they seem rather j^roud. of it, ot 
at least; one of the greatest boasts they have is of 
their fine troops and their fine dresses. They are so 
femiiiarized to the praises betowed on the army in war, 
that in peace they do not mind the trade. 

I did not think of finding precisely an English clerk 
of the course, galloping up and down with his long 
whip and tremendous voice ; but I did not either ex- 
pect to see little boys chased at the poiat of the lance; 
and shouted off -the territory they infringed on as if 
they were the strolling members of an enemy. At 
every instant a gent d*arme was appealed to for per^ 
mission to stand here or there, and whilst his consent 
was received with disgraceful gratitude, his (Cssei^ 
was submitted to with the utmost cheerfidness. Obe 
thing only there is to admire in these scenes, and that 
18 the uniform politeness and desire to oblige shown 
by the soldiers, whether gens d'armes^ cavalry or infan* 
try. They only take upon them to look much fiercer 
than other m^n. 

The French have adopted our word jockey for the 
man who rides, and they have adopted the Bnglidk 
filtyle of dress for them, though not in its purity. The 
saddle that is commonly used in France is one with 
pummel behind and before, mounted in brass, pre* 
cisely like the military saddle ; but as that is incom* 
jiatible with racing, they adopt ako our small saddle 
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fast tiUs purpose. The telle Angl^se. But the riders 
aFf he«vy young menvaiid are very bad ridep. The 
lightest: of them was brought to the standard wei|rhl 
by having a piece of sheet lead tied round his waist: in 
a bandkerohief^ and so heavy a piece that it visibly 
affected his mgfrement. All beinft ready for the start, 
file horses were brought before the stage in which the 
Prefect sat, the jockeys all mounted; but when brought 
to each other's sides, they kicked at each other, Utj 
and struck but before at their leaders so, that in the 
ttonfusion the boys and horses gbt frightened and one 
of the horses hurt* When they became pretty quiety 
^ fas/' Htt them off; but as two or three, out of the 
seven that w^te to start, pranced about a little, prepa-^ 
ratdry to flinging out their legs, and thtis lost an hnn^ 
died yards c^ so, the Prefect cried oiit for them to 
Stiolpi dnd in a moment arrets was echoed alon^ 
Ae outpcMts^ of gens d'armes and lancers, and thet 
horses brought l^ick to the starting place. Another 
pladtig and another kicking were to be gone throughi^ 
I thought " stand liot upon the order of your goings 
but'go,'^ but the Prefect has no taste in jockeying, so 
1h^ would have a fair start. The second time of start*^ 
ing, the boy who was so loaded with lead, took the lead 
br sonic little distance, but having to turn rather a* 
Aurrp comer for a horse that is at half-speed, he was 
felriy brought out of the saddle by the weight roimd 
his body. The next horse fell over him, and a third 
fell without cause soon after, so there were then only 
four lb come in. The race was for the government 
xfiip, s^ it was to be run for tvtnice round the course^ 
^imi:lMddS4 tlie joicAseys idd» ibt litirting, thatu^ 
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winning there was no racing at all. They came in at 
little better than a hand-gallop. Several other cups 
and subscriptions were ran for during the day, but I 
did not stay to see them all over. ITie jockeys who 
fell, hurt themselves very much, and as the course is a 
gravelled road, the horses that fell cut J^eir knees. — 
The company was the most fashiopable of the town of 
Limoges. There were two or three carriages and 
four, and numberless vehicles of other descriptions, but 
the road they had to come very ill-suited to them. I 
observed that all the ladies came dressed as if for a 
ball-room, excepting those that came on horseback. 
Riding on horseback, by the by, is performed by the 
ladies here in a manner very different to that in which 
it is performed with us. They all ride astride the 
horse, as men do ; and this is not confined to the far- 
mer's, miller's, and baker's wives, but ladieswho ride for 
their pleasure, ride in this way, the only difference in their 
dress being that they Wear a cloth gown that hangs on 
each side down as far as the foot which is supported 
by a pair of common stirrup-irons. There were but 
.two ladies on the race-ground differently mounted, and 
they, following religiously the fashions of Paris, ride 
on horseback k I'Anglaise, that is, with a side- saddle. 
Of the beauty displayed at these races I can se^y nothing 
disparaging, but the ladies show rather an incorrect 
taste in coming most airily dressed into a forest, to get 
to which they have to come most of them in open car« 
riages, bounding along over stqnes and through ruts, 
in awfiil contrast with them and their dresses. There 
were really many very pretty women there, and in 
spite of Molisrb's outrageous libel upon «U that i» 
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Limosin or Limosine, I do not see but their faces are 
as Christian as those of any other people. It is true that 
you rarely aee a handsome person amongst the labour- 
ing classes ; but a great deal of this is owing to their 
habits and occupations. The women dress in gar- 
ments inexpressibly coarse. It is almost all home- 
spun, and alnibst all of them are dressed in the same 
colours, — blue gown and red apron, or red shawl, 
coarse thread stockings, and sabots on the feet. If it 
were not that the whole is invariably surmounted by a 
very ample, a very clean, and nicely plaited cap, which 
is, if the material is not of fine texture, at any rate of 
much finer texture than any other part of the dress ; if 
it were not for this, the whole female neighbourhood 
would have the appearance of being clad in a work- 
house uniform. This dress maHes the women look old, 
but they have old-fashioned countenances tod. Young 
women look old, but this is only the young women of 
the labouring classes. One cause of it may be the 
cojistant exposure to the weather, to the sun and to 
rain, for all of them work out of doors and at the 
hardest of manual labour. Young married women of 
the labouring classes have, perhaps, another cause for 
looking old. They are doomed (or ^ great part of 
them) to become in some degree the mothers of per- 
haps twice as many children as they give birth to. 
From habits of idleness, or from a love of luxury and 
gaiety, or from a state denature, or from some un- 
motherly feeling, the " well-born" ladies of France 
rarely suckle their own children. To say that it is the 
well-bom only that neglect their children, is to say 
too little ; for it is notorious that all who can afford 
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to put their children out to nurse, do it. And In spite 
of Rousseau's eloquent exhortations and his rebukei 
Upon this subject, the richer classes of the French 
people are suckled abroad, I should think, as much as 
they were in his time ; for nothing, it seems, can be 
more general than this is now. Supposing there to be 
£te many who have the means, ^s there are of thoifte who 
hare not the means, of hiring mothers, one half the 
French- nation is suckled by the other half. I have 
t^o or three times lately stared to see some ladies 
^pping into their coaches to go out Jkll dressed ju^ 
after breakfast, and I could not help thinking how ju0t 
is Rousseaii^s description of the consequences of the 
practice that he inveighs against. In all the parading 
that I have seen ott every jftne morning and evening in 
t*e public walks in and round the town of Limoges, 
and constantly as they are attended by all the female 
population, I have never yet seen a lady carrying or 
leading a young child. Their children, whilst they 
are dressing, walking out, attending balls and all sorts 
6f places of amusement, are sewed up in strong cloths, 
Aursed and nourished by any hands but those of their 
toothers; very often, nay, I believe most times, not in 
the same house with them, aiid sometimes in the dirty 
and unwholesome hovels of the nurses, at some village 
in the country, and remote from the place of their 
birth. Of two married servant women who live in the 
house where I live, and one of them is a very young 
#oman, both have nursed other people's children; 
though to" the elder, of the two. some objection was 
taken by thfe father and mother of a child that she 
took, on account of her ndt talking pure JFi'ench. But 
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well-founded as the olgectibn was, sooner tlum lose k 
$rmA&h' ift such a trifle, the chiki wafr cominltted to 
her care. Gain, of cdurse, is the object of the nurse, 
and to enjoy uni3iternq[>ted idleness or gaiety the object 
of the mother 5 but I think it hiust be one of the causes 
of the young marriild woman of the labouring people 
looking so old and so eare^wom. She perforins work 
. of various sorts, notwitlistanding the duties of mother 
of her own children, and half mother of the children 
of others which fall on her, duties so incompatible 
that the husbandmen of the Limosin do not impose 
them on their cows ; for though they are in the habit 
of working cows, they never milk them at the same 
time. ' ' 

As I have mentioned two or three times, my dislike 
to the sort of weather that I have here, I will copy out 
my journal of the weather ibr every day since f have 
been here, and then you will be able to compare it 
with yours/ For my part Ihave not yet felt aiiy dif- 
ference of climate, and I have no reason to anticipate 
«n^ from what I have .experienced. The husbandmen 
complain that the season is unusually backward, but I 
was speaking the other day with a gentleman who is a 
banker in the town, and who in affairs of business once 
passed some months in London, and he congratulated 
me on my having come into a climate very much re- 
sembling my own. Pays de irouitlards (fog-country) 
the French call England, and this is really a country 
of rain. I begin my journal with the -day on which 
I entered my lodging, which was on the 2dth of 
April; 
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April 29th. A warm day. Thermometer 76. 

30th. The last a very warm night, and tjits day a 

warm one. The same heat as yesterday. 
May 1st. Rain s^U day. Thermometer 60. 
2d. Rain again. 58. ^ 
3d. Cold and cloudy day. 56. 
4th. Rainy but warmer weather. 65. 
5th. Some rain, but not a great deal. 65. 
6th. Same weather precisely. 
7th. Showery land colder. 58. 
8th. Wind changed in the night from south-west 

to north-west, and the day has been cloudy 

but cfry. 67. 
9th. Beautiful day. 70. 
10th. Warm day, but overcast. 72. 
11th. Fine warm day. 75. 
12th. Nasty hot and wet day. 65. 
13th. Rainy all day. 67. 
14th. Rain all day and cold wind. 58. 
15th. Rain all day. 56. 
16th. Rainy and cold day. Same heat as that of 

yesterday. 
17th. Rain began soon after twelve o'clock, and 

kept steadily on. 57- . 
18th. Rain and cold. 55. 
19th. Rain or clouds all day. 57* 
20th. Cloudy and threatening all day, but no rain 

fell. 59. 
21st. Cloudy and some rain. 60. 
22d. Very wet, indeed. 61. 
23d. Wet again. Heat just the same as that of 

yesterday. 
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May 24th. Cloudy^ but no rain feU. Heat the same 

again. 
25th. Cloudy all day and rain in the evening. 65. 
26th. A thick fog in the morning, but a cloudy 

day after it. 66. 
27th. Finer day than yesterday, 70« 
28th. Fine warm day. 70. 
29th. Warm day, but so cloudy that the sun 

never once broke out. A '^ jour de dames," 

as such days are called, because they do not 

spoil complexions. 72. 
30th. Warm day. 73. 
31st. Began raining early in the morning, with 

the wind north-east. 67. 
June Ist. Rainy morning, but much did not fall after 

eleven o'clock. 66. 
2d. Fine day, but a smart wind. Vent de bise. 

73. 
3d. Some rain fell during the day, which was a 

warm one. 74. 
4th. A day with almost no rain I 70. 
5th. Fine day. 74. 
6th. Finer day. 76. 
7th. Fine warm day again. 76. 
8th. Finer day. 78. 
9th. Rain in the evening. 74. 
10th. Rain in the morning, and cloudy all day. 75. 
11th. Rain or clouds all day^ but warm neverthe- 
less. 77. 
12th. Overcast all day, and rather cold. 64. 
IStlu No rain to-day, but great threatening. 73* 
14th. Rain the greater part of the day« 71* 
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J«lie l^tb* Rain faliing all day, and, at intervals, veijr 
hard indeed, 60. 

16th. Rain all day again, and this a colder day. 
56. 

17th. Rain almost the whole of this day,* but the 
wind changed in the evening from the south- 
west to the north-west: 58. 

l6th. Ilaih all' day from the north-west, so the 
change which took place yesterday does no- 
thing. It is determined to come. 65. - 

19th. Rain again for the far greater part of the 
day. The Indian corn is now not more than 
ii inches high, and it is looking exceedingly 
yellow. Wheat is just in bloom, and rye i^ 
turning a little brown. This latter crop is a 
much more general one than wheat. It is 
sown broadcast on high and narrow ridges, 
and though it stands but very thin upon the 
ground) it grows to an immense height. FuD 
eight feet high. 

20th. Did not rain till the evening of this day. 63. 

21st. Began raining before twelve and kept on 
steadily for the whole of the day, the wind 
being south-west. 78. 

22d. It rained in the afternoon. 64. 

23d. The wind very high kll day, but that falling, 
towards night, the rain came down in torrents. 
66. 

24th. A vei;y wet day. Strawberries just turning 

rei 5 and currants doing the sartiei but I do 

^ ' / Jiot see gooseberries in any of the gardens. 66. 

25th, Another wet day, 65. 
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June 2ddk The haymaking which has fby soin^ time 
been put off in the hope that fine weather 
enough for it would ultimately come, is now 
begun, but under no very auspicious time, if 
we look to 'the past. All people^ however, are 
looking with some confidence to the new moon 
which, they think will bring about a change of 
weather, . This moon, too, is looked^ upon as 
decisive of the husbandman's fate. If a wet 
one, a short harvest is inevitable, and if a dry 
one, an abundant harvest is safely calculated 
upon. The wheat and rye crops though stand- 
ing generally very thin upon the ground, are very 
much lodged, but the people say that all will 
be right provided they now have warm and 
dry weather.— The day cloudy but warm. 
Thermometer 66. 



I have now lived here very nearly two months, and 
en manage too, so that I am qualified to give you some 
account of tiie expenses of house-keeping. My expenses 
are such as will almost make you laugh* I looked at 
scoxie very excellent rooms tiiat were to foe let in i^e 
town ; but this I did before I thought I should succeed 
in finding any lodging out of it. They were too lafge 
and too many for me. ^ Three large rooms and two 
kitchens ; kitchen and a servant's, rcioms and for 
these, unfurnished, I was asked 300. francs tfie y^ar. 
Mine, you know, cost me 12 fi-ancs the month fur* 
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tiished. The old woman who cook8 for me, does It 
for 12 francs the month, and she goes to the market 
and buys whatever I tell her I should like to have. 
She is in the genuine sense of the words a *^ plain 
Cook,** for give her a potatoe to cook in any other but 
her own old way (pass^ au beurre) and she spoils it to 
a certainty ; so I soon found that my best way was to 
live upon the plainest cookery and to know as little 
98 possible about it. Of bread there are three sorts 
commonly made by the bakers, purely wheaten, mixed 
rye and wheat, and pure rye. The first is 4 sous (two 
pence English) the livre, or eighteen ounces English 
weight. The second is 3 sous the livre, and the third, 
the rye, is 2^ sous the livre. Meat is from 10 to 12 sous 
the livre, but it is not the same kind of thing as meat 
with us. I never saw such meat in my life. Scarcely 
any thing so bad on board of ships ; and of cdl the 
loathsome, the disgustingly filthy sights in this world, 
I think 1 could safely bet tliat the Rue des Bouch^s 
(Butchers' street) of Limoges would prove itself the 
most deserving of the epithet. It is exceedingly nar- 
row and very winding, but most providentially it stands 
on a declivity and has a rapid stream of water con- 
stantly running through it from a fountain that stands 
at the upper- end of it, and this carries oflf all thej 
filth that tellects round the filthy butchers in such i 
manner as to incommode even them. Their shops ant 
houses fiill of carrion, and they look as if they had 
from their infancy been enveloped in it. Their streel 
is noted for its nastiness, and those who are obliged Uk 
go to it, go and deal with the men who live at on« 
of the outer ends. I never saw so disgraceful a sight» 
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W^at a difference between it and the market-place of 
Philadelphia ! With very fine oxen, indeed, they have 
the worst and least fat beef I ever saw, and the butcher* 
irtg seems to be performed as they tell us it is i^ some 
parts of Sputh America; the flesh pared off the bones, 
leavingthe skeleton entire. The great difference between 
our cookery and that of the French arises, I think, from 
our knowing how to prepare meat for the spit and from 
their only, knowing how to prepare it for the table. 
The. English butcher excels the French butcher, and if 
English cooks wer^ dependant upon the French butcher 
they, would not get on at all. The merit of these cooks 
is their making any thing, of the bad meat that I see 
about here. I speak oiP. this place particularly now,. 
f for. at Paris it is better. Here (and all along the road 
I came) they do not make; ^ipp^rently any distinctioa 
as to- season or age for killing animals. Hares are as 
common at table now as at ai>y other tjme of the year, 
: aiid partridges and fowls the same. Calves are carried 
I to market so young that I see them going by my win- 
dows every Sunday morning into the town, two or three 
in a pannier hanging at the sides of a common little 
! horse ; ancj as for lambs, I believe they are lulled when 
I they do not weigh more than a few ounces the quarter. 
I leave you to guess their weight, when I tell you that 
on every Sunday morning (the market is held in the 
town on Sunday mornings) y I see the farmers, who live 
in the neighbourhood, walking into the town with, 
many of them, as many as four live lambs on one arm. 
The little animals have their fore and hind legs tied up 
together, and this forms an eye for the man to put his 
arm through, and with this load he seems to walk very 

F 
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little iiicommocled. Meat and bread are the two great 
afticles in the house-keeping, and I have said enough 
about both. The smaller articles are propbrtiohably 
cheap ; butter, for instance, 14 sous the livre. Beer 
H) sous the bottle, and wine 8 sous the bottle. Ve- 
l^etables cost a mere nothing; and I see that the largest 
bill that I have yet had brought me in for one weelc is 
10 francs and 7 sous, or eight shillings and seven 
pence halfpenny. At this rate, a man might cost 
himself in board for a twelvemonth ho more than 
^OL I4s. Od, 'the Ibdgiiig at H francs the month, 
6L Os, Od. and the attendance another 6/. 0^. Orf., 
making ^together 32Z. 14.9. Od. But I have had no- 
thing to do with fires, which would form another, and 
a' very important item. I took my lodgings at the 
price the bwner asked for them, aiid tliough hot very 
l^rge, they were convenient and clean. They had been 
inhabited befdr'i^ me by the Spanish General, Abisbal, 
and his servants'. The womdri asked me just what t 
gave her, as wages, and she buys me all that 1 want 
find charges me for it. E>:ctpting thie meat, all is very 
gbod, biit nobody miist come here from England unth-. 
crtit making up his mind to forego thfe grass-Jed bfetf of 
that countrv. 



i ' 
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i REcteivii) your letter at Limoges on the 27th. The 
very day after. I had sent off a letter to you, having then 
determined on staying another month at Limoges and 
on coming Back to Paris after a very short visit to 
Auverghe in which t wished to pass through Clermont, 
Moulina^ and so on to Paris > but your Jetter informing ^ 
me that X was to meet you at Parisr on the first of this 
month, left me iiot a moment to spare, so I toolv my 
place again in the diligence and came off on the !28th 
at eight o'clock in the evening, to travel night and day 
till 1 reached Paris. It is an undertaking of no small 
iniportance to travel a hundred leagues at one stretca 
in one qf these vile ro?id wagons, bul bad as it is 1 was 
most happy in getting a place in it, for I was in doubt 
as to whether 1 should, not have to take a place in 
anotlier,, and a mu^h worse .sort of vehicle^ a coach 
that is called the Pa/ac/ie,, a very large coacli-body 
With twp or three different compartments, fixed on only 
tico vchepis ;- the consequence of which, is that to give 
the effect of springs, the body is bung to the carriage 
with so jinxicti play allowed tha| you are in danger of 
being jerked .9ut of the .windows, at every step.- iThey 
go, too^ .exceedingly , slow, as. they have seldom ^mor« 
Vh^n three horses : but notwithstanding, this, and th5 
notoriety of it, the proprietors of them have the face 
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to carry puffing far beyond that of the owners of otir 
Rockets, Bang-upsy and Telegraphs, and call this 
thing L'Edair, and, in illustration of its swiftness, 
to have a thunder-bolt painted on the outside pannels as 
large and *9.red as ^ red-hot poker. 

However I did not ride in this, so I have no right 
to abuse it. But at eight o'clock I got into the Coup^ 
of the diligence, where I foynd myself in company witl^ 
two aged but very chatty ladies who were to leave me 
about the middle of the night. One of them had been 
in London, but she did nothing but abuse ix. She had 
been there when a mere child, and remembered no- 
thing but its dirty and sjmoHy streets. She knew 
^ every thing and talked about every thing. The pos- 
tillion stopped, and left her voice exposed to perfect 
quietness. "Why does he stpp?" she inquired, 
rather discoi>certed, I suppose, at. hearing herself so 
plainly. *^ Pour faire — — ses chevaux," her neigh- 
bour answered. " II 4 raison," and on she went again. 
They were very pleasant companions, however, for 
such a journey, for when awake it amused me to listen 
to thein, and when aslee.p I believe they thpught I was 
listening most attentively. At about one o'clock in 
the morning a serious thing took place. 'We. had 
been, and still were, escorted by a gent d'arme 5 only 
one, because the rest of the troop belonging to Limoges 
were distributed about on service, there having been 
a little time before some robberies which had given 
great alarm. At one o'clock, and in the wild countiy 
that I described to you in my first letter from Limoges, 
just as we were walking gently up a rather long hill, 
our escort^ who had walHc<l his horse on some dis- 
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tance before us, made his appearance on the top of 
the hill, coming at a smart gallop, and halloaing with 
a most stentorian voice something that we could not 
understand. The. more completely to frighten us all, he 
fired one of his pistols, and by the time he got up to 
us, he had the discharged pistol hanging to his arm, 
while he was flourishing about his sword in his right 
hand, still crying out— to the postillion to keep straight 
on his road — to the conducteur (who was on the iroof) 
to keep firmly in his place— and to the pasaengei^ not 
to attempt to get out ! This was very kind of him, 
but he only took a turn round the diligence, and ga- 
loped off again at speed, calling most frightfully on an 
imaginary troop of gens d*armfs to follow him, sword 
in hand, rout the rufiians, and protect the Paris dili- 
gence. The " en avant mes braves gens d'sgrmes; pro- 
tege le diligence de Paris, sabre a la main!" rose, 
every member of the sentence, in import and in ton^, 
till a poor lady i^'ith her family, who were in the ia- 
,terieur, or middle body of the coach, uttered cries and 
groans enough to reduce this vapourer if he had heard 
them: "Nous sommes attaqu^s, noup sommes pcrdues/' 
the little girls kept crying out, till the fellow came 
galloping back again, having fired the other pistol 
when he got off a suitable distance from us. Still he 
kept halloaing and galloping, whilst my two com- 
panions said not one word, but kept a silence which 
I did not interrupt. We all thought of nothing less 
than being robbed, and we all . made up our minds to 
it when the gent d'arme came and told- us the story, 
which was, that he had seen eight &riga»(/« {rogtiesf 
every man that is out at an unseasonable hour in 
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Prance being a brigand) on the road^ and that when 
iie accosted tlhem as to what they were at, the reply 
waSj^ ^ You will see presently." Upon this he fired Ms 
ISrst pistol/ which did not take any effect but that of 
'dispersing them and making them all ruii across thfe 
Tieath'down to a certain point where the rbad took a 
H;nrid, a point to which we were to cbni6 shortly. We 
kveti very 'silent in the coup^ till this point was well 
passed, and liy the time we got to the ne:ict pjoste 
rb^^kle, the place where we were to chang"e horses, the 
^6bndaTctetir had Whlspered"that he believied ft to be all 
'S' j^wm, thkt the gent d'^rme was a young man wishing 
"for ptxjtnotioii, and that he took this opportunity of 
showing his" p^retensions' ; biit he Tiad so frightened tis 
'atl'tliat ho one- forgate him', and- he* was verj^ glad to 
sneak a\^ay qrnetly }u§t before day- break, xVh^ii I lok 
Ay- two c6'nrpanions.' W^ had no more a^vetitu'res, 
thSugh* escorted 6very night by' one^ of' the "blustering 
'band" I was too tired to notice any ihirig that ^e 
'fussed. 'I was coming over the old ground, too, which 
iiiade it uninteresting, fexcepting that the crops* were ih 
'a state 'much forwarder than when I passed thrs way in 
ApriL Argenioiiy which I mentioned before as a pretty 
jilac^ is really iuor'e than pt-etty at this s'easoli. Thfe 
balconies of the houses of which the walls are standing 
close to thV river's edge, are covered' with '^yines iiow 
out in full leaf, and this is on both sides of the water, 
looking beautJFul,- as you tnay suppose.' The vines in 
the country round are all out also in full leaf, and they 
are very abundant; But the richest part of the coun- 
try that I haW passed certainly is that" betwfeen 
Estattipes a:nd Paris. It is flat aiid open, so" that 
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nothing can make it beautiful^ but the wheat which is 
sowed hi very great breadths^ gives it an air of rich- 
ness which cannot fail to give pleasure. 

As soon as I got into Paris, and found your letter 
directed to me here, in which you tell me you are not 
likely to come, I looked out for a comfortable boarding 
house where I might board as well as lodge, and such 
a place I foiihd in the Faubourg St. Germain. These 
boarding houses are the commonest and most conve- 
nient things at Paris. ' You have your own room or 
rooms;^ and in them you are perfectly separate from 
the family and other boarders, the only interruption 
you have is' from the maid or man senant who makes 
your bed, and that is usually done at the time you are 
at breakfast. When you go out, you lock the door 
and put the key in your pocket or deposit it at the 
porter's lodge. AH the boarders in the house break- 
fast and dii;ie at one table, but as some do not come 
down, or are not in, so soon as others, the breakfast 
is rather irregular ; but at dinner, it is a little more 
exact* All come at one time. The custom of the 
French people is to eat but twice a day, that is, gene- 
rally so ; and at these boarding houses, all you have 
after dinner you must prepare or have prepared, and 
served in your -own toom. It is in one of these that 
I now am. The cost is, so much for the room and so 
much for board. My rooms are 40 francs the month, 
and the board 80 francs the month, or 5/. English 
tnohey. The great thing against this sort of life is, 
that it brings you into a mixed and strange company, 
and, unless yoii have peculiar luck, company some part 
of which is disagreeable, I can scarcely say this from 
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experience^ for I have had but very little yet,- a^d all 
I meet with leads ine to suppose that I..ai^ fortunate 
in that respect. These places ^re of . new . origin. 
They say, since the peace, and that it is the- flocking 
of the English and other foreigners to P^risthat 
has caused them. The greater piart of them have 
some English guests and many h^ve scarcely any but 
English; indeed, Paris i?, at this ^se^on.of tlie year, 
so overrun by English visitors, that pne would won- 
der where they could put themselves if there were not 
such places as these. It is not customary for dili- 
gences to run to, certain inns or hotels where people 
may lodge and board at thejr picture; but all of 
them go to three or four large yards, where their re- 
spective offices are, and whence they- start. Coach- 
. offices and hotels are, therefore, entirely distinct, and 
there are in Paris but few inn^y or^ houses for lodging 
for the ni^ht and for t?iVing in horses and carriages. 

All people, high aiid low, tradespeople and nobility, 

. excepting only the very rich, live in chambers. The 

. houses are immensely high and large, a .large common 

staircase leads to the different floors^ and, witlio.ut 

many exceptions, there is a family on every flepr. 

Therefore, hou^e-keeping is a very different thing here 

^ to what it is in England, Nobody, seems to ow]n the 

^ staircase, though every body uses it, ^nd I believe the 

, keeping of it clean devolves. on the porter, a necessary 

appendage, to every house. . Few servants. are kept in 

families, for it is very much the custom to dine at 

restaurateurs, or to have the dinner And breakfast sent 

into the chambers from these places^ and the immense 

number of theip in almost every street is a convincing 
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proof that there is but little cooking carried on. at 
home. There is, in short, as little staying at home in 
a French family as jpossible, and if it were not for wet 
weather and night-time, those who have nothing to do 
in business, would never require a home. The house, 
' which is the great subject of pride with an English 
' ikniily, is but a secondary concern with a French one. 
A French gentleman will appoint you to meet him at 
some puWic place; at the place where he dines, or 
where plays at chess. If there are no children in a 
family, the husband and wife dine to-day at one 
boarding-house, to-morrow at another,, next day at 
another, and so on, till, in the course of a week, they 
have, perhaps, dined in as many different houses as 
' there aire days, and more even, for it is by no means 
peremptory on them that the husband and wife dine 
at the same bouse. They know some of the guests at 
every table where they dine, and the hour (for it is not 
more) that is spent at the dlnner-tafele is one of good- 
humour and noise and laughter. Though to a people 
so very fond of variety and constant aihuseraent, ' a 
most pleasing one, it is certainly a most irregular way 
of living, and the scrupulous English charge it with 
being the very root of all demoralization, the branches 
of which they see spreading themselves through every 
street and alley. With them the men are monsters, 
and the women little short of being the. same; but 
the English people that I see here are the most pre- 
judiced creatures in the world ; full of intolerant na- 
tionality, and they make a wonderful display of igno- 
rance in describing their disappointments. 

There is a general laxity of manners amongst the 
f3 
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those who conclude. at pnpe th?it th^y ^i» immgrfl 
have ^qme reason. An English lp,dy whq ^bpyld fajk 
opejily in the way that a French lady wjll tal|^j woviid 
be Iwshed out of her existence j but tberc^ says tfce 
Frejioh Jady, is precisely the difference betweien ms. It 
\^ all in tljat )vord ^^ openly'" The worst I h;|v.e y^t 
vvitnessed pf tbpn), is^ ^ tpt^l ab^ewpe of jeserve iippn 
almost.alj[|ioii)ts; their pjsrsonal condition^ aod thpir 
maladies and their r^n^edie^? ai:e all i^ade the .^i^y^t 
of cpmmon conversation; which are g^'ound^ suffii;;i^t 
for thqse >vhp Are bunting up i immoralities. It 4s a 
vi^ry bad t,astq^ but a very great .part ,9/ what we hear 
againsj: thjepgi may be jtr^ced to prejudice, sonif? of ft to 
ill-nature^ pnd some of it would probably be found V> 
be just. I hpe heard two or thrpe Fne^ch ladjps 

, .frankly pwn that the English are Jthe prplitieat, an 
ayow^ that is not the less amiablq bepause extr^jfted 
by thiB fact ; b.ut' then, tliey contend vehemently aijd 
upon the authority of English writers both ,0/ verse 

.a.i)d prose, jthat they (tlie French) ai;e far the most 

. agreeable. 
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ParU, e^b Aujwst, 1824. 

When I last wrote to you, I expected that this would 
be about the time when I should be able to quit Paris, 
but I ani now not much forwarder than I was then. ■ 
I do ffot by any means see clearly yet precisely at what 
time I shall be able to get away. I have seen quite 
enough of Paris to satisfy me. I have been bawled at 
enough by the miscreant drivers of coaches and 
cabriolets, they have splashed me enough and have 
bften enough nearly run over me ; so that I think 
time would wear itself out in the attempt to reconcile 
tne to the streets of Paris. They are narrow, ill- 
paved, and almost always muddy. The heaven of 
women, the French say it is ; and, I suppose, the Rue 
Saiiit Honor^ an illustration of Paradise ! 

in the neighbourhood of Paris, however, there are 
many things worthy of being seen, and I should be very 
sorry not to have seen those I have seen, and not to 
see some others that I intend to see. The weather 
has not been fine enough since I last wrote to you for 
me to go to several places that 1 did intend to go 
to beforb this ; but, besides having tired myself with 
seeing sights of the town, I have been to Meudon, 
Montmorenci and VinceUnes, and to the burial" 
ground, Pere la Chaise. TTie last of these JFour I went 
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to first (on the 29th of July), and, as to place, layiK^ 
out and so on, it is only a magnificent repetiticm of 
what 1 saw at Limoges, and of which I told you 
enough. On the rqad side, a little before coming to 
this one, there are several small families who seem to 
employ themselves in the manufacture of natural and 
artificial wreaths of flowers for those persons -to buy 
who intejid ornamenting the graves of theif -deceased 
friends with such ; and, accordingly, you see frequently 
, these wreaths hanging on some part of the grave or 
grave-stone. But in the burial-ground of Pere la 
Chaise f the great object. of attraction is the graves of 

..many great men who lie buried in it. T^e .tombs of 
Massena, Lafebre, Moliere and Lafontaine and maoy 

, others of the great wits and gjenerals of France are 
here, and to see them is very naturally desired ,by ^1 
who read of them, or read them. On the tomb-stcme 
over the grave of Moliere nationality. se^ms to be io- 
cessantly at work with a black-lead pencil, the conten- 
tion being as to which of the two, Moliere or Shake- 
speare, is the greatest of poets ; and, of course, aijcowi- 

, ing to the. pencil-marks, both are. The mostspiettdid 

. erection in this place, is the tomb over the body .of the 
wife of StrogonofF, the Russian^ who died, I believe, 
whilst the allied armies were enci^mped roynd Paris. 
It is a splendid thing, of pure marble ; and though 
one is bound to contemplate it as an emblem of Rus- 
sian conjugal affection, it is indisputably a specimen pf 
Russian magnificepce, and much more imposiiig as the 
latter than as the former, however it may have been meant. 
The architect has had the good taste not to nnitilate the 
marble by cutting out tears on it.-^he paths about 
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and round this burying-ground are some straight a)id 
others tortuous. ,Tlie trees are trained, in some places, 
and in others they are suflfered to grow at random. 
The ground itself is on the side of a hill which over- 
looks Paris to the. south-west, and in different direc- 
tions many of the small towns in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Leaving out the tomb-stones, it would be as 
pretty a *^ jar(Jia Anglais'* as I have seen in France, 
lis walks are not absolutely crowded in the finest 
weather, but you meet a great many persons when the 
weather is only tolerably fine, and particularly in the 
evening, promenading their time away in these walks, 
reading inscriptions, and enjoying all the other attrac- 
tions of Pere la Chaise. 

On the 5 th of this month, I went to see one of the 
country palaces of the royal family, that of Meudon. 
The village of Meudon is at about two leagues souths 
west of. Paris, and to go to it, you pass two small 
. viUj^es, Issy and Vaugirard, which are but the suburbs 
of Paris, and nothing, I believe, famous can be con- 
nected with its name but that Rabelais was its curate. 
The palace is a large white building, looking too large 
for the chateau of a private gentleman or a nobleman 
of France, but not looking vast enough for a roy^ 
palace in a country where the people seem to look 
upon every thing as of small importance when com- 
pared with the splendour of the court or the size of the 
army. The. spikes of the iron gates are gilded, and 
each <;bimney has its lightning-rod, and in this it re- 
sembles ttie Tuileries and the Luxembourg ; but else 
it is ixoAingr more than a large, and evien magnificent, 
country house. The beauty for which it is renowned. 
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is, a very fine site^ an eminence on \yhich \t is 
placed and . by means of which it commands a view of 
not only Paris^ but of Vincennes and Saint Denis and 
several othejr places beyond Paris, be.iiides a great many 
to the right and thp left of it, and of a great extent of 
country, through some part of which the Seine flows. 
This eminence by nature, is greatly improved by a v^ 
fine terrace of 300 toises (upwards of ISQO feet) m 
length, ^nd 3,0 toises in bfeadth, which forms a wajk 
alfnost immediately before the palace. Thp little vil- 
lage of Mpudon stands imnjediately under this terrace, 
the height of which may be guessed at by the circum- 
stance of the church steeple not reaching so high as its 
wall. The gardens behind the house a|-e spoken of as 
worth seeing, but I had not tin^e to go rourid tliem, 
and besides, I saw enougl) in the frpnt of it to judge of 
the style, which when sho\yn even on the smallest 
scale, is seen in all its variety ^ for it h?is no variety. 
The terrace is, how^ev^r, proof of thp pains that were 
bestowed and of the taste pf the famous Le Npstre 
who planned and ej^ecuted it, and whose taste m 
ornjimental gardening is the admiration of every true 
Frenchman, 

in coming home, I passed Sevre (not the rpad I 
\ve|at), where there is a very large building, a royal 
manufactory of porcelaifte, or Sevre-ware, which ia^ 
and very justly, famous for its quality and beauty. 
The show rooms are now all that the public js allowed 
to approach, though I believe tlie factory itself may U 
seen by those who take the trouble to ask in th^ 
proper place for orders of admission. The show room! 
are ornamented by the ware, and most' beautiful itisj 
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Npn^ of it is cheap, but those who can af&?rd to |)uy 
plates at SftZ. stjerling each could byy ;iothing more 
be.^iitiful fpr that money ^ny where else than thev can 
here. It is the delicate and ex9ellent painting on the 
Sevr^-l^^re tha,t makejs it so costly, but more delicate 
wprkmanghip it is impossible to conceive. Historip^l 
^ubjecfs are chosen, I see, generally, for the I^rg^r 
pieces of this ware, but on many thpre are the portraits 
Q,f epiinent men, painted aftier the best pprtraits, ' and 
cppied with surjgrising truth. Birds ai^d insects and 
i^pwers ar^ the paintings on the smaller things. One 
yase of superior beauty, a vase meant as a flpwer-stand, 
arjd which itself stands seven feet high, is on sale, the 
price fi^tA thirty 'two thousand francs^ or about 1^40?. 
sterling. 

Aft^v seeing all this finery, I came through the 
fields^ or rather, over the country, for it is all open, by 
tbe Sejije e^ud between the jtwo roads^ that of Sevre 
|in4 that of Vaygirard, to see t^e harvesters. The 
whe^J:, they tolcj me, was very much damaged by the 
con3tajt>t rains which had lodged it in a great many 
places, tbe oa!:§ and barl/ey very fine. 'The crops just 
^t this t}na^ give the country an odd look. They are 
sowed in (B^tji-emely narrow strips pf not many yards 
b.rpad> so that you sometimes see a, strip of wheat, 
potb^ ojF jbeans', another of barley, and then another 
of vin^s, Tji^n oats, cabbages and rye, . and; as the 
corn turns browii apd leaves the other crops green, 
they lopkj at ^ great distance off, like so many 1>road 
i:il?bons of different colours. They cradle the Corn 
genejrally about here, but particularly how that it {s 
so much lodged, and §p ipld farmer whom I spoke tb, 
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told me that he gave ten francs the arpent for this sort 
of work, and that his men grumbled at the lowness of 
the wages (the arpent 40,000 feet). Getting again on 
to the main road as I came to Paris, 1 met the Kii^ 
and his attendants going on their way to St. Cloud. 
He was preceded by a corps de garde, a set of scam- 
pering outriders dressed something after the fashions 
of olden times. The large-mouthed and square-toed 
boots, the larged cocked hat and the long embroidered 
^ waistcoat. The King himself I can scarcely say I saw, 
for while I saw a corpulent body and was looking for 
Its head, the cavalcade passed me. The coach, which 
was not very magnificent, was drawn by eight horses, 
and they were going at a smart trot ; a coach and six 
full of attendants came behind. 

On Sunday the 8th, in company with two young 

fellow-countrymen, I went off early in the morning to 

^ visit a rather celebrated little spot, the valley of Mont- 

morenci. In the first place it is a very pretty litdc 

valley having very pretty and somewhat extensive 

views from some of its neighbouring hills, it has a 

pretty little village in it, and a great many very pretty 

littlie country houses ; it gave the title to the dukes of 

Montmorenci, so famous in the history of Prance ; and 

. there now stands in it the Hermit age j a house that 

, J. J. Rousseau lived in. It lies north-west of Paris, at 

about four leagues distance from it, and on the left of 

the great north road from Paris to Calais. 

As we chose to go on foot that We might go our 
own road and stop where we liked, we breakfasted at 
St. Denis, a town at about two leagues from the 
barriers of Paris, in which is the ancient cathedral, or 
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rather abbey-church, the sepulchre of the kings ai^d 
queens of France, This stands at the end of a narrow 
and ill-built street, apd though very old, is not ijf 

- extraordinary beauty. It has severely suffered as - p 
building from the violent and lawless hands of the 
Bevolution, but it perhaps suffered more as a treasury 

. of relics,, Sq c^pletely was it devastated that for 
s,^,veT?il ye^xs it was without a roof and without altars.; 
butjtrwasby Buoiiaparte partly res tor-ed to its ancient 
state. The altar at which he was married to Marie 
Louiise st^ds in it now, and by the great industry of 
those who are in charge of it, a great many of the 
monuments and curiosities have been found and broi^ht 
back to it. A very handsome monument of Francis J. 
and his queen stands almost hidden by a large pillar. 
On (]|Uitting Saint Denis, we turned off to th^ left, 

r leaving on our left, an immense pile, a. barrack, with a 
fine> large parade before it. A barrack for foot soj- 
di^rSk. W^ got immediately into the country, amoiigst 

, corn (lelds;, and harvesters of corn.^ All the crops a^e 
line, bnt the wheat in all the good land is very much 
lodged^ and here it is more so than any where else that 
I have. seen it.. The lileys and grass are poking up 
through it and binding it down,, so that there is no 
alternative, and harvesting it the only way to save it. 
Accordingly the men were cradling that which could 
nqt be reaped, and the women were reaping all that 
could. This is on Sunday , too y a day when people 
with one accord hold themselves exempt from work, 
that they may dance and sing &^d be merry. But as 
they cannot keep up merriment , for an entire day, 
they {generally work ojie half of the Sunday, bear 
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mass afterwards, and then give themselves up, to 

The f^te of Montmorenci is on this and next Sim- 
day, and, besides the families wh(^ live immediately fe 
'the vafley and the neighbourtiood, a great number of 
persons come from Paris, and all joining together ne^r ; 
the Hermitage y they first dine on provisions that they 
bring with them, and then either w'alk about in the 
wMks cut through pretty plantations 6t (ihesmit 
trees, or ride about th€ valley, and they finish their 
day by dancing. The dancing we did not stay fojr, 
but went to see the residence of Rousseau. It is a 
neat little Cockney box, inhabited now by a gentleman 
iviio has taken care to preserve every thing that l^e 
iPound belonging to Rousseau, but which is not piuch. 
A^young woman opened the door of the court-yard, 
and took us through the garden, a small sloping piece 
of ground, lajd out partly in pleasure-ground and 
partly in kitchen-garden. ' Th^ first thing she pointed 
oiit to 6ur nptice was a Portugal laurel which was 
plahted-by Jlousseau himself, and under which is an 
ol^long piece of stone "presumed to have been his seat, 
and by the side of which a spring sends oiit a very 
Wilear but very little stream of water; Enough, how- 
ever, to fill a pond a little lower down the garden, in 
which the present pwner of the place keeps some 
swans. Close by this pond is a bust^ upon a small 
marble pillar, of Gr^try, the musical' composer who 
was a friend of Rousseau and who lived with him^, arid 
whose heart \vas buried und^r this pi|lar, which bears 
thje inscription : ^^ Ton g^nie est partbut^ mais tPi\ 
coeiir n'est qu* i9i.*' 
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Aftjer shqwing us a bust of Rousseau, placed in a 
nich in the wall, the young woman took us 'intp ?in 
oiiter and small room in which there is nothing of his 
Lut a bedstead;^ a small t^-ble,, and a few copimoij 
prints. Of Gr^try, there are the spectzi^cles, the ribbon 
of the I^egion of Honour which he wore/ and a h^and^ 
kerchief, that he wore when he died and on which the 
artist who took a cast "of his head let sqme of the 
plaster fall. The woods on thq sides pf the valley are 
of oak and chesnu^, and the orphards, cherry,' ^pple 
and pipm. Vines are. planted, too^ ip abundance about 
this retired and pretty place; biit retiremient in a 
pretty neighbourhood is all that seems to have beien 
the (Jesire of him who came ^o inhabit the Hermitage. 
I cannot help thinking that the 'field sports of England 
must hav.e a great deal more to do with the manners 
and morals of English people than is attributed to them. 
A French gentleman seems nof to enjoy life excQpting 
he }s in town, ' and it is almost essential to him that 
that town be Paris. All the ofticers 6f the arriiy that I 
have ji^iet with (and 1 have met with maiiy) out'df 
^^nsy seenji to talk of a kiiid of heaven when they are 
talking of being called to serve at Saitit Denis or 
Vincennes, and those who are happily at either of 
these places, would almost draw tears from you bv 
describing to you their lamentable\ forethoughts of a 
few months " in the provinces.^' We; oh tjie con- 
trary, have our most respectable people all living iii 
tl^e country, and a great paft of whom have never seen 
London ; and one great cause of our attachment to 
country is the jnherent propensity to sporting thatt 
almost sw?illows lip ap JSnglisbnian. It lie do not in 
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reality perfonn feats worth boasting of, he will boast 
of them without performing them ; but every man is a 
sportsman or wishes to be considered one. Even the 
buried-alive clerks in London of!i<*es, though they must 
perform a day's journey to get clear of their native 
smoke, do nevertheless penetrate so far into the coun* 
try as to have opportunity and scope enough offered 
them to shoot other men's game, or, worst come to 
worst, one another. Here there may be found soin^ 
gentlemen, who delight in boar and wolf- hunting, but 
one never hears it talked of. The princes shoot in 
the royal preserves, and the noblemen do the same; 
but a Frenclvnan would rather catch a woodcock by 
intrigue than shoot it. He will catch snipes and par- 
tridges in fringes, and pheasants a la pipee ; so that 
country life is nothing in France. Nor would it be in 
England what it is but for the hunting and shooting. 
However we might admire fine views, fine soil and 
iine crops, we should soon lose all relish for the views 
by constantly having them in our eye, and the crops 
are nothing to those' who do not own them. French- 
men get huddled, into towns as much as thev possibly 
can, and there they contract habits and manners com- 
pletely different from those of people who are accus- 
tomed to country life.' They are not industrious and 
yet they are not idle. They are active in little mat- 
ters. Particular instances are nothing, to be sure, but 
I could not help observing one who made as much fuss 
about his cane as if it had been a near and dear rela- 
tion. He would have some alteration of it about once 
a week. They dangle after women all day in the pure 
spirit of idleness 5 and when night-time comes all con- 
gregate in C8|f(^s, to play chess and domiaos, re«^d th^ 
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newspapers, and to further intrigues— against a neigh-* 
bour or against the government. 

I recollect your describing to us the sight presented 
to you on the market-days at Battle and at Lewes in 
Sussex ; the stout and well-dressed young countrymen 
that you saw upon those occasions, and their great 
numbers. . It is a sight not to be seen in all France. 
A young Frenchman who possessed the means of 
probably any one pf those Sussex farmers that you 
saw, would think himself disgraced by carrying his 
talents to any other profession than that of arms, ot 
his person to any other place than Paris. " Qui n'a 
vu Paris, n'a rien vu," I was fifty times told by dif- 
ferent persons whom I have met with in my excursions 
to the south, and a young man who has not even seen 
Paris, confcvsses it with some little humiliation. " Paris 
sans pareil !" is another exclamation that I often had 
to endure, but you will wonder, perhaps, that I hav6 
been put in mind of all this by going to see a little 
valley full of country houses. In the environs of Paris 
there are a great many of these pretty places, and 
they are all built upon, and though a great many of 
the houses are inhabited by French people, they are 
also very much in request amongst the English, who 
form no mean part of the population of these environs. 

Although we left many parties at Mbntmorenci,' 
dining under the shade of the chesnut trees or riding 
or walking about in the groves cut through the young 
plantations of the same tree, yet by the number of 
vehicles that we met going towards it, on. our way 
home, we had reason to guess that the assemblage 
would be. great; and of course it would be gay, for 
what French company is not ? *— ^ •-- •-. 
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I HAVE almost tired myself in running about from 
place, to place to see every thing In o;r about tli is place 
without an ecjual. To Mont Calvere, Marli, Saint 
feerriiairi en Live, 1 have bei^n since I wrote my last 
letter to you. . * ^ 

. The fbr^ier is. a high hilt standing west of Paris, 
and on the left of th^ road to Havre, and about 21 
leagues from it. On the very top. there stands a con- 
vent, which was stripped of every ihing connected with 
it in that capacity, during, the Revolution, and was 
probably falling into disrepair when feuonaparte made 
it a magazine of arms and ammunition! It is now, 
I.beUeve, a convent^ again. In .passing oyer tlie hill, 
and close by the doors of the house, we saw nothing 
human belinging to it but a very, old woman, who 
opened a side door and let somebody out. Three cru-. 
ciftxibns of J^sus Christ and the two thieves, are placed 
opposite £o the main entrance, ' and thes^ are full as 
large as life,, painted flesh colour, and on tlie. counte- 
nances of which the artist has done his best to depiet 
fhe expression imputed to them. In an artificial grot 
flose in front qf thejiie, is a Virgin Mary, and. before it 
were itvyo Swiss gward§ in the huuiblest pf. attitudes. 
We merely passed over the hill out of curiositj^ to see 
the house an4, to see^^the neighbourhood, from it» The 
^ein^; \^fcn winds very prjettily round throiigji .» great 
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part of#the neighbourhood of Paris, runs at, but a. very 
short dista]?ice below this hill, and close by the ad- 
joining villagej . Sj^resne. On the sid^ of the river, is, 
tne Boi? de BoiJogne, . cut into innumerable and very 
pretty straight roads.. 

Prom Mpnt, Calvere, we passed^ through Nanterre,, 
atid closq by the gates of the Palace of Malmaison, to 
Marli, where we. stopped only a few minutes to see 
the famous machine i[)ow no Ipuger workings but which 
wheii worked §upplie,dj the palaces of .Marii and Yer:^ 
sailles with 27,000 tons of water a day, forcing it 
from the river to a height of 600 feet. lieaying this, 
we ibllowed the course of the Seine, ^^d ascended a 
winding and narrow street leading to the town of St.^ 
Germain en Jjaye, a pretty town* Thei*.^ is an ancient 
convent of th^ order of St. .^uguj^tine not far fron^ 
the tpwn, in the Forest, of Laye, and ujear this, isjaow 
a kqusecalled the Maison desJLp^es, an estab^sI^Kient 
Kept yp for. the purpose of educating the dai^hteivSf 
of the member^ ,of the Legion of Honour, a legiq^. 
that seems, to rival all .ptjier legions as to the nu-i 
merousness of its members,, ^ ...... • •. ^ 

. The Castlf is ^n immeiise, gothic b.uUding, but now; 
in complete riiin.,. It stands^pnaigrjef^t ei^jnence, ^4i 
is, therefore, seen from a very, great distance ; .bi|t it j^ 
so oul of repair that, the finest. part/s^offts outside are 
effaced or so. demolished th^t nothing.^ ean be disiin-. 
guisjbed* They $ay it .was originally builjt in tl/e sh^pQ. 
of the, letter D; ;but.it has. bpen^o added to und^^ 
diffefi^t reijin?. that thp OJggi^al design.is loj^,A wi^e. 
court i;j the interior of the cbi^eau; is.Jn .bottgr^p^Cfj. 
servation, and the water-spouts, the windows and doors 
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are all good proof of its antiquity ; solidity and poii-» 
derous ornament appearing always to p\it convenience 
on one side. Henri 11.^ Charles IX. and Louis XIV. 
were born in this castle, and James II. of England 
died in it. The body of this latter king has lately 
been found somewhere, but in so neglected a spot that 
the English ambassador here has determined to re-bury » 
it, and has accordingly published his invitation to all the 
English people now in Paris to take their hearts back 
to the time of the Stuarts, and walk with him, good 
JacohinSj after the remains of the king of our fore- 
fathers. 

But the great Castle of St. Germain being in riiins 
does not ruin its adjoining park and grounds. Close 
to its gates comes the Forest of Laye, and on the mar- 
gin of this forest is a long terrace of some thousands of 
feet in length, which forms the summit of a rather steep 
ascent from the river, the Seine. It is not so regularly 
beautiful a terrace as that before the Palace of Meudon, 
but it is much more extensive, and the wild ileglected 
air of the castle accords well with that of a forest of 
trees that are growing, I am happy to say, beyond the 
control of the scissars. Standing on this terrace, your 
•face towards Paris, you have to your right a ridge of. 
hills extending themselves at not more than a mile 
from you; and curving rouiid to Moht Calvert, co- 
vered by vineyards or the gardens of handsome housesV 
ro the left, but at a considerable distance off, is 
another ridge of hills, but they afe more considerable, 
and at so great a distance as to be disternible only as 
a blue mass, excepting in very clear weather. These 
dsowind round however, so as for the eye to con- 
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nect ihem \rith the further end of the foregoing ridge^ 
and in such a manner as to exclude Paris from the 
sight. • All that is between these ridges of hills is flat^ 
and, as it is a wide space of country, many little towns 
and villages are to be seen in it, the river Seine 
winding about amongst them in such a way as to look 
like many rivers. You trace it a certain distance, and 
imagine that it continues its course in a straight lineji 
but just then it takes a wind, and immediately you se& 
It running in a directly opposite direction. On ita 
banks there are a good many fine water meadows ; 
there are also some woods, which I believe to be royal 
.ones, and there are a great number of pretty country 
liouses with their very pretty gardens and walks r^ 
lime-trees. The fields are all open, and divig^^ 
amongst small occupiers, for they are cropped in s^va^ 
patches or strips, with wheat, clover, lucerne, barj(.;.y^ 
oat9, beans and pease, and all sorts of vegetables :^or 
the Paris market. We came home by another ux^ a 
straighter road, having to cross the river twicf^^in our 
way. 

Tuesday the 24th. I and a companion had been 
long engaged for. It was to go to a ladies' school 
with the Maman of a, young lady who was there, for 
the purpose of seeing a distribution of prizes ; the prizes 
that were obtjuned by young ladies for the proficiency 
they had attained to in that which they went there to 
learn. I did not go there as a juflge, you may be sure ; 
apd though, at any other time or under any other escort, 
the ** surly porter'' would have shut the gate in my 
face, yet on this day, and with a staid lady to answer 
for our sagme^ na less than three of us were admitted 

G 
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within th^ walls of a very respectable, if not fashion- 
able, ladres* school. It is in the Place St. Sulpice, and 
near to the Luxembourg. The room where the dis- 
tribution was to take place was almost throtiged by 
kpect&tor^, most naturally interested in the scene, foT 
they were for the greater part, either mothers, aunts 
bf other female relations, of the poor little performers 
who all crowded together in two recesses in the 
Wall on each side of the fire-place. Amongst thiem 
there were pretty nearly as many English as FVench 
children, and, therefore^ the company altogether was 
very Eftgltsh. The performances were little pieces of 
music, in which the music-masters took a leading part, 
keeping time With their fiddle-sticks, and making th6 
most hideous contortions of their ugly faCes whfeft a 
note tJDOs droppied. After enough of this, a large slate 
was brought in upon a stand marked with the lati- 
tudinal and Jbngitudinal lines, and a Very little chi^ 
^ho did not appear to be morfe than twelve years of 
age, marked out with a chalk the geography of Africa, 
explaining as she went on the source and course rf 
Its great rivers, its divisions and its principal Cities; 
ahogether taking her a (Juarter of aft hour at least ; ik 
ytrj long speech, for, iks she had it compietely by 
heart, and was a little, though a very little, aWedat 
saying it to so large an audience^ she hurried through 
it, and spoke in one quarter of tn hour that whicb 
woiild have taken some orators a whole day, if they 
had to 6riginate it. She excited an extraordinary 
degree of intei'est by her artless and yet graceftll man- 
ner, and frohi her extreme ydiith. He^ haW tVJfe 
^hardly Urget th^tt the piece of cftalli She htld in % 
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thd in her A^rk bf drawing she shook it so as to form 
the irregularities of the coast, and as every body took* 
this for timidity, the whole audience seemed to tremble 
too. It was not hardy brass that supported her, but 
a self-possession in which there was great modesty and 
grace. Whether this little fairy could have found her 
way from Paris to St. Denis, after all, is another matter. 
We three Englishmen were occupied in deeply con- 
sidering the difference between the French and Eng- 
lish beauty, the brilliant French, and the pretty 
English, countenances; but though the music and 
geography and distributing of book-prizes, took several 
hours, we had decided nothing at four o'clock, when 
all was over excepting l3ie pleasure that the great and 
Httie girls had in rushing into the arms of their fathers 
and mothers (who had till now only recognized them 
by nods), with kissing, laughing, crying and going into 
hysterics. I never saw an exhibition of the kind be- 
fore, and I never saw such a display of strong feeling; 
but I was very much pleased to see in fathers, mothers 
and brothers such proofs of the greatest affection, when 
one would think that their habits and manners were 
calculated to exclude all such feelings. A libellous 
thought^ however, and from this time forward I shall 
think quite as much of Maman as I do of Mamk, that 
19, with this great and all-important difference, that 
Maman is nothing to her child till it begins to run 
M[)ont alone ; that Maman's feelings of a mother begin 
to operate upon her not till her child begins to in- 
terest the veriest stranger to it, and that then her 
feeling^ being more warm and impetuous than those o^ 
Jl9ltana; she runs Iwk orer the years oThfer negligence^ 
a2 
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and can take up -her affection where sbte put it down^ 
and canthenceforwsird act a mother's part. 

The lady who introduced us to this school pays 1400 
francsayear for the schooling of her little girl (5 8L6«.8rf, 
English money). The schooling for young children, to- 
gether with board, lodging, and washing, is 900 francs 
a year, but when it becomes necessary to have masters 
of languages, music, drawing, and so on, these are piud 
for separately, and that is what makes the odd 500 
francs cost in the education of the young lady I allude 
to above. It is one of the first schools in Paris, and 
this lady speaks very highly of the managers of it and 
of the masters they employ. . 

Wednesday the 25 th was the F^te St. Louis, the 
birthday of every king of France, and it was kept even 
during the reign of Buonaparte, ^d, I believe, as his 
birthday. On this day the government takes upon 
itseir the care of amusing all classes of people. The 
theatres and other public places are opened to the pub- 
lic, and fire-works are let off in a wide open place near 
the Champs Elys^es ; but the lowest order of people is 
first to be contented, not to speak more grossly of 
It. On the two sides of a very wide road, leading in 
a direct line from the principal entrance to the King's 
Palace, the Tuileries, through these Champs Elys^es, 
there were four or five stages erected of considarable 
size, and these were, from the platform, boarded up to 
about the height of a man's middle. One half of them 
were filled with loaves of bread, fowls, and sausages ; 
and the rest of them with casks of wine with spouts 
conveniently arranged so as to let the liquor run out 
on the outside of the magasioe, A gent d'drme stood 
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in each to keep off the multitude that would otherwise 
have scrambled up and helped themselves, and thus 
protected, three or four men in each of the magazines 
had enough to do in letting the 'wine run and in 
throwing out the sausages and fowls. The inob (for 
this really was mob) with extended hands, hats, bas- 
kets, cans, pails, or whatever else their brutality sug- 
gested to them to bring, caught all they could ; but^ 
in nine cases out of ten the object was so contended 
' for that it fell to the ground and was immediately 
trampled underfoot. The men who go to this scene 
for the purpose of getting food and drink, go in par- 
ties, and whatever they get, as a party, is kept till all 
is distributed, and then they sit down together and eat 
and drink what they have got. They generally strip 
to the shirt, and those who do not are soon stripped 
whilst at their work. In justice to journeymen masons 
and carpenters and labourers of the fields, I must say 
that I could not by their appearance distinguish such 
amongst this mob, but they all looked like the shoe- 
blacks, and they talked a patois that I did not recog- 
nize. ITiey are the really lowest set of wretches that 
I ever beheld. It is evidently the way to please such, 
but it. is a base pandering to the basest of mortals ; 
and though they may be brutes in their hearts, it does 
not appear necessary to perpetuate the disgusting 
quality. ' To see the number of ladies and gentlemen 
who paid money to be allowed to stand on chairs, and 
who appeared amused to see this scene, one would 
think it the most aristocratical of nations, for who but 
a true aristocrat could look upon it without humi- 
liation ? 
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The practice of distributing victuals originated) per^ 
haps, in charity; but a man who stood in need of 
charity^ a feeble or aged person, who should attempt 
to seek it here, would assuredly find his grave in the 
attempt. It is real lusty fellows who fight and scram- i 
ble for this alms, and when the magazines are ex- 1 
hausted, they gorge and get drunk. In the evening of ' 
this day I went expressly to see them, and round every 
tree there seemed to be a part}', 'all lying dead drunk; | 
completely posed by the results of their morning's 
exertions, and (perhaps happily) incapable of mov- 
ing for the rest of the night. Just about the time 
that these creatures, therefore, were fairly laid asleep, 
tlie theatres and other places of public amusement 
were opened. Fireworks the most splendid were let 
off in the square place opposite to the palace of the 
Tuileries, and Madame Sacchi ascended amidst theai, 
enveloped in fire and smoke. The darkness of the 
night made her, when walking up the rope suspended 
from one tree to another, appear to be at so great a 
distance off and at so great a height, that she looked 
like a creature in the clouds. The crowd was im- 
mense. Perfectly suffocating; although in a very 
large square, and near to the Champs Eiys^es. And 
thus went off the F^te St. Louis, excepting that the 
effects of it are to be felt next Sunday by the playing 
of the grand waterworks in the gardens of the Palace 
at Versailles, a treat that is not ofteo enjoyed by the 
Parisians, so every body goes. 
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Bbforb I went to Versailles to see the waterworks play, 
J went with my English companions to see the C^wtJe 
of Vincenijes,as we had been invited by two officers 
of the Gnarde Royale who are now quartered there. 
It lies in a direction from Paris immediately opposite 
to that of Versailles, but we went early in the morning. 
From the barriere of I forget what name, you have a 
pretty walk through the Forest of Vincennes, a con? 
giderable extent of coppice cut out into iitraight carriage 
roads; arid at the end of about a mile and a half; i$ 
the Castle^ a large fortress^ and one of the sqene9 
of the exploits of Henry the Fifth, who died in 
it. It is now used as a military building only, bu( 
in the time of Buonaparte it was the ^tate prison. The 
Marquis de Petier was confined in it for upwards of 
seven years, his crime being, persevering attachment tp 
the family of Bourbon. Indeed, be would probably 
have been there to the end of his days but for the re» 
storation of that family. On the King's arrival at 
Paris after the abdication of Buonaparte, his prison 
doors were thrown open and he imn^ediat^ly presented 
himself at court. The king recognized him, and to 
reward bis loyalty, desired he would go back imme- 
diately to his prison, which he did, but found a mes- 
senger ther« who was commissipned to deliver him his 
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appointment to the governorship of the Castle^ a station 
he now holds. But connected with the modem his- 
tory of this place, there is nothing so remarkable as 
that o*f its having been the place where the trial of the 
Duke d'Enghein, and his execution, took place. The 
judges sat in a very small chamber in the tower of the 
fiouthern door-way. The Duke was brought from his 
room at night, and placed in a corner of the southern 
ditch, the judges who condemned him having placed 
themselves at windows overlooking it. He had a lan- 
tern and a lighted candle fastened to his neck, and the 
single soldier who was his executioner, desired him to 
walk forward and kneel down to meet his fate. He 
refused to do this, saying that he had never knelt 
before an enemy, and that he never would. The sol- 
dier then shot him (taking his aim by the light given 
from the lantem)^ and disposed of his body. A small 
black marble pillar is erected in this corner of the 
ditch, with the inscription on it of hie cecedit, and a 
Weeping willow hangs over it. 

- The chapel, the dungeon or keep, and one of the 
gateways, appear to be all that remains of the original 
building, which is said to have been the .work of Fran- 
yois the First. The dungeon is the most attractive. 
It is lofty with a winding flight of steps, 270 in num- 
ber, if the state of my head allowed me, in coming 
down them, to keep anything like a correct account. 
From the top of this tower you have a view over 
Paris and of an infinite number of shining white towns 
on all sides, but the country is flat. When we came 
down from this tower it vi^as time to go and hear 
"military mass^ in which the soldiers ground their arms 
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byword 6f command from their officers, who/]n this 
case, take their orders from a little boy and his bell. 
We were pressed by our friends to stay and dine at 
the officers* mess, and though we should all of us have 
liked it very much, the grandes ehux had pre-engaged 
us for the afternoon, and we had to hurry back to 
Paris and then out of it again for Versailles. • 

Such a smother of dust never was before. Such a 
crowd on the roads, and such a crowd at the place of 
meeting. Versailles is really a pretty town, but one 
half of the town is its enonnous Palace. This you see 
before you get within two miles of it, along a straight 
line of road for about that distance ; the approach tb 
it and the town. It has a body, but its wings are each 
as large as the body. It is not only a royal residence, 
but it has parliament house and house of peers in it, 
a chapel and an opera-house, and a picture-gallery 
besides. The latter is the " Grand Monarque's" flat- 
tering gallery, and as what with the weakness arid the 
meanness of men, such places are generally vast enough 
and full enough, you can judge of its size. 

The rooms are many of them very spacious, btit 
they are gaudily decorated. I thought we never should 
have got through them. The grand staircase is the 
mc^t beautiful thing of the kind that can be imagined 
It is of pure marble; The chapel is the same, w 
the exception of the seats and some other trifles; ♦ 
all these*beauties are of no other service than to attract 
a great number of admiring 'strangers. The first king 
of France who inhabited it, and who, indefed, made it 
the immense and costly pile that it now is, has been 
Toundly accused of bringing the last king Who inhi^bited 
05 



it to th# blpck by mean» of bis wastefulness* - Amidat 
idl the splendour of Buouapart^'s reigUy be never i^^ 
habited this Palacei and now it seems likely to remairi 
for ever any thing but a legitimate object of prid^ 
either to the Kingr ^^ people. Yet the people are 
proud of it, and if any on^ were to stand forth publicly 
and say that the original projector of it all wp» a ^^ di9^ 
.*^ solute tyrant who practised the corruptions of c^rts 
^^ without their mildnessj aud incurred th^. guilt of 
^^ wars without their glory^" he would have to sec|( 
protection from somebody not French. 

The gardens are very extensive* They are immqr 
diately behind the Palace^ which stands on rising 
.ground, and you are let down gradually on every si^ 
by different short flights of marble steps of immeus^ 
breadth, into I dare say upwards of an hundred acros 
of i^imd that is intersected by gravel walks in every 
direction. These gardens arc^ I believe, the master- 
piece of lie Nostre. At least here be had the greatest 
acope for his genius, and his delight seems to hav9 
been in bringing you at every step to a spot from 
lithenee you might see down innumerable long alleys 
of hedges and trees «o planted as when trimmed up by 
Us indefatigable scissars, to form a con^lete green 
^ipcfaway over the walks by the aides pf wbiqh tbej m 
plantedf The trees planted for this purpose are^ tl^ 
elm, the lime and the horse ^hesnut, but the prp 
.temer f revful. A row iif ehns is suffered to grow ly) 
to the siae of timber, but it is kept sq c^jffuUy pru9^ 
ms to form a mass 4>f leaf, beginning at aboajt fifteen feet 
iitWKi the groiM^ ^und «t the top, the trees are ^ei;e4 
. i« apmad «¥»r attt ^h being i»b9pe4 tj» an >^ch« ' 3er 



^we^n th«»t<in« of tlie^e trees^ limes are planted, aq^ sp 
thickly ^ to draw each other up with feeble but straight 
8tf«i9, aadtii^e are so managed as to bear leaves dow(i 
to the very ground and up to where the, leaf of the elqi 
be^«» It 18 pleasing for half an hpur, .because th^ 
¥i%\k^ are 9p long and so numerous^ that you cannot 
di«coi|neet the «ight frona your ideas of the great and 
constant exertipn and pare that produces it, but after 
tudf an hourj you begin to Ipok for something else, ^nd 
th^ Pare where the trees and hrambles are growing at 
(their own pleasure, is preferable to the gardens wher^ 
«t every turn you look along a green alley the side^ of 
which are as even as those of a wall, and which would 
produ^^e much about the same effect if they were really 
two wooden walls painted green. What a French ppet 
)}a« said of tlws in jrony, may be said in ^rnest ; 

*' Lieux, oh la folle Industrie, 
^* Arhmdlt to|it aa ci«eati ; 
'f Ok rien aux yeux m^ varie, 
<< Ok t.QUt s'£^ig:Qe au cordeaii 
** De la froide symmptrie, 
*' Et de I'ennuyeux niveau I *' 

The water works ate the only thing that reUeve^, Hit 
eye, and when they are not playii^, Ihere ia little to lo^k 
wX in the different animals with large pipes proje^tiiig 
from thehr mouths through which the water conels* 
On llie evening, however, of tiie day on uriiidi I was 
there, the works were in Jull ptayy and competent 
judges o( sueh tlungs. said t^at it was very grand. For 
tny part, I eerlainly never saw water spouted iqp ae 
high as it was in two <» three of these plaeea. TiHp 
King el Fra&ee enntbeat a whale aMfiautkig ^f whtmi 
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I do not know how many different sets there are, but 
a great many. I should think not less, great and little, 
than between twenty and thirty. One of the most ad- 
mired ones is a figure of Latona and her two children 
seated upon the growing island^ whilst "the people, 
some turned into complete frogs, some half frogs, are 
spouting over her. There are two or three figure 
of Neptune where the water is thrown up to a consi' 
derable height, and into various forms 5 but that which 
excited the greatest curiosity, and which attracted a 
crowd immense, the greater part of which consisted of 
ladies, was one in which the fishes are made the instru- 
ments. Some whales are made to send the water to a 
very great distance, but we were prowling about and 
lost this, though we could see the distance to which the 
water had been sent by the quantity that was sent 
beyond the edges of the basin. 

rhe Trianons, gi-eat and little, are exceedingly pretty 
Pavillions ; and the marble pillars beautiful. They 
are not the less pretty for having gardens round them 
laid out in the English style. After roving about up 
and down the straight walks of the other gardens for 
some time, it was quite a relief to get into a place where 
something new came across you now and then. . One of 
the evils of the Le Nostre style is, that all but the tneea 
that serve his purpose, he discards with becpming in*^ 
gratitude to nature. I wonder the man did not <cat bia 
own fingers gS in his desire to improve. 

To get home to Paris from Versailles at night, ten 
miles, we did not know how, for we had sectored no 
places m any of the many vebides tbat were ready/to 
take one there on- that day, .and to get jdacea in Uiem 
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appeared hopeless when we cast our ^eyes over the 
thousands and thousands of both sexes that were either 
i putting in their claims already or that were gently 
\ moving off simultaneously to the places where such 
\ claims should be preferred ; so we took advantage of 
all that there was left of day -light and started on foot 
for Saint Cloud which is on one of the roads from 
Versailles to Paris, and at nearly equal distance from 
both. It was dark, however, before we entered the 
Park, but it was not too dark for us to see that the 
grounds which are laid out in avenues of timber-trees, 
are exceedingly fine, and that the site of them is infi- 
nitely superior to that of Versailles. The avenues are 
spacious, arid the lofty trees of oak and elm and of 
many other sorts of trees, make a retrospective view of 
\ the gardens we had just left very prejudicial to them. 
Our road lay in a pretty straight Hne through the 
grounds and out at the gateway of the Palace | but 
before we had come quitie up to the house, a glare of 
light amidst a wood of lime trees struck our sight at 
' the same time that music from the same quarter struck 
our ears. It proceeded from the place of dancing. A 
!* very broad public walk, or rather a ten^ace running pa- 
• rallel with the Seine, and having one side of it a gentle 
; aceUvity planted with Kme and other trees. It is a part 
of the royal grounds, and is riot above two hundred 
yards from the Palace itself, of Saint Cloud. Under a 
very fine cluster of these lime trees, there "are two rings 
divided off, the one being a little lower than the other, 
and kept in a proper state for daneing. The neigh- 
bourhood meet^, it aeems, on evei^ fine sumnker's Sun- 



d^y evening^ and whilst Iculies and gentlem«a occupy 
the upper division^ maidH^ervants ^d men-servants 
occupy the lower one, and one .set of ntysiciana playi 
to both parties. 

Of all dancing this is the prettiest I ever saw, Th/e 
branches of the lime trees spreading over and meeting 
form a complete ceiling, and the lamps placed in con- 
.siderable number amongst the large and delicately 
transparent leaves of this beautiful tree, shed the 
palest and the most impartial light that you can ima* 
gine» The floors are sand, bound suiUciently to keep it 
from flying, and, for the convenience of those who do 
not dance, there are seats all round the rings, theae rings 
he^ng sufiiciently large to admit of a great many speor 
tators besides fpur sets of dancers. The ladies were of 
eourse dress^ in the most airy manner, in the greatf^ 
variety of the pretti^t colours ; in a great many co^ 
lours every one of them, and if any of them too glaring 
' €u- gaudy, th^ light was such as to correct it. They 
^ wear their bonnets while dancing, only just untying th^ 
ribbon > and for easy and graceful movements^ for pretty 
dancing, who can deny that here the people excel ? Hie 
.place is so captivating that one almost overlooks the 
'Pesti but the ehoiee of place is one great charaeteristi^ 
of the genuine taste of the French pepple in tiiese 
m«ttars. They alw^s choose to dance out of dooi« 
when the weather is fine enough, adding to their ^wp 
i&Mte gaiety, all that they cen borrow from open lur 
,and the varieties of natnie, A proctf of the goodneis 
^ both classes is thai of their meeting and almost 
4meii^ together. A whole J^mtty s^ay he diMiHg in 
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ih^ upper ring w^hibt the s^ryant^ ^t^ i9ncmg m the 
lower one, and all to the saiQe ipusic. It was nine 
q'cIqpI^ hefore we could leave tbia place. 

On Monday week (the 30th of August) I went in 
eampapy with two English gentleman to Fontainbleau. 
We 9t^ed early, and by Diligenpe, going through the 
villages pf Yillejuif, Fromentieau, EssonnCj, Ponthierry 
,^d Chailly to Fpntainbleau, which is 14^ leagues from 
Parifi^ and on the Lyons road. At Efi^sonne we. changed 
horses and brealifas^ed, and theii^ m riiiing up out of 
the town we had a really pretty prospect to admire. A 
smatl town (Corbeii) dpwt^ on the left in a v^ley, and 
.finother little town in another valley to the right^ 
through both of which valleys the river Seine runs^ 
turning a great number of corn, paper, powder and other 
^ills.; aad a. little to the left of our road, seated on an 
^miaence sloping down to the river and which is laid 
ojut in JEnglish Park-like ^tyle>is a npble chateau that w^ 
imtii vftry lately the property of Marshal Jourda^, bnt 
vhicb be h«w jwst sold for 800,000 francs. The law! 
about here is ^ fine dark and deep mould, bearing fine 
jwbeat, clover and lucerne, and oats ; and on the southern 
j^ide9 of the hills, vines. The wheat and barley is now 
ijll cfirried, bujt the oats are yet in the field* A coarse? 
45ti;^w^d. s^rt^ but produeiiig abundance of both com 
aud steaw. The farms are evidently larger a jgieat deaJ 
4Ji|m ^y 1 have m^iii befiwe in p}m couutry. The &aM^ 
house and buildings stand et^cloaed ^thin, a wal^ which 
generally encloses also^ 1 see, a good number of corn 
ricks, with no hedge an4 no tree near them, and look- 
ing precisely like son^e. of the smallest of the great 
fami$ in the a^p^er part of Hainpshirei <iff|;tii% nearer 
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to. Foiitainbleau, the land gets lighter and lighter^ and 
by the time you enter the forest you see that it stands 
upon a mixture of all sorts of soil. The trees on enter- 
ing it are chiefly oak, and very noble ones, though a 
great number are rotting with old age. The conduc- 
teur (who is, like our coachman, great authority) says 
that many of these were planted in the life-time of the 
Reine Blanche. No wonder they are decaying ! Get- 
ting further into the forest, the trees are in some places 
nothing but Speech, and in others nothing but birch ; 
the land is level in some places, and hilly in others, 
and the hills are covered with a black and thickly- 
packed rock. The road is rather sandy, bu^ it is wide 
and well-kept, and there are cross-roads through the 
wood in one or two directions, intended for the accom- 
modation of huntsmen if one can draw any thing from 
a very French inscription on a post in the middle of 
these intersections: *' Croix du grand Veneur," or 
Cross of the great Huntsman. A bouncing sentence 
to write upon a post, but the French deal in such. On 
our road, and I think, close to Ponthierry, there is a 
gentleman's country house, before the entrance gat< 
to which a former owner, seemingly, has erected 
stone pyramid, one of no great beauty, but it has evi 
dently stood the peltings of the weather for a lonj 
time. The new owner (for I suppose it is a new one) 
determined that it shall stand dumb not longer, ha 
had inscribed on it in large characters, 
" Dieu, 

le Roi, 

les Dames," 
signifying doubtless gr^at devotion to all three ; buj 
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how perfect a man must it be to do that with becom- 
ing zeal, without stepping a little on one side of his duty 
to one or the other. , ^ 

At not more than two leagues from the entrance to 
the forest, we came suddenly to a dell before us, with 
Foritainbleau, a pretty little white town, down in the 
Bottom, literally embosomed in wood ; a town^ of a 
population of about 9000 souls with scarcely a culti- 
vated acre ro'ind it. It owes its name, they say, to a 
fountain of pure water that was discovered close by it, 
the word Fontainbleau being a corruption of the words 
Fontaine de belle eau. Its origin as a town it owes tp 
Franfois the first, the projector of the Palace under 
whose inspection the original, and the handsomest part 
of it was built. Of all the French Palaces I have seen, 
I think it the largest ; indeed,, I have seen none that 
comes near to it in size excepting the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, and Versailles I think the smallest of the two. 
It was augmented, from being originally a magnificent 
building, by Henry IV., Louises XIII., XIV., XV., and 
the assemblage is become under the hands of so many 
masters, so very irregular a piece of architecture that a 
complete view of it cannot be taken from atiy one 
point, and it is the work almost of a day to see it piece- 
meal. The largest front, and the original one, is a 
body with projecting wings^ forming a spacious square 
front court. The door is approached by a double 
(horse-shoe) flight of ponderous stone steps, extremely 
curious ; and in one of the wings which project from 
tHe body in which is the door that these steps lead to, 
I counted the windows and found them to be 270 in 
wmiber, besides 50 in the garrets. This is only in one 
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of the wings of one cf ihefnmts^ aad on eyery sid^ of 
tfee. building you have a front. The narrow and high 
Dutch roofs give it an odd look^ and to each of thes^ 
c\irious roofs is a %htning*rod, I counted twenty- 
two, not counting them all, for I only toojk tliose that I 
could see from one spot* A lightning-rod is a sure 
accompaniment to a Palace here, for whilst I see them 
on no other buildings, there is not a Palace that \m 
them not, but in this one there seems to have been 9^ 
particular dread of the anger of Heaven. 

The inside of the Palace is shown to strangers by m^n 
who are always in attendance for the purpose. The 
first thing shown us was the Chapel of Franyois L, a 
part of the main building, and curious from its anti- 
quated carving and painting; but a room adjoining 
this is still more curious. Its ceiling is, the beams and 
rafters not hidden by lath and plaster, but so highly 
painted and gilded, and in such an extraordinary maor 
ner, that one sees here that the same taste has pre- 
vailed from the time of Franyois I., through all the 
successive reigns, down to the present time, refiniag 
but slowly as it came down. Versailles is painted up 
in almost the same manner, and the Theatres of Paris 
the same. It is an unmerciful disposition to a display 
of colours; but I do not know that it can be aeen in its 
purity any where but here, where, though time hw 
done its work in fading, there still remains enough to 
put one in mind of the glitter and trumpery of Am«- 
rica^n savages. 

How many splendid apartments we went through I 
do not know, but it took us a long time to g^p through 
them; and tl^ovifh som^ have very handsome satin ' 
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tapestry covering their walls;, this is so inferior to the 
tapestry of the present day^ that it cannot he admired 
for its intrinsic worthy and it is not old enough to be 
venerated. We did not stop, therefore, to gaze until 
the Suisse came to a small chamber, in the ceiling of 
which there is a representation of humanity weighing 
down justice, and pointed out to us a little common 
round mahogany table, the one, he said, on which 
Buonaparte signed his Abdication of the Throne of 
France ip 1814. I understood that we should have 
pointed out to us the mark of a penknife, in the floor or 
on the table, that Buonaparte thretv down in his rage 
after haying signed hi& name, but no such thing was 
shown. The Suisse only lifted up the lid of the table 
and showed us a small brass plate on which are cut the 
words, ^* Le cinq avril, mille huit cent quatorze, Na^ 
poleon Buonaparte signa son abdication sur cette tabU|, 
dans la chambre qui est le 2°^® apres la chambre a 
coucher." There are not many pictures now in the 
palace, and of those that are there, very few of them 
are good ones. The late Pope of Rome hangs in effigy 
on the wall erf one of the rooms that he was allowed to 
inhabit when Buonaparte held him at Fontainbleau a 
prisoner of war. There is a gallery of busts, called 
Franyois the First's gallery, in which there are a grjeat 
many heads of eminent men of all nations j but, though 
Fran9ois the First's Gallery, it is the exhibition of 
some one of later date, as Washington, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and other heroes of later times, are 
here. 

The grounds immediately round the Palace, th^ 
gcoun4^ artificial, are truly insignificant when compared 
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with those of Versailles, Saint Cloud, or even Meudon, 
notwithstanding there are two or three pretty and ex- 
tensive pieces of water in them, besides other means of 
finishing a garden ; but the Forest comes to their very 
edge, and despair of ever finishing such a work, or good 
taste, have one or the other dictated to the Royal Gar- 
deners not to attempt to reduce that to the straight 
and even ways of the Royal pleasure grounds. The 
Forest is, however, cut in many directions into great or 
small roads, roads leading off to different towns, or 
merely leading through the most romantic parts of the 
forest as carriage or hunting roads. In a short M'alk 
that I and my companions took in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town, we found good or pretty roads 
in every direction, and we met many vehicles on them 
belonging apparently to persons staying in the town. 
ITie land is very light, but bearing oak, beech and birch, 
excepting on spots particularly sterile, and there I ob- 
served nothing but the juniper. The face of the country 
is, especially near to the town, unequal, and aft^r 
climbing several of the highest and clearest points, we 
had to descend without discovering anywhere round us 
a particle of cultivated land. It is all wood, but wood 
of various sorts. From avenues of lofty beech-trees you 
get into wastes of juniper amidst rock. I do not 
wonder at the king of France quitting the buz of a 
Parisian Court to come and enjoy quiet in this retired 
and interesting place; to enjoy his one thousand five 
hundred rooms in the midst of a forest like that of Fon- 
tainbleau, where you really have more than that which 
the people of London «re always striving to mix 
up together, town and country. All the convent- 
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ences of a country town^ at any rate, without seeing out 
of the windows any thing but trees. 

Even the Pontainbleau grape, one of the things for 
which the town is famous, in not grown near to the 
town, but at a little village at about a league from it, 
but still in the forest and near to the river Seine. The 
Chasselas de Fontainebleau is cultivated against low 
walls, being trained along trellis-work, and, though the 
space of ground on which this famous grape is grown 
is but a few acres, the produce is so great that the Paris 
market is supplied abundantly with it from about the 
heginning of this month to the end of November. Thia 
season is so backward that grapes are not yet ripe. Not 
even the Fontainbleau. But the market-place was fuU 
of peaches and plums and other fruit of excellent 
quality and as cheap as dirt. 

We slept, at a pretty good inn, and came home by 
Diligence the next day.and over the same road that we 
went, delighted with our journey. 
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StNCB my trip to Fontaiiibleau, and tny last letter to 
you, I have done scarcely any thing but prepare for 
qoitting Paris. I did not think it worth while to write 
mud tell you of the king's death, since the Tele^aphs 
carry in a few hoars that which the mail carries m a 
few days. One would think he must have longed for 
4eath long before it came, if all that is said of his state 
h^ true. The three days preriotis to his death woe 
spent in saying prayers in all the chorches for his re* 
ei^veryi 7%e txdies floeked in in troops, and the officers 
of regiments drove to them in whole coach-feads. 
Never was man better prayed fiyr, at least as far as 
number goes. But notwithstanding, he died at four 
o'clock of the morning of the 16th'; and at about eleven 
o'clock of the same morning the rush of the public, of 
both men and women, to gain admittance to see- the 
dead body was quite tremendous. I hope each indi- 
vidual that composed this anxious and curious crowd 
was ultimately paid for his pains; for such striving 
against drawn swords and fixed bayonets I never saw. 
But, according to' public announcement, the public (as 
far as was compatible with the size of the Palace) was 
admitted to the king's bed-chamber to see the dead 
body, and the whole public seemed desirous to see dead 
that which they had constant opportunities of seeing 
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alive; and I, as 1 looked at them, could not help think- 
ing that it seemed the desire of the crowd to make 
I themselves sure that the King was deadj really dead, 
rather than a desire to gain a personal knowledge of 
that which they were to mourn. The public bears its 
loss calmly, every body seeming to congratulate the 
deceased King on his death. But the Journal de 
Paris on the 16th, came forth with three whole side^ 
blank, having its first page filled by accounts from 
the Tuileries, and, at the bottom, asking what other / ( 
hews than that connected with this painful subject / ♦ 
could on this day interest French readers. It is thp 
most monstrous bombast, to be sure, that ever court 
scribes put forth. "Des larmes,'* says the Editor, / / 
^' Jes larmes toutes Franqaises" stop him from writing. , . 
Such ones as I saw upon the tomb-stones, if they are 
tlie *^ larmes toutes Ptancaises,'' are admirably calcu- 
lated to inundate a paragraph ! 

The hody of the King having laid eight days at the 

Tuileries, was puhlicly conveyed on the 24tii, to Saint 

Denis, there to be buried in the Abbey Church. The 

day was rather a fine one, and, as this was to be a grand 

military show, all the town seemed preparing to tak^ 

the best view of it. I went out of the town, to a little 

distance beyond the Barriere de Saint Denis, whera 

begins a very fine and broad road with two broad foot 

paths on each side of it, and each of which is skirted 

by a row of magnificent elm trees, leadiqg ia a line as 

straight as an arrow to the town of Saint Denis, ^ 

, line of three broad roads^ two miles (at least two mile») 

I ^n& with the toWn of Saint Denis at one end of theiji 

aid tKe suburbs of ParTs at the other end, On the two 
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sides of these roads^ the country is perfectly fiat and 
cultivated chiefly for the supply of the Paris markets. 
It is a couple of plains skirted by long rows of poplar 
trees. 

The whole population of Paris seemed to be there ; 
and the mass of men standing thickly on this whole line 
of road gave me an idea of the population of Paris that 
I had not before/and that one never would have without 
calculating the height of Parisian houses and the num- 
ber they are capable of containing. At about one 
o'clock the procession reached this road. Soldiers, 
nothing but soldiers, kept passing for a whole hour. 
How glorious and how glorified a set of men 1 To hear 
the praises of the ladies bestowed upon the fine men of 
the Garde du Corps^ the Lancers, the Curassiers and 
the Cens Suisses, and to hear their ridicule of the Na- 
tional Guard, is enough to explain the military mad- 
ness of the nation. A man born without feelings of the 
same kind must in the end become inspired with them) 
and to avoid being called Pekin, he encourages the 
gi'owth of monstrous mustachios. After the ^soldiers, 
came four hundred beggars^ each man dressed in a large 
and long light-grey cloak, with a hood of the same 
colour covering the otherwise uncovered head. TTiey 
each held a long lighted torch, but added nothing to 
the brilliancy of the scene. There were then about 
eight royal carriages and eight, containing some of the 
members of the Royal family, and the principal nobi- 
lity, of whom, however, I only noticed the Duke of 
Angouleme and the Prince Tallyrand. The hearse, a 
blaze of gilding, containing the body of the late Kinft 
came next, and it was followed by the Prefect of tto 
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Department and the twelve Mayors of Paris ; and the 
I whole was follov;edby soldiers again, making altogether 
I about twenty thousand troops that were shown to an 
I admiring people on this day^ who and whose dresses 
and mustachios were so great a subject of gratulation 
that nobody seemed to recollect the ** larmes toutes 
Pran^aises" that should l\ave been shed upon such an 
occasion. ' . - 

I have given you now descriptions of all that I have 
seen in the neighbourhood of Paris ; of all that I have 
had time to go and see, and I, of course, chose to see 
that which was best worth seeing. Of Paris itself I 
have said nothing yet that is not disparaging, and 
tating its streets and alleys and even bridges only into 
view, I can say nothing to its advantage. There are 
some fine houses. Many, indeed ; but the town is so filthy 
and the streets are so narrow, that visitors to^ it must 
be made of unusually good-natured materials to forgive 
the selfish creatures who have fine houses for themselves 
and narrow and dirty streets for all the rest of the 
world. The Boulevards round it arc! broad and noble 
roads, lined by rows of fine elm trees; and the Champs 
^ys^es are two woods separated by a broad road that 
ins through the middle of them in a straight line op- 
Y»)siteto the Palace of the Tuileries. These are th^ 
only drives and rides round the town. The walks are, 
in the gardens of the Tuileries, in those of the Luxem- 
bourg, or those of the Garden of Plants, These pub- 
lic buildings, the Tuileries, the Luxembourg and the 
1)uildlng in the Garden of Plants are all so mirilitely^ 
described in the "Pictures* of Paris'* that you will 
there find their whole histdries as well as dra\\'ing^ 

H 
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tbe9ijandl^ therefore, say nothing" j^boutthen^ but as 
gardens. 

The former of these gardens^ that of the Tuileries, 
IS a considerable piece of ground enclosed within walls 
and iron fences, and immediaEely behind the Palace. |t 
is disposed in pne broad walk, and innumerable sinalkr 
onesy the treea^ being suffered to grow up into timber 
on the two sides of the main walk. Some small plats 
of shrubs and flowers form the corners and divisions of 
the walks, and at every corner is a marble statue. It 
is the Garden of Statues in fact. I never saw any gar- 
den like it, except, I think, that of Balm-o'-Gileadr 
House, near Liverpool, which meanly emulates it. If 
it were riot Cor the geraniums and roses, it would look 
like a statuary's work-sbop. In the summer evenings 
these gardens are the favourite walk and lounge of the 
inost populous side of Paris; but on the opposite side 
of the. river, in the Faubourg St. Germain, where you 
find some of the quietest and finest streets and kousQS, 
is the Palace of the Luxembourg, now used for the 
Chamber of Peer;s, which has its gardens, and which 1 
think the finest, or at least, the best kept qf any. There 
is here, too, a |}rpfusion. of statues. ^ Dianas and Ve- 
nuses in abundance, and there are geraniums that 
WQuld flourish in the open ground, languishing in mar- 
ble vases. These gj^rdens are about the same size as 
those of the Tuileries, but they are beyond comparison 
prettier. The Palace fronta .a cQnsiderable space of 
^oimd which is occupied as a flower-rgarden, aiid to 
.the left and the right of this front «fe woods of tall 
(felnpi, lime. and plain tr<$es. Considering that.tjiis is i^i 
^ t^^,'they a» woods. The prin^ijjpal^gaww 
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are two large^ circular pieces of green wood fenced off 
from the public walk, and in which there has been a 
cotistant succession of blowing or full blown flowers 
sftice 1 first Walked through these gardens to the pre- 
sent time, that Is since about tlie middle of April to the 
middle of September. Geraniums and roses have kept 
blowing almost all the time. There are. two or three 
little corner gardens of standard roses only. But it is 
in the two Qirpular pieces of grouri4 that the gardeners 
display their excellent taste , and their indefatigable 
zeal/ .t)uring the height of summer, the prangcrtreie^ 
of which they have many very fine, ones^ scented and ^ 
beautified the walks. Np^y that t|ie orange flower is . 
no more %o be seen, the beautiful deep red jblossom of 
the pomegranate tajkes Jts place j .and th^se large . 
flowering shrubs are always set off by such a profusion 
and such a variety of the annual and perennial tribe . 
that the place is kept constantly a garland. . On tljie r 
terraces that surround these flower gardens^ the. ladies 
^ho live on this side of the river, spend thejr sumpier's. 
evenings, coming to it dressed as if for the bal|-room» . 
Whole companies come together,, and, oc<?up.ying chairs 
which are let by persons who keep an ^mpl^ •^JJpP^J'i' 
always in the, gardejis^ they perform aj} the talking and^ 
laughing that we see, in Eng;land. performc^. round., a^ 
tea-table. . , . ^ . j. ' . • ; , 

' Tfieijrarden of Plants is^a^larger /arid more important 
establishment Xaf gardens |^pea^\ than either of- the;- 
former) but it is too fer from tj^e ^qntre of the town to^ 
\}e so fashjona})le a place, ^ the pl^er two. . . The build- ^ 
iqg ii;i it is.a mjase\iin oi p^ujral hi^j^ory, an^; lecture^^ 
aje djelivereij in flj w tbei^^jsijlgiectst, !flm^ '^A^T: 
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tached building in which lectures on chemistry are 
delivered; and ^1 these lectures one hears for nothing 
but the pains of attending them. The first division, of 
the garden is of herbs for. the use of the sick poor^ and 
the gardener is always ready to give to those who apply 
for such. Another divii^on is in specimens of the dif* 
ferent sorts of live hedges^ of which the common quick 
is the only one worth looking at. . But the botanical 
garden is the chief division, and at stated times of the 
day, any one is permitted to walk in this garden so 
that it be in fine weather. All the rest is, though 
ornamentiEily useful, too, for the meanest tree is care- 
fully attended to and classed and ticketted. The me- 
nagerie of wild animals is as complete as the room 
would perhaps allow of, .ind the dens are not so. con- 
fined as to drive one away disgusted at first sight, ,or 
rather smell, of them. The harmless animals and the 
Mrds have all their houses and parks to themselves in 
in different parts of the grounds and under the high 
ttees, so that they are not altogether taken out of their 
own element. 

There ik a little contention^ amongst people in Paris 
whether this i)lace which has hitherto been called the 
Jardin des Plantes, shall or shall not now be called the 
Jardin du Roi. The furiously loyal call it by the latter 
name, and people in general call it by the former. I. 
heard a gentleman ohe day ask an old man in a work- 
ing dress, the way to the Jardin dii jRoL. The man 
did not, or would not^ understand him, but at length, 
they agreed that the Jardifi des Planted was the same 
thing; and tifie gentleman' (in whose company I was) 
fbund his way to itt It is looked npdrt as a desire to * 
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iticroach a little upon the ^ propriety nationale," ani 
is therefore strongly resisted. No iticroachment, how- 
ever, has hefen effected in reality as to thJs p'^i^e of 
national proprietorship, for I have constantly t^iW 
dirty boys in their sabots playing at pitching brick-bati , 
in th^ walks of the gardens, and, on the public days, 
the Museums are generally as much enjoyed by masons 
andcalrpenters and common labourers arid their families; 
as they are by any other description of people, the place 
always guarded by a company of the National Guard. 

Of other public places in Paris, the Chamber of De- 
puties, the Louvre, the Exchange, the Cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, the Palaid Royal, the Hospital of Invii- 
lids, the Military School, the Pfeinth^bn, and others I 
cannot give you a better description than that you 
have in the before-mentioned Fixtures of Paris. The 
three former of these buildings are very beauiiful^ 
however, andof the'picturfes exhibited in the immense 
galleries' of the Louvre I could say a great deal in 
praise if I could find in my heart to admire beautifiil 
colours with very little life. Of the Palais Royal every 
one says that it is the most magnificent sink of iniquity 
that any country has to boast of. In its cloisters shop- 
keeping is carried on all day, and gambling alf night; 
and in the immense square of it the evenings are kept 
in the utmost hiliarity and eating of ices by ladies and ^ 
gentlemen of aft sorts. Tlie only place where I ever 
had occasion to see ladies of character sit undisturbed 
in the presence of ladies without character. Gambling- 
houses are not only permitted, but, I beiieva, eucoit- 
raged. There is one magnificent one kept near td the 
Boulevards Italiens, caH^d Fre^atti'^ and here you 
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pay nothing fpr entering though you are upt obliged 
to play. I went there QX^t of curio^ty one evening| 
fOid wa9 surprised on walking into the lobby^ to see 
at least half a dozen livery servants waiting, one of 
whom fook my hat and gave me a ticket for it, IJcj 
then opei^ed a door and ushered me intp a room where 
roulette was playing. Here the company was chiefly 
!EaigIish« In an adjoining roomy there was another 
taWe fpf the game of roiig^e et, noir, and the company a 
l^Tge p^e andtheretop almost English* Young English 
lads were playing a sovefeign at a time and losing thepc^ 
as fast, as they p\}t them do^^a. I remarked one who 
had evidently onjy just begun his playing career* lie 
ift^t a gOjOd many .sovereigns ,and blushed at each 
loss^ but to show that he felt nq sort of shame or 
disappointment, down he put aupther, and so it went 
pn till he.ended the jnglpripu? evening by talking off 
jvith an empt^ pocket. Aq English nobleman attracted 
0e woufieT of the Ipokers-^M^u H^ wpw playing French 
bank notes to the, amount of a thousand franps eaeh^ 
^ud in a. very short time l savK him losei .60^000 fi:aac^ 
beside 6Q00 :that h^ borrowed of the waiter behind 
^lim. Vulgar rhetoricians tajk. of sweating the purse, 
md thi^ was the c%9e. kere ; but the sympathy, ifi that 
lespect, between. purse a^d pf^rson. wqis so ,e>{jMei?^ 94 
tQ be^ an admirable epmmentary 9n. t}he pleasures of 
g^aming. Df^pfur an>4 hope and false piide, had.fixe^ 
themiselvfis on to hira fpr the evening, and they ^w««i^ 
him well. . t walked cfut.of this place qeptainly riot le$q 
i^. gamester Uian. I ^.vyay>s .w^> but.. thanking Gocji that 
I hated it,:ftnd thMrfwgiXo%saj dear ^^fheri for iob 
planting that hatred in my breast. 
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'iPhie Halles, or markets^ are another description gjf 
public builciings, and they are not a little boasted of. 
'fhere are upwards of twenty, in the whole ; but ex- 
cepting that for the sale of com and flour, I do not 
know one that deserves to be mentioned. TKis is,* 
however, an immense circular building , with a doihe- 
roof, and well lighted by a sky-light at the top of 
about 30 ieet in diameterl It is a pitch-market, . or 
a depository, for all kinds of grain and for flour j * 
where certain hours of certain days are fixed for the 
sale of the different kinds of grain that the farmers 
either bring ancl superintend the selling of, or send^ 
to be sold by their brokers. The flour market never 
- ceases, but women, who or whose husbands, rent small 
counting-houses round the inside of the building, , sit 
and perform their works at the needle in the InteiTals 
that customers give them time for. They are persons 
connpletely au fait at business, and 1 found them by 
no means reluctant to answer questions. The universg^l 
measure U, they tell me, the deipi-hectolitre. . It 
serves as our Winchester bushel does, but it is. consi- 
derably larger. In diameter I fo\;nd it one foot thrpe 
inches and a quarter, and in depth one foot and three, 
hicbes and.tjprpe qufirters, English measure j and the 
weight of it 'm wheat ,is,| they sf^y, about 80 livres. or. 
i^e^r abo^t I offi^ third, larger than the Winchester 
b^ush.i?U ^ They sejl by the sack, \yhich contain^ three of 
tjj^se. demi-hectolitres, and the price, when I inquired 
the pther day, was 24 franc^ the sack, precisely the 
same that I found it a^ the same place ir^ April last,. 
T^our (the best) is no^v 4^ sous the liyre (about. 
18 ounces English), 2|d, English money. ^ Oats 
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9 francs the sack, and barley 12 francs. Immei»e 
piles of sacks of wheat and other grain and of flour are 
always to be seen in this Halle, and a gent d'arme 
takes care of the whole while the place is open. The 
other market places are for meat, vegetables^ fruit and 
so forth, and there are many in different parts of the 
town ; but in all of them, though the places are as 
convenient as they could be made, there is disorder 
and dirt. The market-people, their arrangements, 
their utensils, their shelves and baskets j but particu- 
larly the people in their own persons, have an air of 
negligence and slovenliness that they communicate to 
the whole. The butchers are obliged to kill their 
cattle outside of the town, so they have no excuse for 
harbouring filth near their stalls. I dare say we have 
in England hundreds of markets that are altogether 
a thousand times handsomer than these and which are 
not boasted of a thousandth part so much ; but, if we 
have no otFier, there is the (I think Saturday's) market 
at Norwich, which I will be bound to say shows a 
greater number of clean aprons in one day than is to 
be seen in these markets of Paris thro\ighout the year ; 
and after the market of Philadelphia^ neither of these 
will bear speaking of, 

Paris, of all places, for cheap living and for sights ; 
for a constant round of amusement both frivolous and 
solid. A man may live here for almost nothing, Dp 
to as many thousands a year as he has, be he eter so 
rich. He may live as cheaply in Paris itself as he can 
in the remotest parts of the country, and yet he may 
find at every turn he takes something new. He can 
go into all the theatres for pext to nothings and he 
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can find dances at as reasonable a rate; all the libra- 
ries are open to him together with innumerable lecture 
rooms on arts and sciences. And if he wish for French 
society he can ingratiate himself, nay almost ingraft 
himself, into it by throwing oiF the Englishman so far 
as to praise France in its turn, and by refraining from 
talking about the Battle of Waterloo too much. But; 
Paris for a steady English family^ unless they Have ai- 
rekdy formed an acquaintance in it, must be a wretched 
hole to live in. I shall leave it without any regret^ 
though exceedingly glad that I have seen it 5 and the 
next letter that you have from, me will be dated, J- 
hope, from some country, place. I have now settled 
every thing that prevented my going sooner, and I have 
bought a small horse that I think fit for a- journey.; 
and as to the route that I am to take, I tkmk it must 
be extended a little beyond the one that you have beear 
80 good as to send me. I know that it u 'getting very 
late inthe year, but as you have left it to my^choiee to> 
extend or contract my -tour, I think I shall choose ta 
do the former. 
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' . ~.-~ '^r :::,.,- . .. .. 'i . • .^. . •/ 
1 or off.frfm Pam at 7 ®*eloelc4?p thft Sth. (Tiicsd^X;^ 

•jnei^ I fclent wy sti^pfi t^arjis, Vaiwpi^e ^aint Gepr^'a| 
Iiietamgt;i9 ^Q^.tja^ Seine opposite to.th^ti^e^ ^ 
^ ^1 .o», (bQ same pight to- Mp W?^* out of. tl>^ dep;a^tr? 
nlnt o£ the. Se^oe mA i|ito tli0^p^in.(jipal town, of tb^l 
df .Seiaft «l Mamei^ In thik» .) waaj, jbpweveF^ <lUaf>-^ 
j^iadbed; for, *f(»#r {losing;, ,ifiy.>fray. onc^ Uy ftsjpng tb# 
load simply-.tot Villeniei^^i ^ ^ beings directed t^ 
^Qotfacv , Yillw*e\iyp ^f^bm ViHepenyf^. Sf^iat Geoi:geL*i$^ 
When I had'corr.ected my mistt^k.e aAdl;&^d gat sq, near 
to.ilie kitep tomni aa tofaav|i»-5»aly the:riYer.b€[tw^^ i| 
apid me^ I , foiiod ' thsBLtf-myi hor§e. M^, a^^, irre^Qcabj|,e 
ddstike to* 8' ferry-t»Qtili ^dth^t 9P/ caF«^&ses^ faod ii<} 
Al'eiMffauld fcdiiciilK^r /tp* ^1^5 ooje^ I, ^ titef€^% 
went a considerable distance round, and HWi so* lat^ 
on-arriving-at Villeneuve Saint George's, that I was 
obliged to bait my horse and myself at a miserable 
little inn, the Ggne, in a little town almost as mi* 
serable. A bad beginning, I thought ; but, after din- 
ing on soup and bouilli, the worst I had ever tasted 
since I left the Limosin, aiid then sharing with about a 
million of flies, the grapes and peaches that my most 
masculine hostess had for me, I paid her the bill for 
myself and my horse, 2 francs and 8 sous, and came 
off for Lieusain, the next post, which is at about 8^ 
leagues from Paris, a small post-town situated on a 
high but flat country^ and inuiiediately at the extreme 
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^fid. qf t^e^^^orest of Senard^ whioh I w0|it tthrougH t^ 
it^a forest; of oak und^wood. Th^ la»d abqijif thi^ 
XoymM ft .very pi^ /}>Kown. mould, aad .the growth <g/ 
the youi]g trejss in the forest amply demonstrates its 
goqdne^s; The best ian in the lovm, or viUa^e^ iis^>tt^^ 
^rois Mois^so I f^t up. at it for the ^i^tj for I had 
JQft^so .mjucb tji]»^ int getting rotmd to 4 bri4|(e t€| croi^ 
|lif Seiiie^ that it was. ne^arly night before^ I arrived ji|; 
L)^^nt. The plaee is only a ebi^f of ^ cwm^% 
fi]»dthe aristocraeyrof it eousists ofiljr qf th«; Majf^ 
and his44i<>i4^i so I had pothing grand to 'b4u)|ld b^ 
the m^jie^ty of an open coimtry^ aiid a Iiealthy one,jif 
wemay,conch^€^ any thi^g froi)^ its name. / . ; 
, At ^out l^lf after six o'clock, I fom^hd ploughnaet 
ftijUl.at work> plo^ghingby the lig^ of a ftill mow^ 
T^hpy told tp& .it ,was not .unusual in bu^y )8€^A$oiis to 
wo^U.witil thia.hour^ be^nningatiii^ Wcloch in tbti^ 
x^ipw^ bi}i*:iefiitiiig Hsv a- couple of hours in t&e wii* 
^ICi^of . tb^ day. They ploij^h about* an ajppoAt and a 
tif# c)^¥i|i^.thfe .day wi$h three horses^ ;the arpent*being 
KIO- perch of 2& feet to the pe«cb '^ a tittle moiSe thati 
W ^%giishi 9,cre, The master camie up to me^ and)' 
givipg me, a ^o^ .de casquet, he: ask«d me if I was 8q:« 
tij^ed witb.t^e ,woi?H that was going on« A. lilfle 
ipw^mh^ stiout^and thi<ik-<set| red^&ced^ lynidgayai 
^y^ Fre»ahipan ^at ev^r lived, and a perfect bu^lw 
^ his husii^ssr ff$ was nQt.<|uit» satisfied), so hs 
seized ;the plopgh-b^dles, took the ^wbifk md rrins^ 
auflid: ^tjh a uiul^ii^i^^^ fUglil^ 

ened; l^s, al^f ady^jad^d! hors€» inibo a quieker fitep« H* 
BHliP^iin^ Jil4ild:afi apito B^Ushi foirmera by ibis bui«^^ 
tling^ but he was free of all conceit or arrogance and 
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possessed in an ample degree the great virtue tliat 
|>ervades all classes of French people as far as I have 
observed them, communicativeness. There is a class 
of men in England, who have arrived at such a pitch of 
selfish cunning that they are afrtdd to speak lest some* 
body should be the wiser for it. lliis litde man told 
me that his land was very good ; some of the best in a 
rich neighbourhood, where the estates and the fiinns 
lire large. That he rented about 500 arpents, at from 
26 to 90 francs the arpent, he paying the land-tax, 
which is here about 5| francs the arpent ; higher than I 
have found it any where else. This is the average of the 
tax he pays on his land, for for some of it he only pays 
4 francs, while for some he pays as much as 6 francs; 
He sows something every year; but of wheat the 
quantity he sows by the arpent is a septier (the sack 
of Paris, called here the septier. It is three demi- 
hectolitres.), and the return in an ordinary year is five 
times the seed, in a good season, seven times the seed, 
and in an extraordinary one, nine timesthe seed. The 
price of virfaeat here is 20 francs the sack. That is 240lb« 
(French weight) for 16«. 8el. English money. French 
waght is ^ lieavier than English weight ; so that it is 
2701b. equal to 4Hushels English, at 601b. the bushel; 
which, brings the wheat at Lieusain to 3$. 8|d the 
Bnglish bushel. He ke^ 500 sheep, but no other sort 
of stock to any number, and tlie manner of treathig them 
iathe same as elsewhere in ^France : suffering them to 
jMck a scanty subsistence on the sides of roads, and in- 
stubbles or fallows in summer, mi fatting tiwm in sta- 
Ues in winter on bran and hay. He pays a money rent^' 
as the &rmera about here generally do/ and is a <fiffenbiti 
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person to what the metayer is. He told me that the 
harvest has heen with him and hi$ neighbours an un- 
usually bad one ; that th^y were estimating their crops 
as most abundant, and were looking forward to a 
plentiful harvest when the rains came and so lodged 
their heavy crops that they did not recover it, and the 
grain was generally discoloured, and a great deal of 
it totally spoiled. The wages of his ploughmen are 
100 ecus (an ecu is 3 francs) the year, with food and 
lodging, i>ut without drink* At seven o'clock, a neigh- 
bour who had left off work, called to him i la s<mp!. 
and my httle farmer desired his men then to take their 
horses home, and, thinking that it was his turn to ask 
me questions, he began by asking me if I came from 
any distance. " Beau pays ! " he exclaimed when I 
told him I came from England ; ^^ pays de la liberty ! " 
An exclamation precisely similar I have had from seve- 
ral such persons in tlie country parts of Franee. They 
give us credit for being miraculously fond of liberty, 
and very little fond of bread. I found that he ad- 
mired Buonaparte for what he. had done, but that he 
was well satisfied at being no longer under him. The 
people seem to have been heartily tired of wars, ^xiA 
conscriptions. They talk now of the blood that was 
spilled in furthering the extravagant views of a man 
that they call trop ambiUeux, and seem glad to have 
a king who is likely to let them rest a little in quiet. 
Though they so strongly admire glorious deeds, - and 
particularly deeds oC arms, that they would, as soon as 
not, follow another Buonaparte, but they are not quite 
ready for him yet. . . 

On Wednesday morning, die 16tb, I came off early 
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to breakfast at the next town, paying my expenses at 
tKe Three Kings at Lieusain 3 francs and 5 sons. I 
got to Melun, 3 leagues, by nine o'clock^ and put up 
fit the GaUre^ a large inn, that was so full of soldiers 
that I found it most convenient to seet eiitertainmeut 
for, myself at a restaurateur's in the town, a description 
6f people that are not wanting any where in France, 
tlley brought me ifor breakfast, caf6 au lait, eggs, bread 
and butter, mutton chops, and fruit and wine, and 
charged me 2 francs 1& sous, for it (2*. 4cj. English), 
And my horse cost me another 14 sous, or 7 pence, at 
the inn, boy and all. Melun is a snjiall town, though 
i prefecture, the chief of the departement of Seine et 
Marne, having a population of 7000 inhabitants. K 
IS situawd at a short distance from the Seine, at about 
4 leagues north-east , of Fontainbleau, the river being 
about midway between them, and it is almost on the 
borders of the forest. It has one goo(i wide and clean 
street in it, and not one really dirty one. And it pos- 
sesses that which constitutes a French town^ what 
fogicians would call the essential mqde^ a barrack, a 
play hduse and public baths. As I wished to periform 
d good day's journey on this day, I spent but little time 
in the town and I saw nothing of its environs, except 
what f saw iii riding in and riding out of it.. The 
C(«inti7 |s not pretty. It is high and open, excepting^ 
(in the side of the forest of Fontainbleau, and there the! 
Wpod is seen at a distance. The roads broad and 
^oo'd, and planted at the sides with apple trees., llie 
iVuit of which the people are now gathering, ^d of 
which they make aii indifferent cideri In Melun and 
itrieighbourhobd I remarked one thing chariicteristac of 
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r ■^i•*.>^ -jj. %■] : ..--^ . • :'..'•...•• I ' w . ", ':", ■ -^^ ^^ • f 
jthf^ jpc^iQjIe's ta^te : they cut the cats' tails off, leayine; 

thepi xiot p^jre than an inqb ch* two in length. I knoW 

jrptt .wiUjbuirst.ojqit .sit. this. ,1 really thou^^it, byjtb^ 

ftr$t twa ©f .thx^e that i s^fcw in. this tailless plight, that 

}04Xie a,ccidei>t,had befallen the poor animals; but on 

ijpjplyiug foi: informsition to the very best authority, ari 

q14 woijaaix^ Itp know if tjiis were done on purpose, she 

^. i^qaiO^e^pivthrougl^ yip villages, of Panfou and Fos;^ 
fiffd ta tb^ l|tUe. town ^f Montereau, The cqyntry 
jcfry. Uttle.inter«§tjtag; ..Flat, not so rich by any jtnean* 
1^3^ that abowt. I^ijbu&ai^, and pajctaking very mu^h of 
t|ufe.fQiiLfiy,FQntainhieai|..^y,,wh^ not unnatur^. 

feeing, that it is sp near tq it. ^ J^had been> before get* 
^Vg: to- thf^. laitej: tow^i, rising for a considerable time^ 
Wff^ fuddenly, I cofa^ to a jsi^ht of Montereavi iji a 
y^^y ipomedrnt^y bMpw me,, seated at the cqnfluenci^ 
^jjj^bie,,rjyej;5,,Seine an4Yo offtp th^ 

Ve^ ^d left of the road> pijrsuing the course .of tha 
yf ^XP^.tty; y;aJifey through which, tliey ran. IThp town 
^S,pi|aay,,,ap4 thf^. st^eete n?|.rxow and divty. I foijnd a 
ypuQg m^n PW^.the bridge, who, told me that^ this is the 
l^lfK^e where Bjaoaapajte beat the. > king, of Wurtem- 
Imig's ^trpQB^ i^.l/8L4. Hcj.piointed out, the po^sitipr^, 
o^ih^pw^ a^mi^js, to. ipe, showed me whfre thebrjdj^e, 
liSaa tlgvii^ .>ip^ ap4 ^ce repaired, and he showed me 
t?wth c^niipn .halts stipkiog now in tl^ ends of.twc^ 
I^H^s on. th^; il^%ra?*, of the river^ and which hfty^ 
b^m^^Hff^i^ IQ mmain^ therq ^yer w^e.,, Thp wi^ 
tUrtt rk gWWi'HI the nei^bourhood is- l^ut of little^ 
1^^ ^Wi^^ Tiiver,^ersja^jat f^]&t!y fyv .cf^yfl^^ 
things to Paris, and accor<Ungly a considerable con^« 
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merce is kept up. by this town^ in grain of all sorts, 
grown in the neighbourhood end sold at the Paris 
market. I only stopped to give my horse a bait 
(12 sous, 6d.) and then took the road again, intencHng 
to get, if possible, as far as Pont-sur-Yonne that night. 
It soon got dark, however, and, though the country I 
passed wad, I believe, of thexsame description as that 
which I had been riding through all the morning, I did 
not wish to loose the sight of any of it« At about two 
leagues from Montereau is Vtlleneuve'la-Guyardj a 
village, and though I had still a recollection that die 
Villeneuve of yesterday was an unfortunate place to 
me, I was strongly tempted to put up here. Walking 
gently down the street, and looking out for the cleanest 
looking of the little inns in it, an aged lady stepped 
forward from a newly built and very cleanly-looking 
one (L'Etoile d*or), inviting me to stay there if I meant 
to stop in the village. She assured me that Pont^sur- 
Yonne was three grosses lieues (nothing more commonr 
than to hear of a long or short league or a long or short 
quarter of an hour) off, and that the road was bad ; 
that she had excellent ^commodation for me and for 
my horse, should be proud of the honour of entertain- 
ing me, and that there was a rabbit actually in the 
marmite, besides other things that wet« ready cooked 
or to be cooked. If she had known me to be an En- 
glishman, she eould not have been more vehement in 
enforcing the excellence of her biU offare^ its Variety 
and condition. 1 yielded myself up to the force of 
eloquence, and all I had to complain of was that die 
eloquence ceased not. > She gave me «oup au kui 
(bread and milk), a rabbit, a pigeon, anci (hiit of alt 
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kiBds^ but with very poor ynne* I soon found that the. 
best Way was to find fault with nothhig, for she seemed 
to have acquired the prerogative of an English attorney- 
general, giving me always two speeches for my one ; 
the right to lead she took in virtue of her sex, and the 
right of reply was Tiers ex officio. She was what ia 
^nphatically called a chatty woman ^ hut as is, I tbink^ 
usually tlie case with such, she was active and bustling 
and cjfean about the house. Every thing seemed in order 
and every thing clean, which you do not always find in 
the house of your easy good sort of person. 

On Thursday the 7th, my landlady attacked me 
flje moment I came down stairs to know how I had, 
slept and to' make me confess how well I had been 
treated* The fact being that I had been well served 
and cleanly lodged, I did her the justice to say so, and 
my horse would have done the same I am sure, could she 
have spoken. For my supper the night before, and for 
some soup au lait in the morning, and for good feeding 
and lodging for my horse, the lady charged me 6 
francs and 10 sous, rather more than I expected it to 
be,Jbut not so extravagant, considering the fare. Ten 
sous more to servants made it 7 francs, and I came off 
• to breakfast at Sens, an old town of a population of 
11,000, formerly the capital of the Sennones. Its 
streets are narrow, but through almost every one of 
them there is a small rivulet running which carries off 
the dirt into the river Ypnne and Vanne, two rivers 
that meet at a very short distance below'the town. The 
only thing worth looking at here, is the Cathedral, a 
Gothic building, the outward parts of which were effec- 
tually defaced during the revolution, but the tremor was 
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pre'servecly and is ^ow shown ta strangers. It is a 
cabinet of curiosities, and one of the greatest is the 
curious little old man who shows it, who, after showing 
me a great many skulls and jaw-bones of diiFerent 
Saints, showed me a piece of the real Cross^ that had 
teen obtained at. great expense of pains from the Holy 
Land. This was handsomely mounted in silver, and in 
the shape of a diminutive cross. But a still greater 
curiosity he had to come, he said, pulling out a smal^ 
obloiig ivory box, and then with great care opening its' 
lid and showing me, sewed on to a richly- adorned little 
\e\vet^ cushion, a very small bone of the Prophet Isaiah 1 
The altar of this Cathedral is much admired, but it is 
not shown completely excepting on great occasions^ 
and it is now almost hidden by a magnificent Monu- 
ment pf mayble that has been erected since the restora- 
tion of the present Royal family, to the memory of tha 
Dauphin, son of Louis XVI. The Suisse who has the 
fiiowing of this latter wanted me sadly to stop and gjo 
in and e^amin^e it minutely, but I had not time, so put- 
ting .a franc into the hands of the little man who showed 
ine the curiosities, and receiving his very low. bow 
i;i return, I came back to. the Inn (the Cerf-noir), 
breakfasted on soup and ,bouilli, a fowl and abundance 
of fruit, with pretty good wine,, which, together with 
^^ baiting of my horse,, cost me 2 francs and 5 sousa» 
jgajd the^ I set off for Joigny. Of the cquntry that I 
passed on this day^, I can say nothing but that it^ is just 
like thaj; I passed on the day before, flat and open ; but 
the river Yo^e which I now and then savy>jgiyes a littl^ 
variety tp^fhe ^cene. The roads, are still wide ^nd ex- 
cellent until you come to the villages or towns, and then 
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^tbey be^some almost universUy narrow an<J. always il^ 

paved. aiid dirty, Before I got to ViileaQuve-sur-Yonnej 

9^ finatll town between Sena and Joigny^ I was againf 

ridingat nighty but by the light of a beautifully bright 

and .full moon, bright enojigh to show me that, just 

befpr?! getting into this town, I had entered a country 

entirely different from that which I had been riding ii^ 

all the morning. A constant succession of hills. all 

foundi me, though , I was riding on a perfectly levelj 

tliough a winding ro^d. . I w^ riding, at the roots, c^ 

the bills. and fbllpwipg: the course of the river Ypnue, 

1 di4 but trot through the pretty little JKpwn^ofVill^- 

netjve^aur-Ypnne, which has an old gateway. at eac]\ 

«nd of a wide street which 8eems,^by th^ aid of.^ree.of 

four small branch streets, to compose the town ^ and fl^ 

ditch, surmounted by the remain^ of a wall, $urro>in4/it« 

I h^r.e entered the wine-country, ViUeneyve beiiig either 

li^lolvftr Surgiindy or v?ry glose \|pon its bonders, Th§ 

hajs^rfe ^.covered bjf vineyards, rbut I could s^eiu| 

1^01^. th^n what, w^ close by me by the ligh^ of th^ 

moon». . The course of the. rivpr I could discover for. :«^ , 

eoniiiideraVe distance by. an immense number pfjiire^ 

that/t^er0 burnii^g on its edges, kindled and kjspt up by 

jieople ^hoj were fishing. They throw in food during 

: (he day tq attach th^ fish to a certain i^ot wher^ ti^y, 

I bfky^ previously put in a spoon n^t ,j and at night tjiey 

dr^jv.them by the^Kght of ^ fire to the spot, and keeg 

I feedittgthemiwithboijc^ beans til) there ar^ fi^h^n^^Sri^ 

I in or about the »et ; wK^n, if the night l?*e dark enough, 

I tjhe haul is p^tty sure |o give abundant luck. It ym^ 

W(B.c^fQ|ock b«fpi:e I got to Joignx,, aj small t«wn Wi 

mediately on the Yonne, a confined and wretchedly- 
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dirty little place squeezed in between the lower part of 
nn immensely steep and high hill (the V6te Saint 
Jacques) and the hank of the rirer, on the latter, 
however, there is a magnificent quay. This day I came 
13§ leagues and yesterday 13 leagues, but the league 
is not three English miles, for I did not ride forty 
miles on each of these days. Two miles and a half is 
the utmost that it is. 

From Joigny I had but seven leagues to this town, so 
I had time in the morning of Friday, the 8th, to stay an 
hour or two, looking about me. It was the first time I 
had done so since I left Paris, for I was anxious to get 
as far as this before Sunday, that I might think myself 
really in the country again. From the bridge of Joigny 
which crosses the river close by the inn where I was 
tftaying, youliave a complete view of this vine-growing 
country, lliere is no niecessity to mount hills >in order 
to see hills. These are not tremendously high, but 
they are an unbroken system of • hillocks, nrounds of 
earth not rising up peakedly, but being rounded at the 
top, and they form wide openings between each oflier, 
giving you views of distant hills, all of which arc co- 
vered with the most luxuriant vineyards. The whole 
country, indeed, eiccepting the meadows by the river's 
side, is vineyard, but now and then planted at the same 
time in standard fruit trees, such as peaches, apricots, 
apples, pears, and mostly in plums. This is precisely 
the season for seeing such a country to advantage. The 
vine is in full leaf, and in full bearing, and there is not 
in vegetation a plant that is, at the same time, so Ml 
of luxuriance and of promise ; it is richness and plenty 
theniselves, i^nd this a smiling land, though I do not 
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think it contains a smiling people. The foliage of 
the vine is probably the only one that, seen covering a 
whole country, does not utterly disgust by its sameness; 
but there is some of this even with the vine. The country 
is not beautiful, nor even pretty by its means, even at 
this season of the ye&r, and in the leafless season ;, no- 
thing can b^ more ragged than the appearance of a 
vineyard, or more sterile than the air Jt gives the 
country. , 

The population of the town of Joigny is about 5500^ 
and its commerce is principally in the wine grown ia 
the neighbourhood, in. which commerce the town Js 
eminejatiy/ favoured by the circumstance of the Yonne 
running close by, it and joining the. Seine near Fon* 
tainbleau. The quantity of wine annually shipped 
here for Paris is estimated at thhty-Jive thousand tuns; 
and the vineyards that are most renowned of any 
in the neighbourhood are those of the Cote Saint 
Jacques, a very high hill which rises up at the back of 
the toun facing the south. Ther^ are not more than 
about 500 feuilleittes of wine grown on this Cdte in 
the year, but it sells for double the price of any other 
round the neighbourhood. An' arpent of the Cdte 
Saint Jacques, will in a tolerably good season, produce 
from 2 to 3 thousand francs. The grape cultivated 
on it is blacky and the Vendange will begin in about 
eight days, so that I am not too late for the wine 
harvest, at any rate. The opinion at Joigny, was, that 
the vintage of this year would be a poor one. The 
constant rains that they have had lately have very 
much damaged the grapes, and many parishes are en 
vendange because the people see no prospect of the 
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grapes getting riper, whilst every day almost makes 
them roitener. My bill at Joigny for a late dinner^ or 
supper, and for breakfast on meat and eggs| the next 
morning, and for my horse was 10 francs. And a 
thorough shoeing of the latter cost me 3 francs, %s. 6d, 
1 then came off for AuxerRe, riding the whole eight 
leagues close upon the banks of the river^ and passing 
a great number of pretty-looking little villages «.t little 
distances off the road to the right and the left, each being 
^ little cluster of white and tile^covered houses, with 
a neat and little stone-built church in its ' middle 
raising its steeple a good deal higher than the roo&. 
No straggling houses are to be s^en either on or off 
the road^ but a parish seemg lik^ a family, all its 
members acting in concert. A whole parish goes en 
vendan^e at the same time, while the neighbouring 
jparish may not begjn for a week, 1 noticed the popu- 
lation of two or three of these little villages gathering 
their grapes all together, while in the other parishes that 
1 passed not a soul seemed to be stirring. Grot to 
Auxerre in the evenyig. It is the capital of the De- 
partement of Yonne, and is placed on the banks of the 
river. A i&ne. old town, but dirty-^ and with narrow 
crooked streets; but with two large buildings at th« 
northern entrance, the Hospital des llnfans trouy^, 
and a beautiful oljl ,cathe4rai which stands oh high 
ground, and has escaped the defj^cing of the Revolu; 
tion pretty well. I came to the Trois Chandeliers 
(the Three Candlesticks), but it is ^ much more com- 
fortable ploce than the. Trow, i?ow of Lieusairu . . 
Here J am amongst wine merchants from Paci^ and 
§^p^isyoy9^eur3 who ar^ trayeUip^ffor wine mep- 
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chants, ajid, occasipnally, the vignerons, or owners <rf 
vin yards, who come here to talk with hpth. The 
wine merchants en gros are of two sorts, the one buys 
the wine at the presser, just as it is squeezed out of 
the grapf , pays for it, and sends it to Paris* The 
other comes riding through the country amongst the 
owners of vineyards, getting them to send their wine 
to Paris there to behold for them on commission > ai^ 
between the two sorts of merchants, the popr needy 
vigneron doubtless suffers. I was greatly amiused for 
a good, pari of yesterday in sitting and hearing thj 
conversations between these vignerons and the mer* 
chants, the latter a crafty. set of men, taking advan^ 
tage of every circumstance within their knowledge V' 
persuade the poor wine grower out of his own, and 
the latter pleading excessive poverty, and ignorancf 
" ^eater probably than was bis, to entice the notice ^ 
both sorts of merchants and drive, the best bargain h^ 
could between thenu , . . 

" The >^ne of Auxerre is very fa^iQus* ^t^ gen^ ^^ 
name is petit vin d'Juxeirei \mt there ^vetworGx tbre# 
spots of the country near here that ^re fam(m& kboyt 
the rest of the epuntry for thdx p^roduce.. The wh^ 
wine, called CioiZw^ is grown at asjaagll village (Chai^ 
lis) at about two leagues from Aux^errc, and; th/ere at« 
(dose to the town, the two Cdtes, la Chenetfe- and 2^ 
Migrhie whiqh are botfi of them fs^nou^ Ibr their tqA 
wine. I observiedj) in going to Poniainbleaw, th4|.t ^} 
the vineyaifda between? - that p^ace and Parip, wer« &n 
}hi5 50Mthexi]^fi4(?s of;hilla5 aad'hejre^i fi|>d that.6e4 
guenti^ ^P^ ^ ^xcel|eiitly w^H-acbiptied land: for thu 
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high enough. And whenever you hear of good wiae. 
It gro^ on a Cdte, or^side of a hill. These Coles are 
particularly attended to^ I see^ by the wine-merchanU, 
who go and place themselves on the spot, see the crop, 
see it gathered, and put into the tubs by the road^side, 
'see it pressed) and then immediately send it off to 
Paris ; and this, they say, is the only way to be sure 
of getting pure wine ; because, the moment it gets into 
the hands of the country wine-merchants, they b^in 
to mix it with their old stock, or with the strong \vmt 
of the South in order to make more Burgundy^ And 
by this means you may have almost at any inn in 
France^ wine of the Cote de la Migrhie for instance, 
"whilst there are but^wr arpents of the Cote altogether, 
belonging all to three proprietors, who malfe in a 
favourable season not more than thirty feuilleittes of 
wine from them. The feuilleitte is the barrel ma^ 
use of here, and it contains 136 litres, or 180 bottles. 
The price of it wholesale differs with the seasons, 
and according to the celebrity of the place where it 
is grown. This season is looked upon as a very un- 
favourable on€l by the merchants. The wine they say 
cannot be of good quality, owing to the great Quantity 
of r£un that has drenched the fruit, but the vignerons 
say that they do not remember h season of greater 
^plenty ; and it is probable, therefore, that; there will 
be a; great deal of wine made, but of an inferior quality. 
Going upon reports of this kind, the price of wine in 
ordinary is now fixed about this neighbourhood, at 
from 30 to 35 fritoes the feuilleitte, but this is a good 
deal below what it would sell for if t^e autumn had 
been dry and wdrtn. At Qiablk the price is not yet 
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fixed, because the people have not begun j'et to harvest 
it ; but the price of that wine in the best season that 
has ocGurred for some years (1822) was two hundred 
and Jifiy francs the feuiUeitte. Last year it was 100 
francs for the same measure, and it is likely to be as 
Kttle this year. The wine of the C6te de la Migrene 
generally brings 500 francs the feuilleitte, and tlie 
owners rf that spot are rich proprietors in ton- 
sequence. 

In cultivating the vine, I do not find that such vast 
pains are bestowed in preparing the land as I always 
have i|(ipposed. Trenching for vines I have not yet 
heard of, and here, and in the country I have yet 
passed, it is not practised. Indeed, it would be un« 
wise to pr^ictise it in the vineyards that I have yet 
«een;^br the generality of them are of a soil that 
would be injured rather than improved by such means.* 
The Cdte Saint Jacqiies at Joigny is a very light and 
stoney loam upon a bed of plire chalk ; and all thc^ 
land that is in vineyard, and that I have seen since, is 
either too rocky to be trenched, or too shallow. The 
soil proper for the^lant is a light and stoney one, and 
llie situation, the southern side of a hill. A declivity, 
and facing the south, if possible ; and it is- rarely that 
1 have seen a vineyard in a valley. The manner of 
preparing for vines is by simply ploughing two Or three- 
times during the summer, the land that is to he- 
planted, and well manuring it. They plough as deeply 
as they can go with the plough, so as not to go into 
the sub-soil, and their main care seems to be to get' 
the land perfectly clelm. But I have not spoken to' 
alny man upon the subject of preparing for tines who- 
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has not told m« of the universal priicticf of .^^orii^ a 
drop of some sort of corn upon the lanfl during the 
time that it is io preparation. The planting, takes 
place upon ridges of from 3 feet to 3| ap^ and the 
little plants are put in at about 3Q inches in the row. 
There they standi being very caxefully pruned^ for two 
years without bearing a gr^e, ^d they are ^ tied to 
short stakes of about 3 feet long^ th^ usi^I height 
that the plant is allowed to run. They are manured, 
eirery year if the own^r can aifqrd it^ and, three times 
4uring the year^ they are hoed^^ but in a more sub- 
stantial manner than you will iuiagine when I simply, 
say hoed^ The implement made use of }n thi^. opera- 
tion is a triangular hoe rery nearly equal in size to a 
large shovel, triangular, in order th^t its poin^ may go 
into tbe earth with t^ hr^ of th^ arnos inerely^ With 
this tool the vignerons move the efixtl^ very T^l^dly. wd 
with great truth| and it is certainly better calculated 
to keep the land in its original state of rijlges than the 
spade would be. The paips of hoeing, P^uning^ prop- 
ping, manuring, and^ in some cases^ of fencings must 
be carried on. for five years with scarcely any return^ 
for it is fujl five years before the vineyard comes into 
full bearing. 

The best sort of grape for t^ wiu^^.i^ what they hf^fe. 
call the Fm>t, and for white, wiue, th^ JgeaunmSn Th^ 
expense .of cultivating an arpe^t (the arpent of this 
place is UK) qorde of 24 feet the coidp) .of vip^yiurd is 
from 90 to 1 10 francs, including every things Jn a 
pretty good season^ a vineyard of good.^piaUly wiB 
yield from 8 to 10 feuiUeijttes pf wioei b^ thj^ if 
t«ki<ig th« mfmoic with ths 4up«ziaK^ .for «qim. ^M. 
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3tiel4 lAove.md some lesa. Itie properties of thb kind 
are 9|lUiU| every creaStme ah&ost owning more or lesa 
of <%|ie« • The 09$i»x of this inn htts Itaif an arpent, 
from whieh be thinks of getting as much this year aa 
five feuiUeittea. The men I saw this morning carrying 
^e produce of their own ^neyards to the quay, were 
fQOf peasants .who work by the day for others, or help 
^t the vintage of their richer nei^boura for a share of 
th^ir produce. They each (and | saw an itnn^ense 
number of them) have a small rave-cart consisting 
qt two wheels, a board or two for the bed, and staves: 
for Ua sides, and with this and a couple of little 
cows, or a cow and an ass, they manage to bring 
a coiiple of feuiUeittes at once from a eon^derable 
distance. Their, lahd is, of course, the poorest, and 
they own the smianest portions. They cannot afibrd 
to manure it well, but they keep it as clean as that of 
their neighbours. The time they spend in leading their 
CQW9 qr^sses about on the high roads, on the little 
w»af^s and fallcyws, to let them pick up food enough' 
juat to keep them from starving, is a consumption of 
tinie'thal the.kibour of the animals can hardly repayv 
Thd ide^t of a whole country covered over with black 
aad white grapes is a rich one, and' it is but *natuNtt 
that we should suppose the 'makers of Burgundy rick 
in propoHion to the richness of the luxury they pro-^' 
duce; but vines are subjected to so many chances, 
that there is not a poorer country than that which i» 
covered with them. A frost m May will cutoff the buds 
of a triKle coimtry of vineyard ; at the end of Jun«;one> 
really hi^d sHoweir of lain effectually desbroys tli^ crop 
l^r knocking Off tba fltfwer; at the ond of^y op k> 
I? 
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August, a haa-storm wiU cut off the newly -fanned 
fruit, and a wet autumn rots it ; but most of aH, the 
vigneron dreads the hail, a visitation by no meai» un- 
common in, I bcUcve, almost every part of «w coun- 
try; and one that does peculiar mischief in the jmo- 
vinces where the vine is much cultivated. So frequent 
are the losses occasioned by hail, that a man who is so 
dpulent as to have more than one acre of vineyard, 
rarely chooses to possess his second acre new to Us 
first, but rather to have them at a considerable d«- 
stance from each other that he may not, to use an old 
saying, " have all his eggs in one basket." A shoi»^ 
of hail may by accident fall upon the one mthout 
toiTching the other, and this is another ifisadvantage 
that the poor vigneron labours under. His half acre 
being destroyed, he must mend his fortune by livuig 
tmusually ill, and perhaps by borrowing upon the 
strength of his next year's prospects. The profits of 
those who are rich enough to own from six to ten acres 
of good vineyard are swd to equal any thing we hear 
of arising from the cultivation of land, th^ is, taking 
one year with auotfier : in some years the profits are 
immense, but in othors they are a mere nothing. But 
the smffi proprietors (and diey are the gi^eatest 
in number) are a set of beings, who do but live. 
They eat very coarse bread, not so much meat 
^B my friends of the Limosin, beeause they camut 
keep stock, and their dependance is upon potatoes, 
some milk, and garden stuiflf and fruit. Of the wahMt 
tiiey make a sort of ml, of which much use is raiade ia 
what they call soup a Vhmlj oil soupi---The price of 
b(»st bread a« Aumrw i» 2* soUs the Uvre (1& 
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iMinces) ; tor brown bread, which is^ I believe, made 
purely of rye, 2 soas. Meat 7 to 8 sous the livre. 
Fowls 2§ francs the pair. Turkey 2§ francs. 

I have had no really fine weather since I quitted 
Paris, and last mght I was afraid Jt had set in a de« 
termined spell of rfuo, but it is rather finer to-day. I 
was invited by my table-d'hote companions last night 
to go with them after dinner to the caf^, and there 
play at hiUiards. I went, and found it crowded to ex- 
cess by doctors, lawyers, attorneys, notaries and idlers, 
who were playing at billiards and drinking wine, and 
SHioking. Every Fremthman plays at billiards, and 
those I found here were astonished that I did not. 
Monaieiir played at piquet, if not at biiliards? 
^ Jlena!" they exclaimed when I assured them that 
1 did not play at any thing. They played by turns, 
smoked and drank coffee, and disputed most vehe- 
mently ; but in an earnestness that did not grow to 
anger ^ and when ten o'clock came the whole company 
separated for their respective homes. 

To'-day (Sunday) I see the town just as busy a& it was 
yesterday. Ail the shops are open, and business is going 
forward without any interruption. But this is a very 
busy season ; the most busy in this part of the country 
of any, and a day lost now would not be gamed by a 
week. I went into two of the churches this morning, 
and, in the largest, found but very few men, though a 
eonsideraUe number of iadies ; in the other absolutely 
not one man, and but very few women. The women 
leave their shops for a few minutes and go and say Xheir 
prayers, and. come home agun. In the first church 
(the Cathedral) I saw a very old man come in with a 
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hand-basket fiill of cabboges on his ^^ack, Imeei down 
and say a few prayers^ and then ^et iip and walk oiit 
again. I mean to go ifrom thia place to Digon, aUitp 
ing to-n^orrow, if the day should not be too wet^ and I 
shall not have an opportunity to write to you again ti)l 
I reach that pkce. 
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I ATAtLTBD on Moudsty the Uth* from Aoxkeri^ pcjf- 
ing> for myself «Ad horse at the Trois Chanddkn, for 
]tbree nights and tbred days, 15 francs and a half > ani 
thfSn I came oS, intendtng to get as far as Lucytle-Bdi 
the aame nighty coming thvongh-Saint Bria and Ver« 
met^ton (10. leagues)^ and aiccordiOgly I made greet 
haste, for I wanted to gd one league out of niy road to 
aee 9ome eaVema in the neighbourhood of Vermen- 
ton^ whielvare, as natund curiosity, thti pride of ti» 
country* I Duly stopped a few minutet to iaqtmrt 
c^ an oM woman who was tymg thorns on- to tM 
bunthes of grapes that hung near the road, the price 
)^ her eare. She told me she had 70.franot fcn ai^pent 
tb^ year for hoeing, pruning and .woltehmgv'aflKl ^ber 
hUabaad and she performed the wKoki> llie ithoiw 
were for an obvious puiipese; but so far from bcn^ 
stingy of their fhiit, I 'have* been e«tiog griqies * out dt 
the baskets ot thi^ vigaerens irytrvmr I found any^ 
all along the.road^ 
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A^ A»y# ft HHfe ttttddy vill^e on the Ydnm^ I 
.ttriftvedfit 'sboiifc'3 o^clock* I put «p my horse, and 
went to fiild the* beififf of M. Darcy, the gentleman to 
' whom the estate Mongs on which are these cavern;; 
and aSs soon as Ffonnd him, he sent me a boy and a 
Bian, two guides, with ^three eaadle^ one for each of 
vs. Iliadno idea of the sort of place I was going to 
see, but had taken it iifto my head that I could ride 
through them, and should find them but little out of 
»y way. Not so, however. My horse being in a sta- 
ble at Arey^ I had to walk about ti mile across newly- 
p&nttd Tineyards; and rough ground df all sorts, tin, 
' comiiig dowiiiiipon a hangii^ copse of oak underwood, 
Ae boy bpciied k door that stood in a reees^ of rock 
€ff about thirty feet widie and ten feet high, and light- 
ing the cahdles, my guides asked me to lioUow them* 
Tl^ plaibe is wld^ but hoiir wide I cimnot guess even, 
for tlve three cdndles Aot w« had did not' spread the light 
fier enough to show us much move than our way Umg. 
The whole side and roof and floor, howeves*, seem lo 
be efsoltf) rock, and hi. such irr^fgiilar and cutlttas 
shapes that it looks like immense lieg4)ones of animals 
hanging down from the sides^ whilst frdm the Yoof the 
eCone Mas the appearttnce of icicles, and th^ effect, too, 
of icicles, for from every ffoint there was water -dro^- 
phig.' A great many of the largest M^ks of stdUe have 
formed themselves into odd shapes, land are, with eonie 
ttttlevidienee to realty, called f^gin Mhf^g^s;. In me 
plied there is a pretty eomptet* representation of the 
bftts of ian drg&ii, tmd ti» the bdy rdpp<$d th^e ivith sm 
won key, eadh of them Echoed a completely diS^retit 
ecwnd thrdugh the tBstem f^ this ii^ in a bit>ad and dedr 
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space, free from irregularities on the floor, and, there- 
fore, called the ball room. My guide told me that, 
in the summer time, M. Darcy has given dancds here, 
necessarily by torch^light, and that when the whole 
place is lighted up it is very agreeable* For the cu- 
riousness of the thing, no doubt, for to get here^ I was 
obliged to creep on my hands and knees two or three 
times, there being several natural divisions of the ca- 
vern, and it is impossible to say what wodd not be 
agreeable to the man who could choose for the sake 
of its agreeableness to dance miderground, and by 
torch'Iight. One is apt too often to say miHions, but 
I really do tliiuk there were upwards of a million of 
bats in this place. They were hanging to the roof so 
thickly as to make it completely black, and when the 
candles came near to them, it set the whole population 
in such commotion that I began to think of getting 
out merely that I might escape them. I had now gone 
no more than one third of the way, however, and my 
guides wished me very much to continue. We were at 
100 feet from the entrance, therefore the place is 900 
feet long ; but I choose to turn back, as it was a very 
heavy afternoon and would soon be dark, and as I had 
to go a perfectly by-road to regain my road to Lucy-le- 
Bois. So we came out, and I got my horse and ^t 
off. It soon got dark and I soon lost my road, and 
after, making all the inquiries I thought necessary of 
an old man that I met leading home an ass, I prowled 
about, again loosing my way; and, after a great deal 
of trouble, I was very glad to find myself close to a 
lone inn, half way back to Vermenton, having lost the 
better part of my day in visiting the cavern. It had 
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T«mtd, and I was cold, so I sat very cheerfiilly dowti 
by the side of a very good-humoured host* A man 
with laughing eyes, and who soon convinced me that 
if it is a characteristic of his nation to answer ques- 
tiims, they can ask them too. He soon found from me 
where 1 had been in his neighbourhood, and that I had 
come all the .way from Paris. He asked me about the 
new king, and if there was any likelihood of there 
hdag any taxes taken off, the droit9 tium^ fot m- 
stance. The landlady gave me some cold beef and 
some cold veal and wine and fruit, and a clean bed. 
The foUowii^ morning, as I was going off, my land- 
lord was going to begin his grape-gathering j. but he 
aays that here the grape is not so good, by any means, 
IM where 1 saw it on my yesterday's ride. Indeed, I 
could see a change on the face of the country, beginning 
about VenMKNTON, Mdiere an old man whom I met 
with the implements of a vigneron on his back, told me 
that the land round the town was well cultivated an# 
produced pretty good wine, but at a very short distance 
from it, it was poor and poorly cultivated, growing 
ootbing but scanty crops of grapes and of potatoes, 
the latter a crop that I find much cultivated in differ* 
ent parts of the country between Auxerre and Dijon^ 
The old man told me that his little piece of vineyard, 
eonw'^t»»g of only one half of an arpent, had been mas^ 
Mocr^ hy the hail for the two successive years of 1822 
and 1823, but that, this year, it had remained un- 
touched by it, though his neighbours have suffered in 
at least so far as the losing of two thirds of their crop. 
He esteems hin\self of course most happy, though his 
ctof this year i9 but middling, for the bail is so poisonous 
i5 
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i» the vUUfi fUmt thai hil havd nol reeoveied tfe 4» 
wiige ^o fftr us >Q bi^ar Hour any thing like iua avifn^i 
«r^4 There i» At Paris, an ^auran^^fibcie^'littieljr 
«rt upi «pecially £» aastiring agaii^ii the effects of 
koiJi but ignorance^ or prqudice, or iifwit of nusaiui 
prevent these poor people from taking advluit^^e of 
that which ufould^ at ia very trilUageiitpeBae^ plaee then 
ImFond the possibility of ii^jury fiom really tbd atif 
thing they dread^ aUnoet tb^ only thing that preventt 
Hmr snikly ealenlating upon a evdp that is abusdant 
and that meets with a ready sale. Aa it is^ the os^ 
fortutiately-^inall prc^nietbrs, iif a seaaeii of greht 
htfvoc by hatl^ receive some asaatance hy charity fton 
Pairis, or thue richer towns ; bat w)ibb diWded, suefa dw* 
lity goea but a very litde way* This oU min told nte 
^at he received about 4 sous out of -what w«s deemed 
a verjr liberal donation of the Royal FamUf last y^ar^ 
meant especially for his ndighbouf hoodw My Itodldr* 
^m going with some pci^te that he had hited, t^ 
gather grapes. He gives some 15 and others 20 sddtf 
a day and their food, this latter being ^'^liiwww fe-^ 
gmies'' (mbbishy vegt^ables) or ^oiip n PAwif, wf(» 
brown bread and wine. I paid 3i franes fdr mji 
supper, night's lodging, and far my horse^ and came off 
iit a veiy cold morning for Lucyule-Bois, a Utile plate of 
about 1500 mhabitants, in which I counted no less th&n 
twelve- inns, all professing to find good accohiodd- 
tion for travellers whether on foot or Ofi horseback 
mid then to Avallon,' a town of abdut 60(k) inha^ 
Wtams^ and: one erf those places cf ptettiness mixed 
witfi ^ness that all French towns are. The country 
httrween Vermenton and Avalkwi is hafjr, hut poor, 
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mfmUf'i^ iihfttit near to the hmft plaice^ Urhke it is 
JUkf ter ^Ml riehk, afid i« ^uHivat^d in grain; AvAiXOH 
i» ikttttttd upoh die right hiaifk of a little river ei^d 
Mie €dUsmi w&icll faliA Into the f^ne. The town k 
upon ^h emint^ne^ aad the streets are therefore not 
4Krtjr. ftbutid k iti li brbad widit under lim^ tree^, 
'•rWehhere ntay b^ caffleda terrace, for it is the sum- 
lill^iDf a 9teep htii ^hidi ^ises uf) to a ilbont 660 fec^ 
'thavt «lte fced of the fiver, aittl flpdtn it yoii fee* to th^ 
south-west over a great extent of country that is eo- 
^mt^d with t^dod> herebbdut eonsi^ing of oak tiiat is 
cut every 12 or IS years. "IWs is a large tract of 
W«Pod-land edited thef Mo^VAf?, Aom wMch almoat 
lill the wood Hhat is consumed at*Paris coinei^, teing ciit 
berfe and seiit in raft^ turiouSly constructed, first 
^6Wn the river Yonne and then into the Seine whicfc 
carrifes it to the wood-tnarket in the centre of thfe 
town of Paris. It is also well known by the savage 
habits and tiltfnners of the people who inhabit it, 'Kvirig 
In lai^ fcrtiflies and depending almost entirely for their 
living on what they can produce in the cleared spots iri 
Weir dwnwooas.' Whatever iJiey want niore than iVhat 
they themselves grow ortproduceythey get by bartering 
In the towns and neighboUri*ig country the sabots and 
ox yokes that they miake, and 'some cstttte that they 
lire^. Few people go amongst them, excej>ting those 
who wish tc| deal with theAi for these, but those whos^J 
Btisin^ss earry thetn thither do not complain of their 
vrantjbf iiospitality. ' I piit my horse Up it the first inn 
I came to, and went to a xestauVateur's for WeAkfitet/ 
He gave rtttjivt ihuttm chops^ sausage^j a muttoft pie; 
4*cese and 'firoit, and caf^'au l&itattd Wittej aiidite* 
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ehwrged 2 francs aii4 15 sous for it^ aad my hxm tt 
the inn co^t 14 bous,*— House leat at Avsttm^ 599 
fiance a year for a hrff^ house in the toimi «id tason 
included. The price of beef and veal, 7 sous the livre, 
of mutton^ 6 sous, of pig*nieat,{7 to 9 sous* Breaid, 2 
sous and one centime (or 5th of a sou, or 10th otm 
English penny), brown bread, 2 sous. But the Uead 
here is not so good as that I have e^ien on other p^ts 
of my road. None of it is very white, but hare it is 
very brown. 

I quitted Avallon as soon as I could, intending to get 
a good way on the same day, but I Ibund the roadi 
very bad, though to me it did not much signify as I 
was on horseback. The diligences fiom Lyons I met 
going at a foot pace, the driver of the " Chlm^efire'* 
humbled even to walking by the side, of his horses. 
It is a stiff land and the roads partake of it. F^m 
AvaUoQ to near Rouvray, the hind aeems good ; of a 
i^iff daik and deep mould that requires four oxen in a 
wheeled plough to tarn it over. All the femiers aie 
sowing wh^at, and a great deal seems to be grown by 
them ; hut getting near to Rodviuy, at a little pfaice 
catted Saint Mivfence, the people were harvesting what 
seemed to be their principal crop, buck-wheai. An old 
cultivator who was driving his own team {2 oxen in a 
cart) along the road, told me t^iat they sow a great deal ^ 
of diis grain in this part of the country, and that they 
make it their breud. He said they eat bl<^ noir bread 
and W noir potage, Potage is a word almost as in- 
definite as vktMtaU^ (or every thing can be turned into 
potage so that it be mixed in water and boiled. The 
crap ts gen^^y (rf 19 or 50 hoiseaus from a jaurmL 
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(tke journal of land Ming 140 perch of 9 feet to the 
perch); snd the botoeacu ivcighs 30 livres, of wheat. 
After qsittiftg the ^vine eountry, whicK I did at 
AvALLON, I saw eattte again, for not one sheep had I 
8e«i till this after I first entered Burgundy. Here, how-i> 
ever, the oxen aaid cows are rather fine anijBials, but the 
sluep the least animals of the sheep kind that I ever saw. 
Much smalleff than the rough little heatk^croppers ot 
Bagshot. They sell at about 5* firancs a bead, and 
well-fatted (well-fatted for this country), they do not 
weigh on an average more than 20 livres. So, when 
1 b&eakfaated at Avallon on five mutton ch(^, it was 
on the chops from these litde animals, which, thoi^ 
so small, make most excdlent meat* The ^ce of a 
moderately good cow 100 francs* 

Getting away from the buck-wheat and potatoe- 
growing neighbourhood of Saint Malenee^ I came into 
a prettier one immediately^ a constant hill and dell ; 
fields divided by live hedges, some in meadow and the 
rest in com or wood. The first small woods that I 
remember to have seen for a kmg time and tiie only 
enclosed country since, I think, the Limosin* The 
woods are of oak timber and oak underwood, the latter 
cut every twenty years^ and sold (this year), at 180 
francs the journal standmg on the ground. A little 
place called Rouvray ; which I passed through in this 
pretty part of the country is proof of the gambling 
passion of the French. I counted no less than five 
Billiard rooms in goii^ through it, and it is a village of 
a population not exceeding, I should thinks twelve or 
thirteen hundred people., I turned off to the left irnme* 
diately on leaving this little place> quitti^ the high* 
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toad to .{n?bM ana tfddft^ thai for ftJfit^*. S«ffl *» 
{iMttjr ctmntvy ooatiimed^ Imt I wa»«ornr I0 aee gnwi 
ttops of budb^whe^t. Ha-e I cftnw^ noir ud thw^ t9 
kiiiiiU comnoiit, the first I haiKe jmb^ m FxmeB^ waA 
v«ry Ifte our own; with straggling cottagte (w Ihor 
•ides aodatt jdnnidant population of geeaa, a biMthat 
floams to be held ia hoinour hcre^ thon^ so doyi i c d 
gMMtaUy throughoiit France that i have i^ver oeeu oiie 
iit a tsaiAt since 1 ha^nt beenanr the country. -At Park 
thoy ULj it is fit oniy for tha ba$ie tlas&ei and tf they 
have made tkeiv firsteKperinient in gooae-»6atiiig mA* 
ottt having obecrred aior e retfieet to sfeason and age thai 
tbay do in the case of other birds, suid in Ibat of hasei 
and mbbi^, I do n(A wonder at their not harii^ xetsoracd 
to, a second. I got to a viMage of about eif^ houses 
(two ^ which w«re inns) called La Maiswt NeUoe, 
and* faoiid a fine five in theiiitehea of the ion I want ton 
and a kndliMly 1^10 was in perfeot good humour, thoiigb 
in thefididstof awHshi flKid i was not a little eonten^ 
irithinyself for hating come 12 leagues since the monN 
ing, over a bad road as far as Routti^, but afterwanby 
over a most excellent otie. 

On Wednesday mormng, die 18th; I left La Maisbn 
Neave, paying for a dtntier fodging and breahiast and 
for my horse, 8 francs 2 sous, ahd then I came on 
throu^ Vitteanx and La Chaleurt toPont-le-Pariy, brer 
Bf bleak and rather poor-lo(^in|^ country tiH within a 
league of Ae latter place. An open Country Idoks if! 
ikrthe most iolirishing time of tbfe year, but ^hen coM 
and wet weather come, it is impossible to disenrage tke 
scenes A-oiri ideas of its poverty eind -dttriHty ; It rained 
aifd'ifcaiiiMl4«r tbiiS day, io as to make wy horse, turil' 
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hwa the wmd; aiid to drcre Httte «h^phfenib ami Ib^ 
h4rdiase94ldifi<i*wllh tlMif AflR:;k8. 1^ otAy erop^ re- 

gteit^pist^fiiesdf liottttoe^ A fstr^i^ivhofn I asked 
abbut it^ told ifk thaib bf^ ii(4iedt th«y sow tW6 boklettiA 
td the jtMfmJty and thstt they tiip^ from £9 t^ <30. 
Hepvonoimced a very^Higb eoHighim on the potatoes 
csm^ \ttkeheii bffikits. At SaM Bmm^ n ikth 
jdftoe of that name^the liilb get much higher than 
tinme e^ l<3Mner Burguddy; or t^e Ymnne^ as the deptirto* 
mefiit of wHieh Auxerre iar the baj^tal i9.naw called ; and 
jnueh taijfte Vf^io^iivf the tiatneof montagnt^ thanrony 
Ifftt^ $eeti mmiy tood^ though tfUc^eti tdthe^amaHeirt 
IMh ate so •^lled. It is a fitie r^d «oil, bat exefeedingly 
rofcMy. No viftfes Ar^ imltitated oil it, bttt there a»e meaJ 
id^ ttptaud and water, aod eowt •fietd» and Woodsi 
Frdffl this little village a herd Of ct<>W» tbstf weire grrfriltg 
hi soirie fine'pgtstttrfes below me on thfeHght of the 
(6M, febked' as' staMV Sb»6sf a« 49teeJ»; 'The'l^dd 
growing on thfe top^ of these hflte appfeatfi^'^o be ^all 
kitids^oak, hazel, dl^r arid ash. ' THe ee^tdge^ !f» th^ 
▼iSages are smalH bmit of the tfativ© stOfie, feild'cbverfei* 
witM tlie satitieiiiatefid oftly cut t<i flie thiniicss '6f tile • 
and in the( afet of cowrfeying these ttiin- Wts cff stcWe ttp 
to the roof of a hoiise, 1 eould tiorheip- remarking 
thai thti operttS^es Wet^e weteen; "Who rirtlrfag^dlt ih' 
rSther a siiigular mannei' : a ladder wa^ placed ag&ltisfe 
Hie rodf, atid ftbetWrfive Wotneh were sttafliH^ upon it, 
bnt, with their backs to tt, rather Jyiti^ back upofi'it? 
tlian standing on it. The wohikn neitt tb the* grjWiiHV 
t6Slt a tile from ^ girf who gave- it id her'ftorfl tKfe ficapy' 
aild'ltended it oyer her fead tb^i? riejtt imtimj \Wf6r 
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iid the aame to the next again^ and so it got to the 
the nunon's amktant.Ca womaatoo) who stood on th^ 
roof to leoave it. But if I were to stop and tdl you 
of every odd and masculine employment assigned to 
the fair sex of Francei I should have Bttle else to do. 
llie excuse is, that Buonaparte took all m«i away with 
him for warriors till they all became useless at home, 
or never came hmoe at all. At Saint Benois there k 
* very, old ruin of a castle, with two square towers re- 
maining in pretty good preservation, but I could only 
learn concefning it, that, ^^dam le temps^** it was a 
strong fortress ; and I cannot forget to m«ition that 
in monuments of this nature, France appears to be ex* 
ceediogiy barren. I do not recolfect to have seen any 
thing la^e a ruin durtog the time I have been here, 
and in the now considerable extent of country that I 
have gone over, e3(cepting the Archway at Argenten* 
In cathedrals and churches bearing evidence of their 
atttii)uity, every town of note lias specimens enot^h; 
but no castles of any consequence appear to remain en- 
tire or in riiins. I got to Pont-le~Pauy in the afternoon, 
after a cdd and wet ride, coming 1 1 leagues ; and 
there dined at the Poste Royale with a Swiss fiuniiy, 
husband and wife and son. A short thick, broad and 
red-faced old gentleman, with a wife exactly the 
counterpart of himself, and both of them sp meiry and 
good-humoured that I passed a very pleasant afternoon 
in their company. They were dressed in precisely the 
dress we see in our old-fashioned pictures, and were in 
person and manner so unlike the French, that, till I 
found out where they came from, I thought I was get- 
tMig amongst a different people to that I had befoie 
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seen. They began to question me about the king, 
Charles the Tenth, and seemed very anxioi» to know 
how the people of Paris spoke of him ; and about the 
Duchess of Berry, they asked me if she was not Tery 
charitable to, and careAil of, the poor. I said that both 
she and the Duchess of Angoul^me were so, but they 
would not hear of the latter. The lady said tkat she 
was both Dauphine and Dauphin, and she could not 
at all recognise a Stateswomany a woman who has^ it 
must nevertheless be confessed, carried off, if not all tiie 
intelligence of her family, at least all its looks of intel- 
ligence, despoiling most of all the countenance of her 
own husband. On thursday morning 1 had bi^ 6 
leagues to go in order to reach this town, so I break- 
fasted at Pbnt-le Pany, paid 5 francs and 8 sous, my 
whole expenses there, and arrived here by 1 o*ckick« 
The morning was so cold as for it to be 48 of the 
thermometer ; and I think there has been frost enoof^h 
JQSt to touch the tips of the vine leaves, and quite 
enough to melt potatoe haulm into Uackness and 
filth. 

Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, is a town of aboat 
22,000 inhabitants. It lies rather low and between , 
two insignificant rivers, having hills and rocks coming 
to within a very few hundred yards of its gates. It 
has some straight, clean and well-paved streets in it, 
but without foot-^ways ; the churches are fine, but not 
so magnificent Jis one would expect to find them. To 
be sure, the Revolution, which has fixed its mark every 
where about the country, and no yrhere more indelibly 
than here^ has so torn and mangled that no one can 
estimate the loss. I admired for some time the out^ 
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ride of an old dMU'ch in one. of th^ squaiei of thii 
foim^ iramtdiitdjr after I had put up my hors^ and) 
aa the door was. open, I wwt in, and was surprised op 
fettiof i^thin il lo find it a eavfiby staUes I A soldi^ 
took me idi round i% telling me that it was former^r 
tiie dmrch of SmM PhUikert, but that it now constantly 
held 150 aayalry hoiraes ^ and, looking thvoi^h a door 
oaer which there still remainU Ae w^rd '^ Shcristiey 
I saw a handftd and fifty saddles and hridlea h<ngitig 
^>dh> their pegs. l%e. spire of the ^urdi- of Sdost 
IBbninge is weU worth looking at. Hs top is, they say, 
S75 feet above the pavement; but there is not- one of 
these churohes that has entirely * escaped Revvdi^ 
tienary' handimg. One of them, being entirely dt- 
spoilod of its inside has been turned into a com miffket, 
iio«ir a ^reat empty haU, with immense goAic wht« 
-dowa of brt^en glass. The greatest loss^ howev^, 
'fluitthe Rewdatiott oeeasioned herb in this way, wis 
in the complete demolition of the Garthasian Mottas«- 
tery, whidi wks at a short distance from the gates of 
the town on the western side of it. There remaia 
iww notUng bat the vestige of its walls; 

7he cistte^^r houfe of the King, built by one of dib 
Dnkes of Burgundy, is a hoUe house in the trnddkof 
Ac inwn, but ^e principal part of it is inhabited as a 
.barmeltfer foot soldiers, and the wings as bookselkis' 
afaops and a museum of pictures, the former very «x- 
cillenti 1 dare suy, of their himi, and the latter coo^ 
taining some eurious little Dutch br^hd pdnting^, 
^Niie large Ustorical ones not Duteh, and some busts 
of the easinen« men who. were bom at Dijon; and 
amongst whom there are Bossuet the ekwyaen^ Bui^ 
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6 l^iealdr munber of e^ej)rftted mea having iprudg fimH 
this place than perhaps from jft%joUMBr^ I paid the maft 
^ho showed me Ihis place, m, beettfMe h« aaUd fet* 
INiymeat in word^^.hul becaim his loolui w«i« sush that 
I atoostheardlhem; and here I mustiay^lbitftbcjttgh 
there are mbny pla^is. 4>f .pUbtie e^chibition that -one 
may see fornothing in Pa», aoch^asi tkye Lpimevthfe 
Cbr«li|n:of Pkuptts^ and thft liibmrin^ the aiQet.ha8 been 
mmit atJbiM. ISi^raiity to the public aad to ateaoigMitf. 
l9o ptace.oAerdian these that I haw ^uMtnaled is to 
be entered biit d wuji de poefe. it makes; th» .people 
mote attoithie td the insitars, and.isino'signfif: mean*' 
ness* in. either the givcip «r the teceirBn 

Yesterday, juift' after dibnet atdieTkbte d'H6te, I 
was tttrtiing over this pages of a book in whkh tra^etterfc 
nr^ ArMiged t» writfe their names, and as I sawn groMt 
propbrtion of BDglfeh names^ I spoke of it Wkheonife 
Hltle astoMshment, vfhen* a ycmnp man' \^tn»^had been 
^ing with'fet cf^onol and his^t^ife dta «tde table, h^ 
'igkn ^ most unsparing atta<«k upon th^ EngUsh'ytdiKx(% 
thebi ^ ^at some, perhaps, desepvfaf, and IeHows- 
ing them no other merit thaa that df sowing their 
nmniiythicUy whenever Aey went. He went so far, 
that in spiie of my great -disiiicUnation to enter into 
quarreb lAoat cehtitrf and countrymen wilh fdfrignes^, 
whd, iJF tfhey are not base' feiflows thenlsdlves, nevet* 
eati be ebnvitieed of the superiority of' dthers over 
them, I felt my eheeks grow a little warm as 1 It^ 
tny eyes s^ll upon the book v bnt a lady who had %\^ 
&in<ed at the IVible d'Hdte, and t(i^4)b kriliW m^ td be an 
IhigHBbmany liegged trfe not to take it to^ jnysrtft ^The 
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tirade cea«ed in a moment, and the young man Heated 
himself, spying Quoi ! Monmur n'est pai Angiois? 
When he knew me %» be one, he eame to me, and 
bq;gwl more milHons b#' pardons of me than I shoidd 
have had time to count out to him but fay die mfllioiii 
He declared that he had not the least idea that I 
ivas English, and appealed to his friend wheth^ he 
had not pointed me out to him as a German* This 
yooDg man afterwards told me that he had jntt quilted 
the ainty, wMeh he had entered at the reCum irf Btto» 
aaparte firom Biba, and when he thought he wps in the 
high road to military glory; but he said that seenig ne 
chance of promotion, he bad quitted the sernee. It k 
no wonder, therefore, that he fldiould dislike the Eng« 
li«h, who are blamed for all the evil that has resiilted 
from the battle of Waterloo, which the Pius^imM art 
•aid to have gained* But there is a dislike to tbr 
Engliah deeper rooted jtill. Not pervading the whole 
eonatry, for I have never heard one man of the countiy 
people talk of England but with admiratimi^ Tbcjr 
have an idea of her power that is scarcely to be 
eqaalled, of the craft of the English Cabinet and of 
the Btr^gth df the Ei^lish Navy. 

In the cohi market this morning (a pitched market) 
wheat was selliiig at 4 fmncs and 7 sous the measoit 
(die Dijon measure weighs^ of wheat, 40 livres), and 
Indian com meal, of M4iich there was a greet deal lor 
eale, at 2^ francs the measure. Of this latter they 
make one of the great ntmiber of sorts of pota^es, bat 
only the poorer people make ase oi it. There mast 
be Indian com grown in the neighbourhood, but I 
have not seen a iingle hill of it since I left it growing 
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^ift the LiiD08in. Meat here 10 sous, and the best 
bread 4 sous. A dear place by reputation. The far^- 
mers at the market told me that their crops had been 
fine this year for all grain excepting beans (haricots), 
and for them a very dry season is required. As for 
the grapes, they are here as much damaged as else- 
where ; as ripe as they will be, and rottener than they 
ought to be. It rained almost all day yesterday, and 
some part of this morning; but this morning, as I 
was attending upon the Mayor in the affairs of my 
own passport, I was surprised to find about twenty 
poor men and women, looking as poor as they could 
possibly describe themselves, waiting about to see if 
they could not prevail on the Mayor to revoke in their 
favour some part of a decree that he issued yesterday, 
eommanding when the parishes in his district should 
begin their vintage. This decree contained a list of 
Ae parishes, and, agunst their names, a list of the 
days on which the vintage in them might be proceeded 
iit« It seems -unjust that a man should not be allowed 
to gather his own fruit when he pleases; but it was ex* 
plained to me, that some parishes are, from diferent 
eireumstaaces, forwarder than others, aad it has been 
foupd necessary to dictate the time of harvesting, that 
ike faffwaid Vineyards may have all the hands in the 
aeighboiiffhood first, and that those hands may then go 
to the next most flmrward, and so on« Hiese vignerons 
say that they get but little by their little estates, btoc, 
as all people say the same, their saying it is nothing ; 
%at they kok as V they got no more than they profess 
to get The great part of thevtitne seems to be em* 
ployed to Mteriag about after tiiflt litde IHI it it 
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nearly loet I am in a famous wine country agaiiiy 
good wine at 1 franc a bottle in the inns; but I ww 
no vineyards till just aa I approached the town, an4 
the famous Cote d'or begins at a little distance out of 
it on the southern road, but this I shall not 8e«» as I 
go north-ep»t pn the road to Vbsoul, taking my. de- 
parture this aftemGtf>n; and from Vesoul I shall nei^ 
yrite to you. 



Vesoul, 20th, October, 1824. 

I LE^T Pitf9« on the a&ertt0O|i of SaiHivday Ifitfi, a9d» 
taking a second wheel to the Mix I thnre oaftde fao^^ 
Ih^. albow in th^t whi(^ H<hm p(ivforiiied> will be mif 
^tir. Indw^ tbisi .teft all vineyards b^iind mc^, 
a;^ c§iiie^ at the end.of «uly om or IWiH), kagile% into a 
^arA*C(<>wwg c^G^try. A - light and «tiutty 4ott^ dk^ 
poMil in very^i^ntte assents, wd desoenfes^ open, ex^ 
Q^^ng thftt.it is .|iQit unfr^qiAent to toe • very exAelMh« 
wood% chiefly of oak» a»4 lny«MaUy cut at tadccwtoad^^ 
Vei^g mpr^ 'pi!o$Ltf(bla. as fii^ !tlMM» «l ikimber. 1EI» 
village hei^^ftre8t4Umore.distinet.<utuiif% if jkmsiUc^ 
tiifffi in Lower, fi^gnndy $ thece is nO fiitl^h Aiiig aa^ » 
lone h^^^ f>B eyei) sbed» not ft.ynlten>ap's hi m s e thai 
sta^ by.iMf .{and.veqr: few thai attftd Mi( the iri^ 
legp§)i, W {: Jui4<f0»^IMit^* in viy.fint aDd sccmdk 
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niy «y» M <^e fioie^ and often five or $uc>. and 9|1 1«* 
spmUu^ one anptber so perfectly that their sitM^t^on 
only would lewi qw |o discover a diffej:ien«e.. With 
one chuneh *pire rimg wt of .^sictaj thty $eem to b^ 
compo^ ail of the same number of hpu^s, and the 
housea built and CAveri&d precisely in ^he 9ame mani^er^ 
an4 of oiie mat^rioli . Th^ pr^^iei^t viUag^s in per^feq*^ 
iive. that I ever Haw^but in reality the nioit insuif(^r^ble 
ma^eis of roiue tl^at can h^ conceiyed. As I apprpached 
about the third that I had to pej^s through^ a little pne 
called MirebeaUf at about 6 leagues from DiJON^ I 
n^a46 up my mind to stay in il^ on that night and on. 
I^imday^ and thought it fortunate to find so nice-loo^p^. 
a place for my stayi bfit when I w^ |^j»ti^g >vi|^in «a^ 
hun.dred yards of it^ the road was eaoceedingly muddy^ 
akid be&re Lgot intp the huart of the vill^igi^y X wfU&ed 
my. horse. .gi»itiy«tar Jot htr pidtc, her feet up oi)t of the, 
mire. TJle bouscA are iovr, snd, Hke thfose .of LU^iositt;, . 
inhabited only in the> lower iiopr, tJ^Q uifner being. a 
cam loft). raUd all the$e I see stored with Jtuliw com. 
juat hanrested; they ^ne built ^ind ap\^d wijth.st<^^ 
and the fioot^ are pitched, but all of ^4hem 'have .caser . 
ments with glass in tfaeo^ Aioi4gh th(m ^e fregu^^Hly 
near to being, dert^eniad by a^ ,a^ii^ing dungrh^p.^ 
gnawingmp ;agai^st the wMl^^ ^ f}ut;fs%* . T^^. fi^ 
fmm of liypntp^ i^ aiiOther change thf^t I reujiartoed 
fifst bet^reiefi Djjjpn and l^r^be^ the eou^try being^ 
covered ^ilh h^rds of <;ofwa and ftooM. f^^imf^. Flpcks. 
eyiQ^ding often &Q0 sheep i^ eaf::!^ and oo\ys.al|pqstin 
a9 gtoeait fimty^ . Thie. tittk htyt wdgMrI^ vl^ At^nfi 
^furnm^ im the noit sat^Uig^r^ sh^h^dswtid 
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6 liards (centimes) a month for each head of stock, 
they bearing any loss that occurs from accident, which 
is agreed to be called neglect They generally belong 
to the parish of which they tend the stock, and they 
have under their care all the stock of one {larish. 

Mirebeau is a little burgh of about 1300 soub. I 
p\it up at its best, though poor little, inn, and wfaibt 
my dinner was preparing, went out of it to see the 
flocks of sheep and cows. The inhabitants of this 
little place have now 600 sheep and about 300 cows | 
the sheep not large but larger than those of Rouvray 
and Avallon ; they weigh dead weight, 30 livres* The 
cows are not large, but they are not particulariy smaM. 
The herdsman of this herd told me tliat there were 
500 cows belonging to Mirebeau before a dreadlid 
malady which attached them this time last year, and 
which thinned them to the number they now are. Ht 
says that they pick up their living upon the fallows or 
stubbles, and are fed in the stables upon hay or straw. 
In the evening, the flock and herd of the village came 
home, and sheep as well as cows walked of their own 
accord to their owner's sheds as tiiey came to them, 
leavipg the herdsman free from care for the night. I 
fallowed a little cow and heifer into thdr master's 
stable, and saw him tie them up and feed them upon 
both hay and wheat straw, and diey seemed as fond of 
the one as of the other. I see that horses are fed quite 
as nnich iqion wheat straw as they are upon hay, but 
until I had a horse of my own to manage 1 did not 
know but this was in pursuance of the praicipk that 
Idng usage has ascribed amongst us to a Ftonebmaa, ' 
that of teaching his horse by degrees to eat nothn^; ^ 
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bdt I 8^ that mine picks all the SMws out of her h^y 
.before she eats the hay itsi^lf, and that often she eats 
.even the litter if fresh. There is uo blight in the strow^ 
here. It is as bright as new gold» and is therefore 
.sKveeter than ours generally is. But the little cow. 
Her master gave, he told me^ 100 francs for her, a 
young cow iii;£aU milk, and the yearly cost of her he 
estimated at -25 francs. She kept himself and his wife 
in n^lk, andlh^ sold 10 sous worth every day, so he 
gained about 157 francs a year clear by her. The heifer 
he had only just bought, for 40 francs. A butcher told 
.me that there were three of his trade in the place, and 
that during the harvest and the vintage, they.:kiUed 
about 20 shee)i a week each, but in winter, not more 
than 12 ; sometimes a cow,.but never any oxen. The 
price of meat, on an average, 6 sous. A sheep, of ftonx 
30 to 39 livres weight, worth from 9 to 1 2 francs. The 
priee of bread, 3 sous for the whitest, 2|^ous the mid^ 
jUivig, and 2 sous the brown, and that is very brown. 
The size of rented peices of land is from 10 journaux 
up to 60, fLa leverage of 35. The journal being 360 
per^h of 9 sq^j^e feet the perch : not quite three quar* 
ters of an £;agUsh acref but 32,160 French feet. The 
.£Mrmers pay some of them a money rent, and some of 
the^i share the produce* If the latter, they pay about 
.10 measures the journal of wheat ; but the custom is 
to sow one third of a farm in wheats another third in 
barley, oats, Indian corn (here c«dled bl^ de Turkie)., 
or potatoes, and to let the other third rest. The 
measure here is 33 livres of wheat; that Is, 3726. 
English. The measure sells for 2^. 6d, English, 
which, at 5816. to our bushel, brings the wheat at 
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Mirebeali t&St. lOS. the finglifth bufthel^ or, SO^. tfrf. 
i;h«^ ^Qilrter. They get a crop o/ ten times the seed. 
The price of fire- wood is 16 frauds the torde, 4 feet 
high and 5 wide. It is oak wood^ of ftom 20 to 2$ 
years groi;^. Before the middle of the diiy of 
Sunday^ I began to get tired of the dirty liltia village 
I was in. I had seen all over and ronikl it, and had 
been to mass Vfhtte every fcody excepting tSie litde 
children seemed to be. So I trent early to b^ and 
started early the next momibg to get as far ar possIbU 
^hat night towards Vesonl. My landlady charged i 
francs and 10 sous for the lod^g and boardfaig of 
tnyself and my horse since Saturday evenings AwAnf 
whfeh I had eaten two dinners and tvMo breakfasts een* 
sisting of fbwls, fresh-water cr4bs, and oU^ir ddUcaeieft 
t>f the VilUtge; andhad drunk very bad wine. My h^rsl 
had fared not badly under the hands of a feniiale dstkr^ 
Ikiding out by experience that a kick firdm a feet ihst 
-wears a sabot does not require to come from a m(de IS 
make it felt 

The country and the soil' are the sam^ very neii^, 
for the four first leagues between MtiOfctfifAiy and Ga»Y, 
only they say that Indian com does not succeed on their 
land. At Mirebeau they said that it was not so pro^ 
ductive a crop as wheats bringing not more thMr the 
SO measures on the journal. At about 2 mites heOsK 
1 came to Grey, I descended into an immense plain of 
superb meadow with the river Soanb running through 
it, and- with Grey on the side of a hiH ithich slopes 
down upon the Hver. Here were a great nmnbcnr <rf 
cows, IJie handsomest attd largest I have seen in JPraocOj 
^ and rivalling, I assura you^ any flii^g 1 have ever see& 
in England both as to their size and their beauty. They 



Uf6 ibir ^^ektef pAit df a very fight dtth cdlour, mahy 
of them bordering Upon n puirt white, ahd with fthort 
homs» Richer meaddws^ finer animals, or a filler riVer, I 
hiave not seen this long if me. I anticipated nothing firom 
the prettitiesa of the town at a distance, but on entering 
il I really foand it by no means unworthy of its fine 
sdtUfttionk It has some nice inns in it, if I may conclude 
they are all so from the otte I went to, the Ghcepeau 
Mtmgei and there are a play-house, a fine barrack, a 
CN&ttimetciai court of justice, and a population of 5000 
inhabitants. It is one of the most commercial towns 
iti France, Oonsidering its sis:e, and is in divers seasons 
of the year crowded by merchants from many parts of^ 
this immense kingdom. Its chief articles of commerce 
are gmin and flour, in which the river Soane gives it 
enr^y facility of transport. There is one flour mill on 
the banks Of this river, and m the town, which is said 
tt> hiiTe oost a milKon ef francos, about 40,0002. 
Besides the grain groWn in the surrounding country^ 
there are many iron mines which look to Grey as a 
Atpeit kft their produce^ which from thence goes tO' 
Maeofi, LyoM, Valence, aind to the shipping ports of 
the Mediterranean coast, t Went to the mill to inquire 
the price of flour en detail. There are four sorts : first 
cfttaKty fiHEtlfe at 19 francs the cfoainta) (an hundredweight 
English) deeond, 18 francs, third, 15 to i 6 franci^, and 
the fourth 10 francs ; but the last quality is very brown 
indeed. The millers say that the harvest has "been a fine. 
one. Wood in the to#n, 20 francs a corde 5 meat 7 to 
8 sous the litre, bread 3 sous to 2| tons the linrre ; 
S6M§ 2 fraiicsf a ptfifj imd smatl birds, auch as starlings 

mi tbMl^ %i ftmm the fymOf TbtM hmt mt 
k2 
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the nicest BmaU fry that I ever saw ; so exceedingly 
fat^ and; being nicely roasted,. one of the. best dishes 
I have met with. They are particularly good at this 
season of the year from tbei^; living entirely upon 
grapes, which so fattens them as to cover almost the 
whole bird with fat. By the time .that I had looked 
round the town, my landlady of the Chapeau Rouge 
had prepared me a dinner in which she gave, me pot- 
age first, then the ragged beef that it was made of, 
mutton chops, a fowl and half a dozen of these small 
Urds, with fruit and wine, the wine of the neighbour- 
hood> which is not bad, 3 francs, includi^.the charge 
for my horse. - They make here about four peices (rf 
wine from a journal of Iftnd, the. peice containing :176 
litres, worth from 60 to 80 francs. Leaving this place, 
I quitted the post road which would have taken me 
through Lavencourt, Combeau Fontaine and Pont-sur«» 
Soane, all the way by the side of the riyer, and took a 
by-road that is rather a neaJ-er one, through Gy and 
several other little places. Pas»ng Gf/ which is a 
small .bourg, I found the land of two distinct qualities, 
the greater part a stiff mould upon clay, and that part 
nearest the little town, hilly and stpney, the former 
cultivated in corn and .wood,. and the latter all in vine- 
yard. The same system of farming is here carried on 
as that that I noticed at Mirebeau, sowiiig 3 and reap- 
ing 30 measures of wheat; resting every third year, 
and paying generally a part o^the prpduce. This land, 
it is palculated, brings 12 francs a year the journal, al- 
lowing a part to rest. , An hundred journaux bring in 
1200 francs, In the i vineyards ihp frpsts of Monday 
and Tuesday have committed sU'ang^ havoc^ that is in 
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the leaf; all aa brown as possible. This, howeyer, 
does not ' at all daitfage the fruit, as the people told 
me who were in* full veiidange with their tubs of 
grapes and grape-juice standing by the road-side. In 
this place, too, I was told that .the crop is abundant, 
and even that the wine will be of pretty good quality. 
I did not see thie least diiFerence in the manner oi 
cuh:i%'ating or training the plants, excepting that in old 
vineyards, they are trained with care so as to make 
them complete espaliers. 

Just before I got to Gy, in a little village, the prin* 
cipal house of which is a very old gentleman's house, 
the one in which the famous Admiral Coligny was 
born, and in which his descendants live at this time, 
I overtook a gentleman, a member of the Legion of 
Honour, who as we were both going the :same road, 
l>egan to inquire where I was going" and all. about me. 
I had questions to ask as well as' he; and I found hiin 
full of the magnificence, and richness and prosperity 
of the country, of the progress that France was making, 
and of the benefits derived from the Revolution. He 
pointed to the road we were travelling on,* arid Imust 
confess that I have rarely travelled on such. * As 
smooth as a die, and as hard almost as solid stone. 
Roads so good as these I have not seen before, though 
in general they are good, but the gentleman told me 
that it depends oh the activity of the Prefect whether 
the roads shall be good or not, and, that the roads of 
this department (Haute Soane) are a small specimen 
of its Prefect's vigilance. The system followed appears 
to be precisely^ that ' recommended by Mr. M^Adam, 
and the ntiaiber of pyramidical heaps of stone cracked 
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up into little bit9 not biggvr thtn the l»to ^ sugir 
that they bring you ia Ao cafte at Pari», are imma^H} 
and would^ I am ^ure, make thur gentWinan'o a^oatk 
water, could he but see tbein» ' The means now 
adopted in the making of roads was another Uiing te 
be admired, and especially when contrasted with those 
bf former times. Now every mail that paid a franc 
in direct tax paid his proportion of the expense of 
road-making, for they are made out of the money 
raised in what are called the ceniimea additionelUs 
that is, a man who pays suppose a hundred francs in 
tax, pays also a hundred centimes, one t^t every franOi 
additional, and this goes to the making and m^dinf 
and beautifying of the public roads. But my nev^ 
acquaintance informed me that there was one thing 
that, above all others, was calculated to raise the peOi- 
ple itito a consequence that would be a nvtxt shield t| 
them against despotism by letting them understsnt 
their own importance, a thing that he was happy t^ 
say was making great progress in France, it wa/i ths 
education of the poor people* In the little hamlet 
that we had just passed, there wei« no less than twf 
day- schools, where masters duly com(>etent are apf 
pointed, and where little children of less than twelve 
years old pay 5 sous the month, and those abov^ tiat 
age, 20 sous the month, for being taught to write au4 
read and to know the common rules of arithmetio« 
He talked about the progress of the kumian mind in ths 
same enthusiastic manner- that we are very much la 
the habit of doing in England, and seemed to me te 
delight in the thought of future tim^s when engrossing 
olel'ks would be worth Aothing^ and ploughmen aa 



t^m^m^y, I told bim o( our affectiondU fiervant^ 
Tb^milb wliQ had b^ei^ f^oateij and wbo, r^c^ving. 
a letter, which told ]i\tB^ th^t his brother bad been. 
so ill^ that ^^ they thought be would baye died last 
IV^efdai^y' and making oi)t the last words, and 
tti^t the foregoing^ thought his brother was dead,, 
wfpt mpft bitterly, till the mistake was discovered 
by ope of tlie mai^s r^acjing the letter* My cqmpa- 
mofi agreed with me, that Jf the letter had related to a 
sweet^Jtieart} instead of relating to a brother, we might 
have found the poor fellow hanging up in the bay-loft; 
and that a re-action might have caused another death 
by suicide; ^ lapientable compound consequence of 
the ^aQ)an6ioii, of one mind. 

The bourg of Gy contains about 3000 inhabitants* 
Theve if a very npiagnificent chateau at the entrance, 
to ity which has always belonged to the Bishop of 
Be«aii90|i^ together witl^ an imiqense estate in t^Cr 
' neighbpurhpod; but the Revolution took both away^ 
fi^om hi^, and the restoratiqu has only been able to re- 
Itipr^ the chateau to the Qishfp, In the yineyaid-grouad. 
ro^nd Gy, they make not less than 20,000 peices of 
wi^e a year on an average; ^d though not of great 
renown, it is esteemed in th^ neighbouring cpuntrj> 
The.Qwner3 are of the same, flescrjption as those of 
Awferre and its neighbourhood, but the country is 
mor^ various in its produce, and the lai^d much better, 
Tho^e who own but small pieces of vineyard^ help the 
largfT owners, and tajte in payment for their labour a 
9bar^ of the produce ; and here even tliey very often 
have to depend upon this sbs^re, th^ir own crop bein§ 
4e»^?a)f?d by hail. . Cw^f on thi? day 16 leagues, tp 
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Ae Sauvage, at Bassoi;, a very dirty and small house 
10 a village of the same kind, where I was obliged to 
mount to the kitchen by means of a step-ladder, and 
to sleep in a room so ill boarded that I heard most 
distinctly my horse grinding her hay under me. Not 
waiting to breakfast at this place, I paid 3 francs in 
the morning for T;iy cheer, and came to Vesoul to 
breakfast, passing through GrmidoUlej .Mailleyy and 
Audlereau in my, way. Tlie land all open and of a 
pretty good quality, and tilled by the plough. At 
Mailley I counted no less than 26 ploughs all going 
on a piece of ground not containing more than a bun* 
dred acres, drawn each by two large oxen, and driven 
and followed by men or women alternately. When 
the'{)[ian has had a spell at the plough-handles, he 
gives them up to the woman, and takes the whip him* 
fifelf : here were women at plough, \^men digging 
potatoes, and women spreading manure. The fir^ 
change as to dress that I noticed was here. Tb: 
women wear a very broad-4)rimmed hat made of com- 
mon straw, with a very small bowl crown, which looks 
very pretty when it is so new that the'ribbon about it 
is unfaded, and when lihe wearer is not bendkig her 
back over heaps of manure, seeming fixed to the ground 
by the weight of her sabots, tearmg to pieces with her 
hands the black, rotten emptyings of a farm -yard. The 
women seem capable of any thing but sowing seed, 
for I have seen none at that work, Mdiilst there were 
many men at it in the place I here aHude to. They 
sow, I see, the white-strawed red wheat, and univer- 
sally prefer it to any other sort. I have seen no 
other in the corn-growing countries. I dismounted 
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once on this day to inquire of a thrslsher who was at 
work in a little barn adjoining a small house^ how he 
worked, and for what ; but I was rather disconcerted to 
find that this with us hardest-working sort of nian is 
not so well paid as the yigneren, by a great deal, and 
that he ranks with the commonest labourer. His pre- 
tensions here however are less, for my informant told me 
that his wages were 12 sous the day with food, but that 
they were so extravagant only because the seed-sowing 
was going on at this moment. He shortly expected 
them at 10 sous the day. His performances at thrash* 
ing and dealing are 4 measures (the measure 30 
livres weight) a day ; or not more than ^| English 
bushels ! ^^C'est un travail qui casse les reins, Mon- 
'sieur !" (break -back work) he said, when I asked him 
if that was the most he could do. 

Passing through Audlereau, at about a mile beyond 
it, I was leading my horse gently down a steep and 
winding hill with wood on each side of it, with a dell 
before me, and another hill rising up just on the other 
side, when I suddenly came to an opening on my 
left hand which I little expected. It was an opening 
that widened as it receded from me, and that showed 
me two little very pretty- looking villages in a valley 
beneath me on the left, with Vesoul at about three 
miles off in' the same direction, at the very foot of a 
very steep and conical hill, called the Motte de Vesoul, 
and described^ as a augar loaf, both town and hiil' being 
seated in a vast plain of corn land and water-meadow 
that literally fehine with white villages and. little* towns ; 
and the whole plain -beitig^ enclosed to the east, south 
and Bouth-west by the ^Vosgbv, a range of blue 
k5 
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Diqu}il«in&5 M I MH^ tbem from i}iQ tpot l mh 
of. I could not help stopping ft If Mt a qpfrter ^f w^ 
hour to admire %hU, ono great «ourco of plea$ufebtu)g 
the UBe|cpectedne9$ <rf it.- 1 60 mvoh ed<wed i( ^h^ I 
Went on foo^ to the sa^Eie epot tfaU moriiH^ to eee i| 
once more, and in the afternoon J cUmhed up the }uUy 
ybich; though descrihed as eueh, ie no ei;^ar loaC» 
The circuit of its base is about 1500 fathomsj and iti 
peak cannot be more thfm 600 feet above the streets 
.of the town. It is covered by vines to within abou( 
twenty yards of the top, where they would be trOddeo 
to pieces if planted, and where, therefore, nothing hut 
a plain cross of wood is put. The evening being very 
clear when I went up it, I eould see plainly, over 
the Vosges, the spiral mountains of ^Switzerland ; 
those of Solure, I believe, but so covered with snow ^ 
to make me tnstently gife up the little femaimng 
thought I had of going into that country. I shall cer» 
tainly go into Alaace, however, and of eourse most 
eross the Vo9ge$ twice, and if I do that without being 
caught in snows, I sba}} think myself hicky. Every 
body here are expecting a fall 9oon. The weather is 
snowy, and on horseback I should not think of goiii| 
where I see it has already begun to £»11. 

I thank my horse for the view I had in coming near 
to VesQul, because she brought nse by a byw^^oad op 
which no public conveyance goes^ end on which no 
post-horses are to be ^und, and gaye me an opportu- 
nity of seeing that which travellers in any other way 
do not see. The entrances to VssoyL on the post 
roads are comparatively tma», and in the town itself 
^ere is absolutdly Qotbring of icons^q^f^iee^ ThoHfth 
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a prefecture^ the capital of Haute Soane, it has but 
6000 inhabitants, and is without any active commerce. 
A small river, theDrugeon (sumamed ^Ma pouilleuse,'' 
the lousy), runs through it, but is too small to give it 
any consequence. The vehicles that are used here are 
very Qopv^nient, but very e;!^traordinary, the char-a- 
banc, a most appropriate name, for it is nothing but a 
capacious body something like the body of a gig placed 
bpoa a bench that rests on the fore and hind axle^ti^es 
of the carriage, the front of the char being placed tide^ 
waya, so that the travellers face the side of the. road^ 
They are exceedingly light, and on the delightful road« 
about here, a small horse will draw a family with ease* 
Uit the custom with the country people to use small 
wsgatis for t^eir farming purposes, and with merely 
Ihq ahifiting of the sides and putting the char on the 
bench^ a ebar-fk-bane, a convenient carriage, is made at 
once, on sprii^;?, and at not more than a step from tli^ 
groohd. r ' 

/ I go off from this place this afterno(^ on my way 
to Bdfori (a very pleasant lady who dined to day at 
the taUe d'Hote of this ^m, arriving by the mail front 
iWis, assured me that it is Belfart^ and only ' by tljie 
mlist vulgar ealled Beffort)^ where I muat take another. 
turn to. the left that will bring me to Colmar, whqnee 
fon riiall hear of me agsin^ 
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Colnmr^ Monda;|r, 25th Oct. 18a4« 

I ARBiVBD here on Saturday evening? having started 
from Vbsoul, as I promiaed, on the afternoon of 
Wednesday^ but so late in the afternoon that I was not 
able to perform more than three leagues out of the jflj 
seven that I wished to go on that day, stopping at aa ^ 
abominably dirty little village, Calmoutiery instead of 
gettii|g so far as Xrtire, where I should have been much 
better. But being here again on the post-^rbad I put 
np at the Poste-Royale, a large dirty old house, the 
kitchen of which opened to the stable, but discovered 
there nothing dirtier than itself. Such black windows, 
shelves, walls^oors and ceiling I have but rarely seen. 
1' had not teen long at the door before an English 
family drove up in two carriages, and a fellow-English* 
man asked ^ if I was the maitre de post ! The little 
boys of the village came running round the carriages 
in great numbers, gazing and chattering, but, rathtf 
contrary to my expectation, not one of them b^ged, 
I thought that at any. rate on the road from Basle, which 
is very much travelled by English people, the people 
living near to it would have been taught to beg, as they 
certainly have been on the road between Calais and 
Paris; but I heard no asking of alms excepting fron 
a very old and infirm man whos^ shrunkex) visage 
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and curbed lack, together with the piteousness of his 
voice, pleaded' hard in his favour. The boys only 
laughed with one another, imitating the' master 
speaking to his English servant, and thus they let the 
eavalcade move on again. Lady Mbntaglie placed in 
very insidious opposition, the two circumstances of her 
seeing nothing but whole villages of beggars in coming 
through France, till she got to* Pontainbleau;, when 
she was sho^Ti through one thousand five hundred 
apartments in the king's hunting palace ; and as if the 
one were really consequent upon the other, I see n6 
beggary comparatively, and the apartments of Fon- 
tainbleau, though still existing, are uninhabited and un- 
furnished. Some few objects really worthy of charity 
may be seen in most of the towns, and in the villages, 
too, but I have not seen any flocks of nimble young 
beggars since I travelled by the diligence from Calais 
to Paris. I am not travelling ^n a way to call them 
forth, but I thought that the^appearahce pf two car- 
riages well-known to be Ehglish wduld be a good test, 
•^and 1 watched the people on that account. 

I supped in a long bricked room with two beds in it 
in one of which lay the mhitre deposty a talkative good- 
numoured old than, who was this eveft under the tor- 
ments of the gout. He complained most of the dear- 
ness of wood, occasioned by the iron mines in the 
neighbourhood, and he told me that the favourite crop 
amongst the poof people is potatoes. They eat great 
quantities of them, and but little meat. Their bread 
is a mixture of wheat, barley and dwarf beains'. They 
grow great crdps of the large yellow pumpkin, and con- 
vert the fruifintaa ibup. Heft this place the following 
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fast, hftving been cliaig^ at C^p^ouUer 3| fr9llk| 
(2f. I Id.) for my supper ^d lodgipg ai^d for the su^t 
l^er aad lodging of my horse. W^ both hfid. ^eugh| 
mid more than enough^ only the place was loo dirt| 
fcr one's comfort. 

Passing a great many. harvesters of potatoes an4 
«owers of wheat, and a good d^l of woodland of oak^ 
heech and ha^e), and travelling over a pretty l^vel 
P^4i I got to Lure by ten o'clock. A btUe town of 
^bout 2000 inhabitants^ with a good elean inn in it, 
the Ecu de France^ where the landlady was full ap 
pbligini^ as that of VUlenewe la Guyard and less 
talkative^ in about the space of an hour placing my 
horse and myself in a condition to face the hills of th^ 
Vosges, which I had seen first at the place wliere | 
first caugtit a sight pf Vespulj and which since that'luul 
been instantly in my eyp;. and forig^-four sout 
'was all she charged for. so doing. The road was ^Xr 
cellenty and until I qame to Cbampagny^ about four 
leagues from jLure^ very level, ^s it winds along fqllow- 
iiig the windings of a sn^all river through a valley^ 
from the sides of which ris^ up a sueQ^s^iojp of hig]^ 
hills covered for the most part by wqod^ chiefly i^ 
young oak; but at Champagny the road crosses over 
the hills and soon pft^r beginning this, I fomid that I 
jfmt walk thf. rest of the day's journey myself or 
UrqcH up my horse. Getting once upon the hills, I 
kept very high for th^ rest of the day, with the sain« 
Swiss mountains that I ^aw from Vesoul on my right 
\mAi but not visibly nearer to me; ^he country round 
ff^fiin0ly pretty, w^lbc Jand ^^ ^e.^e^p ao^ re^ 



]Mf|i> imA fiM yomg cnrii tre^ growing to a^^iif af ^n^ 
upm th^ym:^ t^^^ky thi ?9fd udt. The) top« Qf tl^ 
hills all wood, th^ ]fi^ high P^rts of them under th« 
plough or ^ade and the v^leys in beiiutilid pi^re^ 
mdf exeeptmg the wfiodiand, divided into small fieldfi 
The houses $taii4 scattei^^d ^bout amongst the iield««|i4 
on th^ ro^d ^de^ m4 4re all <^o uniformly ^like that they 
hmm built by the same hand di(:tated to by one taate^ 
•A eingle building with an ar/phway in the n|iddl« of \j^ 
fron^ a Jpjfid of porte eocherei has, under this archwayi 
three 49Qr-ways9 one opening to the dwelling part of 
the house, the second to the granary, and the third to 
the place for cattle. They ,^e but of one floor, are 
th^tqbedi and all have casements in d)em» The reason 
for having the cattle and corn under the same roof 
with thefemily is evidently for its secm'ity ; the fonperi 
if aheep> are pev^r left out of doors at nights for fear 
of wolves that live in the vast woods of these hills ^h^ 
that are frequently so pressed by hunger in the wintef 
time 03 to s^ek for fopd round these cottfiges. Qn this 
account there could be abetter reason for crowding intQ 
villages here than those have who do it, for there 19 
9QXfhfi risk run even for little children which would bf 
lessened by congregating Jn the ipanner of the peopl^ 
of Haute Soane^ The stQck kept by these pe9ple if 
chi^y.pigs, sheep.andgoats^ and wQrking oxen, and 
poultry. In housing theip in the ^voimg of thff 
longest wd n^ost fatiguing day I i^ve yft M$ I 
observed thestock ol many of the$e Vt^ eottngtm hi|^ 
driven into llie stable. Seven shee{^ Wo fiv ^ ^9 
goats, I migtit put down not as the averege wmmA f| 
ffod^ but «a tbe.fropQrtiQna of •fglim't; . I 4<> fHK 
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know tJiat I eaV any one floek containing mcNre than 
seven sheep, but there were invariably goats and pigs as 
well as sheep and lambs in every one. 
• Potatoe-growing seems more and ' more in vogue. 
The people eat them, and they fat their cattle oo 
them. The two mornings, the 20th and 2l8t, were 
frosty enough to warn such cultivators to take care 
and harvest their crops, and accordingly there seemed 
. scarcely a field that had not its potatoe-diggers, male 
and female j but what quantity they grow or what else 
they grow, I do not know and could not learn, for oa 
inquiring of one person, I was answered in a patois 
that I only discovered to be strongly bordering upon 
German, and that was wholly unintelligible to me. 
I gave you notice in my last letter, of a slight- change 
of dress that I observed in the women near to Vesoui, 
but here (sooner than I expected it) I discovered a 
much mote important difference, in that of the people 
themselves. Compared with the little, old>looking, 
sallow little shapeless bundles of coarse home-spun 
clothes that the French peasant women generally are, 
those of the Vosges are the healthy-looking, young- 
looking, cleanly and robust daughters of Hercules. They 
are better dressed and finer ahd far better looking than 
isny peasant wonien that 1 have seen in France. At mar- 
ket diey wear a hat such ^s that I have before described 
to you, with broad brim aij4 a variety of coloured rib- 
bon on it, but, at work, the head dress is nothing but a 
little red cap which covers only th^ crown and back 
Jpart of the head, serving to keep up the hair which is 
trained rightly back from the forehead. Tliey seem to 
baere more and whiter linen than I have observed'abott 
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the generality of their neighbours, and as to^complckbn 
and youthful appearance, are not to be compared 
with them. 

' Near CHampagny^ there are two or three coal mines 
from which the manufacturers of Alsace get a great 
part of the fuel that they consume in their factories. 
The wagoners whom I overtook conveying them, told 
me that, at the mine, these coals cost 25 sous the 
quintal, but the people are so much more fond of the 
wood, which they have in great plenty, that I found a 
fine fire of wood at the Sauvage at Belfort when I 
arrived there on Thursday evening. Belfort is at one 
side of the Vosges mountains (they call them moun- 
tains) as Lure is at the other side; the former in 
Haute Soane, and the latter in Alsace. It is one of 
Louis 14th strong fortresses, having been originally 
fortified, or, at least, strengthened, by him, and it has 
been the very natural policy of his successors to keep 
it as strong. It is situated on a pretty little river, the 
Savroneuse, and in a rich and pretty valley chiefly of 
grass-land which is covered with pretty country houses. 
The town within the ramparts is not so great as that 
without. In it there is the garrison, which forms a 
considerable part of the number of souls constantly in 
it; and the barracks, no mean part of the 'buildings; 
In entering it, you pass one square entirely a barrack- 
square, through this you come to another, and a hand- 
some and capacious one, one side of which is the badk 
part of the barracks you have just passed throiigh and 
against which shop-keepers' houses are erected, th^ 
opposite side to this is a very substantial and hahdsonie 
church, on the left sMe of which is a court of justicei 
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wd oa tbe right tide of which, a com mw^^U Tb% 
street* ar^ al) dirtyi narrow ap4 crooked, until you 0i 
from out the rampaitsy where there are bjroad and. 
clean ones with nice houses and nice inns in them. 
Five principal roads meet at this town, those of Paris^ 
Ba9le, Besan9on| Strasbourg and Solure. Jt is four 
leagues only from the frontiers of Switzerland, and 
serves as a rendezvous for the merchants of France, 
Switzerland and Germany, besides being a posting 
town very much favoured by its being the centre of so 
many different roads. Before I left it on Friday 
morning I went into the town, the fortified town, and 
found every street lined by sellers of provisimis, wearing- 
^parel and fuel. A Mredily market, on which occasion 
the 9bop*keepers join the country people and bold pu^ 
fi«sh inducement to buyers by spreading their war^ 
out on tables and benches in the streets. Even tii^ 
bakers brought out their bread ^nd place^ it oq 
benches for sale. The 7 livre loaf of white bread 
16 sous. The same sized loaf of brown bread 10 sq\^ 
3 centimes. . Cheese 10 sous the liyre* A white cheesy 
very much used here* but a v^ry poor sort of stuff. 
Mutton and veal 8 sous the livre, beef 6 sous. Pig 
meat 9 sous. Ducks 2 francs the pair. Partridge^ 
3 francs a brace, and hares 3 francs apd 13 sous 
each. In the prices of ihe two latter you will be sur« 
prised, but the truth is that there is sd very little gamq 
liere that thpse whq will have it must buy it at a dear 
rate. I have not seen a single head of game alive 
since I went from Paris to Fontainbleau in August, 
and then I saw one covey of partridges. In going into 
S»(^ognej^ 19 April, I savr ^W hr^icj? ^f |ed-l^e4 



Jf¥^igt^^ wi of h^iten I saw plenty in tbe^narket %i 
Cboto»uroux, but ^ a>it men 4<^troy game with almo^ 
impunity^ Ibere ie but little game to be found. M» 
Constant, the Maire of Neuil> told me that he m well 
as bis bi'other magistrates, though they would bt 
obliged to punish a man if brought before them fof 
killing gdme when he had not the necessary qua^fica« 
tion, invariably winked at it when the offence wtti 
committed before their own eyea. And a pretty good 
proof of the laxity of game-laws I saw in thu 
eircle of men and women who surrounded the market-^ 
place of Chateauroux offering har^s and partridge! 
for sale. 

As I was coming out of the fortified town to get my. 
horaa and set oit, a little old woman stepped for^ 
£rom a comer of one of the gateways, and offered t0 
say two pa^«r^ for nae if I would give her one farthing. 
The novelty of buying two prayers in so direct a mattf 
tter, and th^ reascmableneas of th^ demand, made vnt 
hesitate iiot a moment, and as I put my hand in my 
pocket, the old woman began, and she had almost 
finiehed before t could put a sou into her hand. A spH 
was so much more than she had asked for, that I 
thought I saw her calculating the number of pateili 
! that she owed me, supposing me to exact two for eaeb 
' farthing, but I released her from the task of saying 
five times the same prayer, by walking away< I might 
have been prayed for at suitable intervals all along my 
road between Beyhrt and Cexjney^ a distance of eight 
leagues which I travelled. on Fidday, and in whicbj 
though I observed a much gipater cleanliness in the 
houstsy amiranlii^; t^ nelttness' even^ I saw more ywnc 
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beggars than I have mit with any wherein wiy ride. 
The little woman at Belfort spoke to roe in French, 
but the language of these urchins was neither French 
nor Oerman, but a patois grounded on the latter. In 
this they first addressed me/ then proceeded to say 
the pater-noster in Latin. 

' My roady soon after quitting Belfort, was level as a 
die,~and as i took a turn to the left at that place, I 
came north-east, I think, as nearly as possible, having 
on my left hand the mountains of the Vosges, and on my 
right, those of the Black Forest, which is on the other 
side of the Rhine, bordering the Duchy of Baden, as 
on this side, the Vosges border Alsace. Between these 
two ridges of hills there is a flat country, so flat that 
it is supposed that a great part of it was once under 
water, and that is in breadth, on an average, from 
Belfort to very near Darmstadt (a distance of about 
70 leagues), not more than 16 post leagues. The 
Rhine runs through the middle of this flat . and rich 
piece of land^ dividing Alsace from the Duchy of 
Baden, the former of which I shall have seen the 
greater part of when I turn ofl^ at Strasbourgh to go 
out of it, as it extends no further than Wesseinbourg, 
\4i leagues from Strasbourg, which is 45^ leagues 
from Belfort, the place where I . entered it ; but the , 
other side of the Rhine I do not expect to see at all, ' 
excepting as it appears to me in the mountains that 
I have before spoken of. I have ' not even seen the 
Rhine yet, though the place I date from is not more 
than three leagues ftoia it. 

• The land appeared .to me, on my first day's ride 
from Belfort, a rich deep and very dark mould, and it 
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% in many places, bearing corn of all kinds and some 
Icinds of roots, such as the ta{v*turnep, mangel-wurzel 
and potatoe, but a great deal of it was also in very bad 
meadows. So wet that the greater part of the crop is 
rushes, but so ill-drained that it is no wondi^r. . The 
water standing on them in pqols at this season, and 
fine large oxen and cows trampling them, to pieces. 
By the sides of them the willow flourishes amazpgly^ 
and appears to be attended to with g^at care. Near 
Cerng^ there is a very, considerable waste^ a pierce of 
land too wet to be done any thing with, but which a 
little skilful draining would make a beautiful plain fit 
for meadows, or even for the plough. I slept at Carney 
on Friday night, a little town that was evidently for- 
tified in former times. There are the two gates of the 
town still remaining, the streets ly^itbin which are dirty 
in the extreme* and narrow, but pn the outside of 
these towns the^e are well-built and commodious 
houses, and pa^rjicularly good inns, painted, outside 
snd inside in. a great variety of cplours, but all of 
them' clean* ; Green window-shutters and red window 
firames one can excuse for the sake of the strong desire 
to be cleanly that any body coming put of France must 
be struck with here. Tlie signs over the inn-doors even 
are characteristic of a striking difference, and I do not 
know that I ever any where saw signs to be compared 
with tliese. They are not paintings on board, but sheet- 
iron or tin worked into the forms of kings and queens, 
fttags, dolphins, savages, and so on, and painted in ap- 
propriate colours. The insides of the houses are ex- 
ceedingly clean and nice, and, though I have never 
had to findiault of the. state of the linen at any inn 
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where I have stopped, yet I have feitnd it ift iMaay 
instances unsuitably cMise; but httt are nice beds 
(only rather small) well-^elothed, ahd table-linen as 
fine as need be, and as clean as can be. 

On Saturday morning I came from Cemey to iseil'* 
heim to breakfast, then through Hatstat to Colmar^ 
eight leagues and a half, arriving at about six o'clock. 
The road precisely the same, but the country bettpr 
cultivated and the land dryer, and I got somewhat 
nearer to the Vosges^ which open a fresh prospect 
to you as you get on, shotidng villages that are rangiri 
along immediately at their feet, villages of white 
houses covered with tile. These are just at the be- 
ginning of the ascent, and from thence to a consider" 
able distance up, the sides of these hills are cultivated 
in vines that are suffered to grow about fourteen feet 
high, and are tied to high stakes. Tile rovrs wider 
apart than in the vineyards of Burgundy, and the 
grape a white one from which a most excellent tight 
wine is nfiade. Proni the place where the vine^wl I 
ends, wood of different kinds is growing, beech, hard i 
and fir, but chiefly the latter, and that not always 
luxuriently, and in but few instances to the summit^ 
which 19 of arid rock. 

At Cemey, first I saw that I was in a manufactur- 
ing country, and since passing that place, I have seen 
so many and such considerable buildings of the nianu* 
facturers that my notions of the importance of this little 
tVovince of France have been getting greater and 
greater every day since. The buildings are immensely 
targe, and are built by themselves in the places nearest 
ftt hAndi to the rivulets of water that the inamfaetHrers 
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t«ok tittse buiidings for lar^e Chateaux^ as some of 
'them are iilmost buried amongst the hills. They are 
built of brich, whitened and covered with* tile^ but I 
ahall have more to say about these places when I have 
heeti able to get nearer to them, 
f The vintage here in just over^ but there are three 
Jiarrests in this country where the people ^raw wine^ 
•Mm, attd roots, and as this is the harvest time for the 
latter crOjM, I see the farmers busily engaged in gettii^ 
•fiMn in* Man^l^-tvursel, ta^tumeps, cabbages aikd 
ijpcilatoes are what they grow, and the. show of the 
thi^e former k great indeed. I do not know of which 
they grow the largest crops, tut 1 should think an ex«- 
^rfanent would be in favour of the cabbage. It is a 
sort that I do not remember to have seen any where 
Ibttt here* The diameter of it is great, but it is not 
thick $ very wide across, but thin through, and it» 
{greatest use is as a vegetable for the table. The people 
make it into what they call ckoua-otdey by cutting it 
in strips, salting it, and keeping it in tubs, and they 
have it at table all the year round, i& proof of coarse* 
•feeding, for I never tasted any thing so coarse; The 
eabbage would be excellent for cattle, but I do not 
hear that they are ever fed upon it. Indeed^ so great 
b fhe demand for it as human food, that there is none 
to spare for cattle,' it being sent in barrels even to 
Paris. I was several times tempted to ask questions of 
the farthers and their men, but none of them spoke 
mofe intelligibly to me than die little beggars that I 
4Ret with between Belfort and Cerney, so 1 gained no 
MormttiMr ftem theaft* ^ obeetved, h<hmtf^ thei? 
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.tAMntts, the luxariona.half^german ridiiig on 5ne of 
his hones or one of his oxen even at carting lmd9» or 
at plough, with a great pipe in his mouth and a cocked 
liat on hir head. The fanners and tradesmen use a 
little wagon precisely that which in America is called 
the Dearborn. A light little wagon with a. thing 
iike a gig-head plafced in it uponlvooden springs, atod, 
.with one horse, they move as quickly along the roads. 
'The wagon witli moveable sides, too, is used her^ 
.and the fashion of dress very much resembles that of 
ithe Long-Islanders* A great coat with high velv|ir 
collar, and with a cape almost the counterpart of fli^' 
coat; and I may add a hahit to which these gentleitiM 
•are addicted (in common with all Frenchmen) which 
will not weaken the similiarity between them : that of 
taking what in the ddieacy of French expression is 
caHed the petit vcrfe, &r^ which we vulgarly, call 
adrcem. I do hot think it is repeats here as i^ is in 
America; But the man who drinks such with his c<^ee 
at breakfast, who takes one or two as he driiies lUong 
the road, and who takes another with his coffee in the 
afternoon, is not therefore considered a drinker. 

On one of the highest of the hills of the Vosges^ 
and nearly opposite to Hatstat, there are the ruins of 
what must have been a coiisiderable castfe, with four 
towers now remaining, besides some walls;. and as I 
came on, I observed two more of these^ also on the 
': ops of the same ridge of hills, but in a mneh le^ per* 
feet state. Why they should ever have been perched 
up in this manner, like storks' nests, without a rood 
of level ground round them^ puaded me, and it still 
puzzles me, for I have seen no one tha$ can give me 
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ap accc^imt of them that seems at all. probable. One 
dd gentleman told me^ in answer to my inquiry of 
what age. they belonged to, that ^^ il faut croire,'^one 
i^ust think, that they belonged to the 13th century.* 
I.showed him a print that I had bou^t, of one of 
these hills with the remains of a castle, that I had not 
s^% on it, and a large manufactory just under the 
hill 3 he looked. at it and knew it wdl, for he was a 
f^ncipal. owner of the manufactory, and lived just 
under the hill, yet he knows nothing of the ruins over' 
his l^ad but that they are such. It is but few people 
that can take^ any interest in that which they have seen 
every day of their lives, so that Mr. Hielmann is not 
necessarily an incurious person because he knows no- 
tilling of these ruins. . He seemed iuU as anxious to 
know all^^he could about English factories as 1 was to 
hfear about these of Alsace, putting me two questions • 
for m\ one; but,,by my desire to hear from him some- 
thing connected with them, he imagined. that I must/ 
be a manufacturer in Engflahd, and I found it difficult 
to persuade him at cmee to the contrary. However 
all I wanted was a little information respecting the 
masters and men, wages and so on; but I found my 
frienfl m<^st grudgilig of any information excepting such 
a^ I might b&ve picked up on the roads had L under- 
stood the German patois, I asked, first of all, if it were 
f^und th^t.the labourers in the factories were un- 
healthier than those of the fields,, to which he replied 
No^ The hours for work were ftom six to eight, from • 
nine to twelve, from twelve to six, or eight. The ' 
Vdiges^to.youpg children from 5 to 10 sous the day, 
«|4 ta able men ^ .fious th&day« J Artists ar< another •' 
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olafls of .persona^ and are paid according to th^ir inet4t9* 
I asked if corporal punishment was known to be exer- 
cised on the children^ and he exclaimed NO! ^^ Not 
even the most mitigated?" *^No." This was at dinner^ 
at the table d'hote, atid a little man, a merchant of 
ATigUon, heating my questbn^ ratified Mr* Hielmann's 
M»wer by exclaiming, '' Non, Monsieur, le Franfai a 
lie se soumets pas aux batons T' no, sir, the frenchr- 
YOari does not submit to the cudgeL And it is true 
enough, that a Frenchman, of however low degree, will 
resist the cudgel of his master, however well be may 
merit it and however powerful the master. *^ Le Fran- 
cois/' I never was duly disgusted at the practice of 
praising oneself by seeming to flatter one's countrymen 
before I came here, and here I have heard so much of 
le Francois and vrai Fran^qii that I think I never shall 
he able to bear to see common justice done by such 
meaes« . In speeches in the Common Coimoii of Len- 
don nothing is more common than '^ as an Englishman, 
I do say" so and so, when it has no sense in it if not 
meant as a piece of sel&flattery ; when, if not EngUA- 
9»6n, such speakers would have no right to say any thing 
there. 

I came to Les deux Clefs (the Two Keys), a tery 
nice inn, at this town, and it. was yesterday at dinner 
th^t I met the two gentlemen that I speak of above* 
The. merchant is here on business, taking orders horn 
t)ie manufacturers for, garence (dyer's madder,) which 
he grows himself near Avignon. As he had heard bm 
express . a desire to sed a iar^famed vidley, that of 
Munster, which is ck>se by, he proposed lo n^c to take - 
ti)^ half of « ch^^i-b^c, and go there with Me^ «• M* 
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^usineiss would lead hitn there. To this I agreed; ht 
sent for a voiturier^ and, in about a quarter of an hour, 
had hired the vehicle for 8 francs a day, with driver 
(fuid hdrse, both to be fed at the owner's expense ; and 
early thin morning we went to the valley, going in a di^ 
reetion north west of the town of Colmar and directly 
-towards the Voeges, between the hills of which we en- 
tered by an excellent and level road which took us 
'Windihg along through a certainly rather pretty, but 
very harrow valley of waiter meadow land, with the hilb 
rising up on each side of us to an immense height i 
these being cultivated near the bottom in vineyards, v 
tand higher up producing line straight trees of the silver 
fir ; but at the top being abandoned to poor potatoes 
grbti^Hg peasants and their goats, the former cultivat- 
ing land that can hardly return them the wear and teat 
of their spades and hoes, and the latter, though better 
off, hdvin^ to ramble f<^ a subsistence. Amongst th^ 
vineyards there are some pretty little country houses be- 
longing to the master manufacturers, not unpleasantly 
situated, with very pretty gardens and pleasure grounds, 
1)ut almost always under thick fogs or showers of rain. 
On arriving at Munster, my Wend found that the 
Tnanufacturers had very lately come to a resolution not 
to admit sttangers to see their factories, and he 
learned thit the circumstance of niy being an English- 
man would be iio passport for me, so I did not attempt 
to' go in, but satisfied myself with looking at the outside 
of the filature of Messieurs HAftiiifA^^N, an immense 
^ndtafth^ handsome bttildinf wi A 140 windows in its 
: front. 'Tlfit maiiufacture is rf cotton prints; and a 

Ilfreat ^tttmtity was bleaching or dyitig on the meadows 
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opposite to the factory. I climbed one of the hilts* t0 
its top^ and, at about half way up, found some iiien ani 
women digging potatoes on little pieces of groufid that 
they had nuule by putting slight stone walls to keep 
the earth from rolling, or being washed, down; These 
do not exhibit such proofs of strength or perseverance as 
the same sort of shelves about the high hilb' of Hamp- 
shire. These individuals are working to satisfy the 
wants that they feel, and they have no time to lose in 
making solid foundations and strong walls that may 
last their life-times. They bequeath the land only, and 
their successors must go on like them, working im* 
.potently for a bare sustenance. They all keep 'goat% 
.and all have some kind or other of fruit trees iqxm 
their little pieces of land. From the top of the hill 
i,hat I climbed, nothing biit the little narrow valley of 
Munster beneath looked civilized; all around on every 
.other side was wild and rugged. . The tops of hifls 
generally bare rock, and the middle and lower parts of 
them covered with the silver fir and stunted trees of 
different sorts ; but I could not remain long up, for the 
clouds^ that broke constantly over first one hijQi and 
then another, convinced me that the one wh^e I stood 
.might soon be visited. We breakfasted at Munsier^ a 
Jittle village in the valley, and got home by one o'clock, 
having taken the char for another trip to-morrow« 
But about that I will inform you in another letter. 
, Sunday here was a more Sunday-like day than I 
have seen for some time. There is a very large body of 
Lutherans in Alsace, and a large congregation <^ them 
japparently of all ranks, I found in their church. The 
service performed in French and German alternately j ia 
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French in tihe mornings and in Qerman in the afternoon*' 
Tlie division pfobaUy makes both more strict in their 
obsetvances^ and I think I found a fuller mass here than 
1 have found anywhere else. In general it has ap^ 
peared ta me tfiat men do not frequent the churches, 
but here there was a large congregation of both sexes. 
Theycould hardly have been drawn thither to see a trans- 
parency of the late king, which is placed over the altar, 
representing him as mounting to heaven from a bed of 
fieurs. de Jw, attired in his royal robes ! On tlie side of 
the high road^ at the boundary of every commune, there 
is either a Crucifixion or a Saint Peter in his robes, but 
so magnificent to what these are elsewhere that I think 
greater exertions are made here in. the cause of religion 
tliaa in other parts of France. These are on very 
handsome stone pedestals, the bodies themselves oC. 
wood^ painted to represent life, and in the crucifixion^^ 
the illustration is faithful to history. They are as 
large as life, and sometimes, perhaps, larger, but 
the original design and the care taken in enclosing. 
them, from profane touch, and in having the paint and. 
ornament^ renewed,, show a zeal that formeiiy existed, 
over the whole country, as oilfe may see by the remains. 
of the same in stone ; but which is now not to be seen 
{fl& far as my own expej^ence goes) excepting here> and, 
which here seems to (laye suffered a lapse. 
. In the evening of Sunday, the Pare, a place laid oi^t. 
in walks, and just outside the town, was thronged by. 
people of all descriptions, walking. A square place,* 
hoarded off and floored, is th^ dancing room for the 
peasantry, a^d here they danced, all waltzing. The 
evwQg wa9 iiot inviting enough to induce the gentry 
t3 
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to makeuaeof iheit d«Qciog wtmm, kvnyeimmdiimm: 
ani prtttily fitted up pavilKoo in t&t «aniePiirc. B«t 
hme I must end this ^ttert The next iriU be fionn 
Strasbourg. i 
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By the date you will see where I am, and all I must* 
add to it is, that I am safely here, then I go hick to* 
Colmar at once, to tell you of my visit to a second Val-' 
ley amongst the mountains, a visit that I contemplated 
when I wrote the last letter to you. When" first f 
thought of making these excursions, it was as much to^ 
see the inside of manufactories as any thing else.; in-* 
deed more with that than any other intention, but* 
when I found that I could not bd allowed to see them, '' 
my desire to see the valley ceased ; but I had made my* 
promise to my little friend, a very pleasaht little mait, 
who amused me a good deal, and who persuaded me* 
that the place we were going to next Was in itself worth 
the pains of riding in a char-a-btac. We went on* 
Tuesday the 26th, and following the roiid I had come 
from Belfbrt as far as Cehiay, there we turned to the* 
i^ht and got immediately amongst the mountains, 
and soon to Tfcoftn, a littli^ old village jOii a hill above* 
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ifthkti theird stalids another ruin of a cosde, IthinL 
-cibbut the fifth that I had then seen. At THahn oor 
lii^i«^ gMvk in without any Ostensible cansse, aild the 
brutal Qenhan would .not Ame a horse that we were 
ebl^d to hire. He had, barjfuned to take us to 
the place we were going to^ Wesseriing^ which is twn 
leagues beyond Thann, and tben to bring us back to 
sleep at Thami. His argUm^t was^ that he had 
balrgdin^d to drive his own horsey but that that being 
jaded^he was not bound to drive another, so Mr. Jouve 
took the rdns of a iir^sh horse and we soon came to 
WeSserling, where Ih^re is a factory in Which 3000 
hands are constantly empio yed, the master manufac turetis 
living in pretty little Chateaux^ and enjoying all the 
luxuries of towns as fast they ban collect thetn 
together. Several little berlins I could see in ohe 
eoacl^house, and an ample stock of h<^ses fot plea- 
endte. At this one, there is a private theatre^ which the 
ai;tors of Strasbourg are hJrfed to play in as often alls 
tlie masters choose. The valley has nothing in it ex*- 
traoriinary, and I was glad that my fdend was riot lonfe 
detained by his business^ s6 we got into bur ckar and left; 
W^serlingto come back to Tkantt, We had not gonfe 
faV, in rain that had ju^t begun to Ml, before' dur horse 
became uneasy and even unmana[geable in consequence 
of the carriage running upon his hocks in going down 
a very tfifling descent^ attd into which predicamefft w^ 
were bi'ought by the stable boy of the little inn that 
we put lip at. He had neglected to fasten on thfe 
breechen straps^ arid had even lost them. A pile df 
stones by the road-side prevented the horse dragging us 
iiito the ditch, for this stopped him -tod we got out. 
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But vfe were hardly oxA, and had not taken tlia hOiae 
out of the shafts^ when there came on the most tremend- 
ous storm of rain^ hail and Uiunder, that I ever saw. 
In an instant we were, though well great-coatedj «o 
thoroughly wetted thrt our heads were wet even tbroo^h 
our hats. A Kttle boy who was coming along the road 
•JQst as the storm began, with a flat basket on hk head 
which he was compelied to hold on wilh his two hands, 
.atood, as landsmen do on shipboard, clinging to the 
ground with his feet, unable to move on for fear cf 
being blown down ; and the hail so cut his naked 
hands that, from a murmur, he raised hb voice to the 
most piteous screaming. I took his basket from his 
head, what he had not dared to attempt, and he got to 
the leeward of our carriage still crying. We let the 
char down the hill, and then borrowed some tope^ to 
answer our purpose, and got to Thann as wet as 
drowned rats, a plight from which the landlord relieved 
us by lendiag us abundance of wearing, apparel. We 
supped at a table d'hote abundantly supplied, and par- 
ticularly with excellent wine of Mr. Schmjt's (the 
landlord's) own making. It had the fla^your^ without 
the strength, of Madeirii^ and is made from a vineyard 
close by the town of Tharnif on a side of one of the 
hills. It was of the vintage of 1822, and all the wine 
of that year selk at double the price of that of any other 
ypar. The wine of the same vineyard that {produced 
this will sell this year for .20 francs the measure, (the 
measiure 60 litres, and the litre about a .bottle £iigU9h 
measure,) whilst that which we drank is worth full forty 
francs the measure. In the inns, it is about 5 Bnglish 
pence the bottle. At supper we were> a party of travel* 
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^iilg ttier^ants drawn from tlieir houses to the inaiiu«> 
faetufing districts to btiy manufadtures or sell materials 
for mariufaccurin^johe or two manufacturers, and myself. 
*My inquiries were confined to a few questions as to the 
condition of the labouring manufacturers, and I found 
the information given me by Mr, Heii,mann corrobo-^ 
tated in every particular. I asked if commerce was 
in a flourishing state, and received almost a unanimous 
answer in this affirmative. Could it be otherwise, when 
the manufattiirers were building new factories or add- 
ing to their old ones every day 5 and when they not 
only made goods, but could afford themselves to keep 
large wholesale magazineift of them at Paris, Frankfort, 
Aix-larChapelle, Brussells, and many other principal 
towns in neighbouring kingdoms; when they were 
trading most extensively with Germany, Italy and 
Holland ? A gentleman who sat at the head of the 
table, and who was himself connected with a factory, 
said diat, nevertheless, there was more speculation than 
citciimst^nces would warrant, adding, ^^ it y'a beauconp 
deces filatures qidfilerons" 

On Wednesday morning (the 27th) bur driver and 
his horse were in a state sufficiently recovered, to bring 
118 off on our way back to Coliharj' but of TTtannI 
have hot mentioned 4 superb little piece of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, its Church. The door-way and window-arches 
are loaded with illustrations from the Scriptures, cut 
in atone, and numberless Saints as large as life, and of 
such excellent artbtship that tl|ey really are no mean 
typevpf Ae Mfe. The spire' ^ exceedingly pretty. 
It is in open work all the way iip to within a foot or 
two of th(i top> and is considered in the neighbourhood 
1,5 
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1ft it ttlt year, k is curiras ihat thi| birdi wbi#b ii 
no rarity in Abace, tilways choosipg ttie highest piir- 
tiacle for iU nestj should very freq^Mtty diooee diat of 
a church, whether ia a village or a tQwsu There is oae 
now on a chtirch steeple Mt Colmar, and in the middle 
of the town. It seems as if they observed thitt men d^ 
not frequently get to the tops of these spires, or as if 
they estimated their powers and determined that tbejr 
could not.~Our sulky German brought us to QEiiKAYy 
where my friend M, JouVB had to call at the house of 
another manufacturer, and, as the day was wet, I staid 
at the inn, hearing, at every fresh arrival of travf Uei;i^ 
bitter lamentations of the misehief done by the storm 
of the previous ey^ng. It had blown down s€Hne 
houses, imroofed many, torn up treesj ahd inundated 
many places. At the back door stood the oetler, tvith 
a washing basket full of ^o§t'that he had found oeo- 
gregated ii| some holes diat had been opened fiar 
putting in the posts of a new .fence. The storm hU 
driven them in to these; and he was employ«Kl iii an 
operation that may be equalled for cruelty^ bttt that is 
not surpassed. Taking them up one by one, he laid 
them on a narrow stoot, and with a common bill hook 
chopped the hinder legs fh>m the body, leaving.lliatto 
Ml into another basket, diere to sufler till ^e' p^ 
should come home in the evening and eat it. '^ Labarbarie 
Angloise est oonnue," sa^ Rousseati, and he is kind 
enough to account for it by our eating mcftt irieatthah 
other nations, which is a most Regions .ervor, to sty 
the least, asany dne can testify who wiliotiljibe at the 

i .4 
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p%Ui8 te 0i»i^^ thi^ people, ^ My gocK£atb#r, M5. 
J0b9 MiNrgfm ^ Phi}|kdelpiua, told goe that the onl^ 
gOfirf that i«l^ don^ l^y the Frenph at that town wa^ 
tlurtofw^irtgUR^i^SMperabwdancep^^^^ 
tU Mighbourhoodi aod I could iiot help thinking of 
Mm oti,«j8fiing this, ostler with his buck-basket full. [ 
We diued at C^m<ij/.(but not on frogs) in company 

iwk^ t^.cN: a dpzea young men from the factories, 

. y^]^ar^\ conver$cd with each other in German. The 
g^H^y idl i^ajk. French ^& well as' German, and so dp 
tolidlofd? and IfOidladies of inns^ and by chance the 
a»tlev fa^ k^)ow nxore or less of it ; but unless t)\e 

- piW)ple of th§ country haye a notion of getting them 
to b^ uuike^per^^ or in places under the Government, 
ttoy da.notlw^p Ijheiir cl^Jldren taught French, We 
got hom^, conning through Isenheim and Hats tat, 
at al^yt nine o'clock to Colniar> and on Thursday 
mori^g M» JouvE quitted me for Nancy, We 
lialftticed ouf accounts and were settling them, when he 
beard me.ss^y that I had no small money, no change, 
andjiuderstanding me, to say that I had no money at 

. bUx ^^ ^^^ \ ^!^,^¥^j"S ^<)^' some, he pulled out his 
purse^ containing 400 francs, and offered to lend it to 
ffftje till 1 should reach Jlngland^ for that he had received 
9IOjaey OQ hi^ journey and did nc^t want a half of what 

• )^^ had. £very body mu^t ^knqwledge the courtems- 
nm^^ai theFrei^ch« It has given them all over the 
world th^ cradit of mmt polity s but I never before this 
be)i€i|VQd in their disposition to oblige* But here was 
a sincere audj God knows, most disinterested act of 
.ffieiulshg^ a/tejc an.acquaintance of <?ply four days.-r- 
As soon as M, JoyvB was gone, I went to the Com- 
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missiotter of the Police^ to get my pMifKirt fiigned for 
Sirasbourgf andas I entered a small anti-ekamber when 
a man in a coat with a red eoUar and cuffiiWas rittuig^ I 
bowed low enough in conscience and pnt my hat on again* 
Hedesiredme toKhowhim my papers, saying, at the same 
time, that I might keep my hat off. He keefring his 
casquet on, I did not think so; but he tttmed to me in 
a violent rage^ threw my passport into my hands, and 
desired me to wait outside the door till the Commit 
sioner came. I went immediately to the Mayor, a 
very civil little old man, who was sitting in a room as 
hot as an oven, and asked his advice, whieh he gave 
me, and which was, to go to the Prefect and ask him 
to sign my passport at once for Bnissells, as I proposed 
going there. The Commissioners de Pdlice, the Maires 
and the Prefects are all authorities holding the liberty 
of locomotion in their own hands, or at least amongst 
them ; and as they are all jealous of one another, one 
is sure to find refuge under their jealousies from the 
insolence of underlings, at any rate. I rtcver once 
found that insolence, however, till at Colmar, biit 
great civility every where. At Paris, I had my pass- 
port signed for Troyes in Champagne; but when I got 
to Sena^ I was persuaded to go to Auxerre, leaving the 
road to Troyes on my left. At Auxerre the Maydr 
told me he could not sign my passport, because I had 
not been to Troyes, but, he said, you are going to D^m 
and there they will sign it From Auxetre to l>^on 
I was at the mercy of any gent d*arme who might 
have thought me a suspicious person, but I got there 
unmolested, and have taken care to run no risk «f tbie 
kind since* 
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, dit Bridqr ttomiiif , ddiough so wet a mprnlog th«t 
i lianiljr Uke4 the Oiouf lit of stepping out of the housej 
I piiil Mfi Bitffmwh bk bill^ which is as follows s 

fr. cent. 

23d Supper •.••••. 2 50 

24th Breakfast, dinner and supper 5 75 
25th Dinner^ supper^ and brewing 

a glass » • 3 60 

27tii Supper .• . • , . • / 2 50 ' 

28th BreakjEeisty dinner and supper 5 75 

29tb Breakfast « . 75 

Lodging 5 nights • • . • 6 
The hOKse 5 nights and days 17 
Servants • • 4 



47 85 



or U. I9s. lid. English. 
And then I came off from Cobnar^ and through Ostheim 
and Schlettestat to Benifeld, nine leagues and a half^ 
to the Pcate Royale. A wretchedly rainy day, and 
tbe. country exceedingly wet owing to the storm of 
Tuesday, aided by the continual fall of rain since. Cab- 
bages the great crop, or at least, after com; but I 
found that, as I got on towards this place, Indian com 
was much grown, and tobacco too, the former hanging 
vp in bundles under the eves of the houses, not being com- 
]iletely hardened enough by the sun of this autumn, and 
the latter hanging in festoons from the ceiling of every 
passage of ey^y house I went into. I slept at Benfeldy 
and, the morning after, rode only six leagues and a- 
ha)^ to Strasbourg^ a very large town, now containing 



Awards of 60,000 inhiaMt«its^ fortifad irmty singly, 
tad situated ii]^6ii t^o smaB tiirert,'<k4 lU and tkk 
Bukhtj which traverse it in vaiious dUreofionsy and fun 
the cause of innumerable bridges within it. It w at 
one league and & h^lf frotn the* Rhine, and at about 
eight leagues, in a direct line, from the Vo^es, on 
which, by, the by, I saw sevt^ral more specimens of the 
ruined castles as I' came' oil the road from Cohnar. 
They are all of the same age and structure, afl of them 
are placed on precisely similar situations, the topmost 
point of a hill, Whieh becomes almost a bare h>clc at its 
top, and they are all of them in ttie same stake of decay. 
There is a Society of Arts tod Agriculture ini Strasbouig 
which has not long been- instituted^ but t thought I 
should get something probably from its journal, and I 
therefore bought the first number. The very first ar- 
ticle I found to l^e on the antiquities of the department, 
and I congratulated myself on having assuredly some 
information respecting those that had struck mie, a 
superficial observer, in riding throug;h it j but there vm 
no mention of them. The research was ^edp^, ml 
tbough learned and indefatigable the aMi^uafiitn^' thejr 
run <^n with a parcel of forcefd constructions that socn 
bring down -their whol6 story to an uhinterestifag pro^- 
bability. 

On Sunday morning I went to hear ma^ in the ear 
thedral, and, as a spectacle, it was infinitely finer thaa 
any thing of. the kind I have seen. Even the q^ss aft 
Notre Pame is inferior to it far. The altar is on a 
a higher platform here than there, and the place niue)k 
more vast and gorgeous, aild the whole, in pi^i^rtioii, 
more solen^n. I was not a little surprized, howrn^^ 



tie i^'^Ht^Y^i^ this iplftc^ 18 not sacred ffom indigiuty. 
Ufkh$ Jtmimd «^pi»eQ $a«{»tt9n ovfr^efoff^ the nif|s 
is faktf otwr tb«t to kneel 4€Klm 9v» required is oi|t iqff 
tlie questba;. a filthy habit that th^ French people <lf 
bdlh eisxes^ pra^etice Ayitboliit any r^9t^int, {n th^ fift^^ 
ndon I weiit to tiieProtesCant diurph, Ss|int. Thomas'^ 
(there are two Protestant ebur^s in t)ie tpwn)^ aii4 
. beard preaching in French. It ia a large but npt a 
handsome chureb, but was pretty ne^i'Iy filled. Ac the 
uppfer' end of the ehta*eb is a superb monument of the 
MAAaHAi. Saxe, erected by his master Louis XV.^ thfe 
master-piece of Pigalk, and the boast of the people pf 
Strasbourg. It is a beautiful piec0 of sculpturp, cow^ 
posedi)f many chliracters^ and all as animated as marb^ 
can be. The maiil character is the Marshal«. at tbp 
foot of a pyramid of grey marble aguni»t which leans ft 
li^teophagu^, dressed in military uniform^ batre headed^ 
and de^dending gradually some stepSr which lead to a 
txHXkh, looking placidly in the face of a figure of Death 
wlio Mands dowri by tfie doffin with a time-piece in 
hid'hanU; but 'Frande^' personated in the figure of a 
femtde^ is interposing b^tweien death and the' Marsha}, 
whilst a geni is wringing his hands in the back ground 
#ith tijie banners of France floating above his head ; 
and Hercules, on the right of' the pi^ce^ is stifling his 
feelings^ ' A tribe of th6 wild animals of th^ allied 
.coontfieaover whi^h the Marshal triumphed are lying 
•Oamitg and flapping on theii' backs, a %xw 
picture <rf the rage and ferocity of impotent ew^- 
• miee. 'Iii a niche in the same chtirchiir a e^ffin^^ glazed 
81' top^ that. contains th^ embalrtied body inf the oel^ 
bi^d Cdnnt df Nsss&u. The coarjs^ dark brpwii 
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doiiUet and breeches, and theMgh hat and high shdis, 
are still in presenration good enough, but die features 
of the face ai^e scarcely discernible, and the skm of 
the colour of dark leathern gloves* Another coffin 
cdntidns another embalmed body, su}^)osed to be that 
of his daughter. It is in the same state of decay, but 
whose body it is is only supposition. 

1 might, on Saturday, have gone to a SynagogWj 
for there is a considerable body of Jews in the town and 
neighbourhood of Strasbourg, as there is also atCohnar. 
In each of these towns there is a Syn£^ogue, and hi each 
a Riie des Juifs (Jew Street), and the province is in- 
fested by them. Infested^ because they are the same 
incorrigible set of voracious beings here that they are 
found to be elsewhere. One of the first questions I 
asked about them was, what are they, labourers or 
dealers ? and the answer was, they rob or they caU!k, 
** ils volent on ils attrapent." This was told me at 
Colmar, and to the various inquiries that I have made 
about them since, I find that their business and their 
manner of conducting it, are the same as what they 
practise in England and elsewhere. They buy and sell, 
lend money, negociate bills upon premium and interest, 
take "bills, and renew them, and generally finish by 
swallowing up those who are unfortunate enough to 
have dealings with them. Tliey live in little villages 
in the country, and are renowned for their filthiness; 
and I see that the newly-established Society for tile 
Encouragement of Arts and Agriculture have offered a 
premium to the writer of the best memoire on the 
means for bringing the IsraeUtes of Ahace into halnis 
^fdviliziUion. I am satisfied with the evidence of my 
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ionfiwef^ a^. to tbeii^ dirt, md, a$ to their mannef of life^ 
I rely oq the infonn&tioa of those whoia I spoke to 
upon the subject, but in the premium offered by the 
St^ciety, you have higher authority for believing that 
they .are. at least a little barbarous, 
.On Monday afternoon I went to the Cassinade 
Commerce, or commerdal rooni9y vfhere the members 
' laneet. to read the periodical works and to play cards 
ugjtd cheats* An agricidturalist and distiller told me 
that in Alsace I saw the first department of France for 
iigricttlture, and some of the richest soil; but that it 
was not e<liNd yet to the country further down the 
Bhine towards CobUntz, nor was it equal to some 
pfurts of Randers. He advised me to go by all means 
from this to CoMentz, but I am so late, and the wea- 
.ther has since the storm of the 26th been so bad, that 
X 9MI' afraid to venture so far round. Mr. Schatten* 
r . jtiann's account of the syitem pursued in famui^ i% 
.t^at of ghring as little rest as possible; rarely giving 
refit at all. The general course of crops is wheat foU 
lowed by white turnips, or by coleseed for oil ; then 
bartey or oats with clover, and the next year hay ; or^ 
if not clover, cabbages, or some sort of root crop. They 
.jire very fond of using the hoe (peoche) and are, there- 
fore, partial to the crops that admit of it, such as cab- 
bages, beans, hemp, potatoes and Indian com; which 
iatter is not considered by any means so profitable a 
crop as either of the others, a tender and troublesome 
one and not very productive. The beans that are 
mostly cultivated are the fh)€S de marais, the prolific 
little dwarf bean, which, being well ripened and ground 
into fioiiTj is given to fatting cattle, with bay mi 
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«6tiller*«i wash,' tad, with soeh fbo^', an 6% Wttt tiih# 
110 numihs to iEtteii.«^The ptrodu^e d land is rebkoii«d 
at as mueh as 5 hectc^tres 6( whedt to the arpeiM 
The weight of the hectolitre I have givefi in my last 
letter from Paris, and the arpent of Alsace is 24,000 
iquare feet, which is abbut one setemth more tiiui an 
English half acre. Accordhig to the weight of th^ 
hectolitre of wheat at Paris (160 livres, the livrH li 
Mtoces English), the produce is a little more than ani 
faurih less here than an Etiglish crop of 5 quarters W 
the acre of wheat, weighing 58 pounds the bushel. A 
disadvantage that the Alsacians labour ander with nK 
Bpeei to their, wheat crops, is, that the climate is wel^ 
afid frequently so wet as to lodge and greatly dami^ 
their crops. It is so this year ; but I h/LVt^ neverthe^ 
less, been more struck by the extreme whiteness of th^ 
bread at Colmar and Strasbourg thai! any where eke* 
It is beautifiilly white, and as good in qufdity as ia 
colour.— -The stock ^t tkttte kept by the fiurftiers ft 
oiily of that Sbrt which bring them milk, butter and 
%heese, ihid which wotk; cdWs and oxen, and but v^ry 
ftw sheep. They are hot stock-farmers, rairiog 
scarcely any themselves, they have to btoy their fait 
eatde, or the lean ones that they fat, from their neigh- 
houts, the Germans and the Swiss. The former supply 
them with mutton and the latter with beefj and {rigs 
edtne to them from the woody countries about Xitr* 
ihfuAvurgy where they a:re bred almost wild anivaU. 
iThe butchers are almost all of them real Germans, 
atid they dress their meat in a much nicer manner than 
the French. I was told by one of them of an ox from 
Switzerland that he kiUed last year, anji that wei|^ed 
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86 ^flMmsfy 4S0 stone Bc^Mi!--*-The liiadeil pnn 
peitiw iwe tob nm df&all. One huhdt^ Krpelits b^f 
iiif eon^idf red a large estate for one man. In genera} 
it iff the practice to let it in small lots of 20, SOy or 40 
ttrpeivts, and upon leases of 99 years. The Soeiety 
have not yet been able to find a farm within «he de^^ 
panment that is la^ enongh for their purpose, so 
knall are tiie divisions of land. The price near to the 
walls^ of the town of S^asboiirg, where nothing but 
vegetables^ and chiety 'cabbage, are grown, and where 
it is exceedingly rich, is at least lOOO firanes the 
arpeilt; or 41/. ISs. 4d. the Bttglieh* acre; but 
in the heart of the ooxuitry an arpent of ^«od hmd 
mil sell for not more than 600 francs, or jiisf 
abont '25 i. the English acre. The rent is from 12 
firanes to* 23 francs the arpent, U» to 2i. the English 
acre. All land is sold in separate lots of ant ocrt 
wheilf piit tip to auation; the popular mode of seUiogj 
ami a deposit being paid, die remaiii^r is pahl by in«* 
Btalments at such intervals as the seller may choose M 
dictate before the shle. In this way great ruin was 
the consequence to the needy purchasers of 1817 and 
19, who had to pay itistalments in 1821 and 21} | 
and, added to this, there was a remarkable visitatiknl 
upon this particular and devoted little country in tfa^ 
latter year, the mic^. Several times I have heard 
native of this province congratulating one another on 
there being' tw mice this seas<^ ; andf in speidcing Of 
past 'Seasons, tmm les imri»! with a -sigh tl^at 'f 
did tiot svtfficiently attend to, or ask the cause oA 
Mr. Sehatiehmann told me thM the country si 
swarmed tvMi ihem in i^bx year that tliey ate ctmipletelyi 
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not <xAy aU cfops of ev^iy kind of gma, but ei^en ii^ 
potalofs in. tlie fields* That, they i^ the gnun m4 
poiaotted the straw, and that for the better part of two 
months^ Attgutt and September, as soon as ntght^tkos 
came, the roads were blackened with them, running vbl 
aU directions, eating any tbmg that they came near. 
They seemed, he said, to h»?e been showered dowui 
and are, by the poor and ignorant, firmty believed 
lo have been so. In such quantities were they on the 
roads at night, that people were somewhat afraid to 
walk after dark ; and this continued until a di^ea^ 
storm with a shower of rain that lasted almost an^ 
throughout, came and droixrned the whole geneimtioB, 
which seems to have taken no root since. But the 
effects are still felt and will be felt yet for a long iime^ 
Men comparatively wealthy were obliged to borrow 
money upon their farmsf and those who were stfjiggUiig 
•gainst the effects of the calamity, to pay their in* 
stalments and keep their purchases, were swept awa^ 
in hundreds and hundreds. 

I have been kept h^e two whole days longer than I 
wished to stay, by the foul weather. It has rained 
almost incessantly since the storm of the 26th, and 
the accounts that are brought daily to this place 1^ 
the travellers and the Couriers from Germany are of the 
most alarming nature for those who lure within the 
reach of floods. The mail from Stutgard came acroM 
the Rhine this morning in a flat-bottomed boat, goii^ 
Over islands and fields. of mangle wursKl and ^tlun]p8• 
In my road fi^m Colmor I came by several fieMs, wfaers 
I cottld.see pairs of plou|^-h|indles just pee|nng abere 
the water ; and in the lower streets of StrnsMmrg the 
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peopAe ar« gaii^ m and oQtof tMr hotises in boafiau 
From Carlesrtthe and HageiiiM]> accounts have come of 
the loas of Uve« in great quaqtitiei. Bridges fenced 
doWn the eurreat, and griatr mills undenBined;.biit 
tliare is but lilde belief attached^ I find^ to the most 
confidently asserted of these, any further than as to the 
floods, wliich are seen all ropnd the country. A genr 
•tlemao^ who arrived last night firom Franfcfor^ says^ 
that' the storm was just as severe at that town as f 
had described it to him as having been at Thaim^ that 
it broke windows and unroofed bouses, and that in the 
country villages it has done mischief indeseribaUe. He 
crossed the Rhine on his way to Frwkfort, on the 25th, 
and it was then remarkably clear and beautiful^ and 
in less than 24 hours afterwards, it had become so swelled 
aa to overflow the whole country. I have been wishing 
very much for, at any rate, one fine day ^herein to 
xnount the spire of the Cathedral, hoping that I nngfat 
aee a good desl of Germany without going into it. I 
went up it yesterday, in despair of having a fine day. 
It is the counterpart, on a very great scale, of the church 
steeple of Thann, which I have already told you of; but 
asitislarger,an4beyond all comparison larger, it admits 
of more, and a gi^eater variety of work. He tower and 
steeple are stated in the guides to be 445 Freneh feet 
highy but this is a little incorrect, according to the 
measurement of six different celebrated mathemafti^ 
cians and engineers, who have measoied it, and whom 
the Society's journ^ quote as authority for stating it to 
he not more than 438 feet high. Of aU buildings it is 
said to be inferior in heightonl^to the great pyramid 
of £fypV AQ^ though;! did ngtget ta the very peak of 



ity 1 found it ratker an arduouft task to get so high as I 
dKd go. A building of so great a height would look 
awkwardly high but for tastefol ornament, and in dm 
tkerf is every thing that eoidd well be imagined. * 1^ 
tqi of the tower has the appearance at lace^^worit, tmd 
die s]Hre is^ like that of T^rnn, in open work, to within 
fifew fcetof the very top. In going up it, this in ra- 
ndier an iiieoniPenienee, for you eannot help looking 
through, anddown into the streets below, and^ as the 
flight of steps is very narrow and spiral (there being 
fvoofiighU in the «pire), you are perceptibly turning 
round at every step you take, a sort of progress that 
the head is not calculated to endure. The steps artf 
635 in number, but those in the spire are so high and 
so narrow, so little foothold originally, and are so 
much w#m, that for descending, they are almost daii^ 
gerous« • *When up at the top of the towerj A tatii 
l>pens tlle"door which lets you into tiie interior of the 
spire, and then he opens another little door at the-ibot 
oif the very narrow ffight of steps which you ascend the 
sfrire by; he locks you in, and lets you find your way 
op and down. At the top of these latter stairs, there 
is yet another and smaller flight, by which you reacfi 
hear to the very top j but to go up here yoh must hsvt 
Idaite of the Mayor, and he appoints some on^ to gd 
with you. From the highest part that I Cached] 
wlich is high enough to content anjr person of mode- 
nitt desinss, I eoald see no furthef distihcdy than^ 1^ 
a little town atthe foot of the bridge, which lea^ over 
she Rhkie, and whibh is at about a league' and k hdf 
from, Strasbourg, Tll^ tMUtttttins of «he Blaek Forest 
Icou^ see very itldittfiieiiyyiwi^ (hose of the YMgss 
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n^^ At^ al)« Kehl looked like an idnnd amid^l^ ^^general 
^f^f md I could on)y ju^t discoyei- the course oftl^ 
l^hme^ whic)i overflow^ thi) country, making it.fi; 8^. 
|t bas^ on jus( that extent of it which is,, the boundary 
df A]sace,^ a great, man; i$^n<|s in it. It is q|ie cbai|| 
aJmost of isl«Mid^from Huningm to JjttUerbowrgfVfhid^ 
are. partly Frenck w^id partly German, and in wh|c)i 
ppthing bi^t wood for fuel i» gro^^ But non<3 of th|e$f{ 
were to be discovered yesterday from the top of the 
pathedi^.. . . • • . 

The inn where I am (the Ville dc= Lyon) is not like} 
^he t)eiix Clefs at Cplmar. Not so regular, not $q 
clean } and it is now crowded by. Parisian and German 
c\erks, who k^p the place in noise from the time they 
come into it to the time they go out. They are nol 
allowed to smoke in the rooms, apd that drives theiq 
^6 cafds. A good thing. All their talk is o( thf ij^ 
charming pipes. No man dtirs without qne^ and you 
see a whole group of admiring connoisseurs round the 
possessor of a fine piece of ecumey a sort of shell that 
the bowls of pipes are made out of, and that are fre- 
quently bought at the enormous price of one hundred 
francs. 

There is a very handsome play-house in a very 
handsome square of the town, the square in which 
Mr. Arthur Young saw the mob rifling the Hotel de 
Ville in 1789, and which a gentleman that I met in the 
library of the Agricultural Society (an old church) this 
morning reminded me of. It is as handsome a play>-^ 
house, as to exterior, as any of the Parisian ones, aiid, 
I think, handsomer ; and,a» to iHterior, it is far niparior 
to any excepting the Academy of Music ; and it is 
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nearly as large as either of our great theatres. I went 
to it yesterday evening, and was surprised to see that 
'hfl French have adopted the dullest of all theatrical 
exhibitions, which are called Mdo-Drames ; it is 
tragedy caricatured, aitd the French actors, who are 
exceedingly farcical, turned it completely to that account. 
The whole audience Isughed at hearing a man acctise 
himself of murders so numerous that he had a whole 
cellar full of human bones. .w/ 

.1 have been here now four clear days, the two last 
in waiting upon the weather, which does not mend ; 
but I have made up my mind to stay no longer, and be 
ihe weather what it may, I shall start to-morrow for 
Metz. If it were not for this, I think I should go to 
Mayence, Coblentz, Cologne and Maestricht, and so 
to Brussells ; but iJT^his weather continue, I shall try to 
ihake my way as direct as possible without thinking of 
a further tour. 
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Met2, 9th Notember, 1824. 

Ik 

I CAME off from Strasbourg on Thursday, and on that 
day and the two days following, I had continual rain; 
so that excepting yesterday when I rested, and thiV 
morning, I have had the most miserable weather pos- 
sible for this ride of 36 ^ leagues. On Thursday I came 
to SavernCf a pretty little. town at the very foot of the 
Vasges hills, 9 1 leagues. It was so wet a morning 
that I could not see clearly half a mile before me, and 
all wj;:(i:]t-people kept snugly at home. The land all 
this way precisely the same, and the sjame flat country, 
growing root-crops in abundance and abundance of 
cabbage ; and hemp the finest I ever saw. Five feet and 
a half, or six feet high ; , which is great proof of the 
goodness of the land. The same drowned meadows, 
and the same beds of osiers. Ai^d, coming to the hills 
again, I found them cultivated in vin^yajd neai' the 
lower parts, in fir and beech at the middle and tops; 
and the very tops, to my great horror, covered with 
snow. I slept at Saveme, a nicf little town of about 
5000 inabitants, at a very nice inn, the Pkds de bceuf, 
where they told- me thg^i sbouYd be in France again in 
about half on hour's'^Wk.^' ^They say *' the Frenr/i^'* 
just as if the^ h?^d no feeling of fjellow subjects, ahrf they 
also say the Germ^Sj^ calling . themselves AlsdAdrt^^ 
On Friday mornij^^ I left Sayprne in a driziliri^l^iii^ 
.and be§?p,hiauhling[|the hil|s ?igfdh to get intSittife'Be'- 
ipartm^t V'^^ ! itlie roaa Wtiie;hajs,hiai^bfe^^ 
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much adn)ired as a specimen of industry^ or rather, of 
power. It is a serpentine pathway, cut up the hills in 
a line as ^aight as it Was possible to do so. At the 
end of about three quarters of an hour's ride, I looked 
hack to taHe my last look into the little Eden of France, 
Alsace, and was surprised to see the town of Saverne 
apparently close under me ; and much vexed that J 
could see no distance at all beyond it. Strasbourg and 
the Rhine are to -be seen from these hills when the 
weather is at all clear. I had another, and a very 
considerable, ruin of a castle on the top of a hill to 
my left, and on my right a small obelisk with the word 
Alsace in large characters cut on it. The wood on the 
hills I found to be oak, beech, and the Scotch r*lr, the 
only place to my recollection .where I have seen the 
latter in France. I slept at Botiquenom, after my wet 
ride of 8 leagi^es on Friday, and heard of great damage 
that has been done within these 8 days, to the neigh- 
touring villages that lie near to the river Sarre. I have 
fjoijistantly observed that on every river there are tnulti- 
tudes of little villages built in the most injudidous situa- 
tions, arid^these with their concomitant stables, sheep- 
pens and pigstys, must suffer in a'li extraordinary flood. 
In one very small village near to Bouquenom, which 
h si.tuated as above, .the inhabitants IJved three days 
m. thejr corft lofts, eating ivjiat. gram they had m 
th^nu ^yhilst the oxen e^nd cow.s an3' sheep and pigs. 
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- people most was the quickness with which the overiBow- 
ing came. The villagers had no more than time enough 
wherein to save themselvts ; and but for the exertions 
of the Mayor of the Commune, who employed himself 
instantly in raising subscriptions for them, they might 
have starved. At a little place called Puttelange, on 
the banks of a river, I could see that the , water had 
been into all the houses within fifty yards of it ; and 
the road, for a considerable distance before and after i(f, 
was so undermined by the water^ as for half of it to 
have fallen in, leaving barely room enough for the 
wagons and diligences. From the accounts* I hail 
heard, I considered myself fortunate in finding roads 
and bridges perfect enough to venture on with my 
horse. 

On Saturday Evening, after another wet ride, I got 
to Bionvillej 12 leagues from Bouquenom, a smdl 
village with many inns in it, and the one, the Grand 
Tnrky at which I stopped, a very nice one. The num- 
ber of inns, in even the meanest villages, and on by- 
roads too, is quite astonishing. Every man who has a 
house on the road, and who is raised a little above the 
fortune of a labourer or sharing farmer, keeps an inn. 
He has only to lay in a little brandy and a little wine, 
and to buy the Patente yearly (Patente for an inn- 
keeper costs about 200 francs) and to hang up his sign, 
which with beginners is nothing more than the head of 
a small fir tree, signifying, by universal acceptation, an 
inn. In the little village of Bionville, there were three 
houses standing close together, all inns, and two adjoirl- 
ing houses immediately opposite the same. My land- 
lady at th« Grand Turk gave me dinner at five o'cloci, 
m2 
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and though quite light enough for me to see to eat, she 
lighted candles for the puipose of lighting me as she- 
said, but, as I found, for thatrf>f lighting herself through 
the pages of a romance in which she was firmly locked. 
.She was just in the first volume, and, I suppose at the 
dismal epoch, of JSt/g^io et Virginie; and though a 
lady old enough to have a daughter of 18 or 20, and 
;two sons, in the room, she sighed and wiped her eyes 
till it was past all bearing. I hoped she was not ill : oh 
.no,.she said, only a little anxious for her husband to come 
home from Metz, where he had been two days; the 
.book was well enough written, but was not calcu- 
lated to affect a woman of her time of life. But she 
very soon fell to reading and sighing again, and as soon 
as I had dined, wished to know if I was not very tired, 
andAvhether the bed should be got ready for me. At 
Palis, in some play, I heard romance called the bastard 
child of the Thames ; but it must be pretty well clie- 
. rished by our neighbours, when it can make its way into 
a little village, such as Bionvilley almost out of the 
world. And, at Paris, who has not seen the bonnes com- 
ing from the Palais Royal, with whole heaps of dingy 
volumes? 

Sunday I spent at Bionville, and it was the first fine 

day I had had since the 25 th of October. A frost in the 

morning, and a sunny day. At the chapel there were 

' none but labouring men and women, the men all dressed 

from head to foot in coarse blue home-spun cloth, and 

, the women in the red and blue, and with white caps, 

^all of which I have described before. . It is the custom 

^here to carry burdens on the back as in all parts of 

France that I have seen, but it is not the same in 
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Alsace^ and it is owing to this that in France all the 
wonieii> young and old, are round-backed. Their 
neighbours are not so wh(^carry their baskets and other 
loads on their heads. — On Monday morning, to Metz, 
6 leagues from Bionville, and in this morning I saw 
more country than I have seen on the whole length of 
road between Strasbourg and Bionville. It is hilly, 
but the hills not steep. A light and stony land, well 
calculated for vines, but the cdtes are not warm enoughy 
and there are, therefore, no vineyards' on them, not 
even near the little towns, until within a very short 
distance of this place, where there are some fine abrupt 
cotes overhanging the Moselle, and on which a very 
pleasant but weak wine is grown. Metz is the capital 
of the department of Moselle, a town of nearly 36,000 
inhabitants, very ancient and with some ancient as 
well as modem buildings of great beauty, and with the 
beautiful river Moselle running through it. The cathe- 
dral is one of the largest and finest in France ; the pre*- 
fecture, the courts of justice, the bishop's pd ^d 

above all, the barracks, are extensive and handgome^. 
The prefecture, courts of justice and barracks are in 
a very handsome pare on the outskirts of the town, a 
place elevated two hundred feet above the river, and 
bounded by the wails of the fortifications, from a 
terrace, by the side of which you look up the river and 
over the hills to the north and north west. The streets 
are, as usual, the most objectionable thing in the 
town. They are very narrow, excepting those by the 
side of the river, where there are excellent quay,«. The 
barracks are the pride of the town, in which a strong 
^ garrison ie always kept. It is one of the strong towns 
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and is not more tbiuti ten leagues from the frontiers 9f 
Germany, On the Place Royale^ I asked the tenm 
for lodgings, in a baaidsom^ house where five of the 
b^t rooms were to let* For four good rooms furnished, 
and a kitchen below that the lady did not much eulo^ 
gize, she asked 60 francs the month; and when J 
^ked the usual wages of cooks, she said that families 
bad always better arrange with the first restaurateur, 
filt hotel-keeper, to serve them, and by no means tq 
ttngage cooks, as they .were generally a worthless sort 
of persons. The breakfast, dinner and supper is served 
much better from the hotel, or restaurateur's, and you 
have not the plague of guarding against the peculations 
bf cooks. Wages of such pei-sons are, however, 10 te 
12 francs the month. 

They seem to eat great quantities of pig-meat here. 
1 see butchers' shops full of it, and the sort of pig very 
diflfercnt from that which is seen generally about th^ 
^^Quntry. I saw a very handsome jet black on6 at a 
Ibutcher's door this morning, and, on asking where it 
came froiD, the owner said that it was a real wild bowr 
«(Vrai sangleir) and that he came from the neighbour- 
hood of Luxembourg, whence they get a great part of 
their pigs. They bum the hair off, and eat a great 
part of the meat fresh. This burning <rf the hair off I 
think is the general practice. At Dijon, Colmar and 
here, I have noticed it. It is here 8 sous a pound, and 
always cheaper than beef or mutton, just the reverse of 
■what St is every where else where I have inquired the 
prices of food. Bread is 2| to 3 sous the livre, but it 
is not to* be compared to the bread of Alsace, though 
the country b a perfectly corn-growing tme* At the 



jpjay-house in tjie ^yenfn^, I fo\mi tlie officers of the 
army amongst tjie mpst njjfperpius of its visitors. They 
pay less than other people for entering. An encour 
ragement to the growth of mustachios that every body 
^ere Jiolds to be just. TJie play a much more diverting 
one thai;i that which I pw at Strashpurg; and the 
|urchn?ss of a Mile. Fay from Paris, made a good-hu- 
moured audience the merriest assemblage of faces thajt 
I ever saw. But I wisji the people did not spit so. . . 
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I LEFT Metz as sooii as I ha4 piJft my letter dated 9t1i 
of November iiito the post office, and came away 
through a drizzling rain again, a pluiejiney on my 
way to this place. I was walking my horse gently up 
IL very long, winding hill, ojie of those on which tbe 
vineyards of Metz are, northward of the town, admiring 
as 1 went the amiable dispositions of French women Jn 
sharing every sort of labour with their lords, even to 
the cracking of stones upon this hill ; when a vpicp 
that I too^ for that of the postillion to a courier or some 
public conveyance, warned me to get to "the side of the 
road. The vigorous ^^aillesdonc!** and the not less 
vigorous cracking of the whip, came from a young wo 
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man of not more than 17 or 18 years old, who came 
trotting by me being astride upon one of the wheel- 
horses of four fat little animffls, that, two abreast, were 
drawing a little light farmer's wagon. She was rid- 
ing on the horse without saddle or saddle-cloth, and 
was dressed in a check gown, with blue apron and fed 
shawl, shoes, and not sabots, on her feet, and on her 
head, a plain white cap, with no bonnet, but the cap so 
highly starched that the rain had not taken out its 
plaits. She halted now and then, and as my horse 
could beat hers at walking, I came up to them two or 
three times before we got to the top of the hill. As 
she had no brothers, she wa^ she said, when her father 
could not go out with the wagon himself, his carter — 
charioteer, for there was something so chivalrous in the 
air of a young woman driving four steeds at once, her 
seat being the back of one of them, and with nothing 
but a piece of small cord for reins, that she deserves to 
be classed amongst charioteers rather than amongst 
mere carters. She had been with a load of straw, 53 
bundles, to an inn at about one league beyond Metz, 
and she was going home to Gravelotte, making about 
eight leagues that she would have been altogether by 
the time she got home. The 53 bundles of straw, each 
Tjundle weighing 1 2 livres, were 1 1 francs. Arriving at 
the top of the hill, she cracked heir whip again, and 
away went the whole equipage at a good trot down a 
hill that a four-in-hand driver would descend with cau- 
tion even with his curbs, his reins and his check-reins, 
and his servants in case of need, all of which would 
have been despised (as far as usefulness goes) by this 
little girl. 
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Talking of the stone-crackers^ reminds me that I for- 
got to mention the stone-cracking that I saw in Alsace. 
It appears to have long ago been brought to perfection, 
as a theory, in France, and practised or not at the 
pleasure or convenience of the authorities. The men 
on Ithe roads are handier about their work than our 
road-menders are, and, though I am not prepared to as^ 
sert that they do more work in a day, from that which 
I see they do perform, I think they must; and they do it 
unquestionably better. To be sure they have on almost 
every inch of ground that I have travelled, excellent 
material. Fine flakes of limestone that crack tip into 
little pieces with very little difficulty ; but there are 
some districts where the good material is at a distance, 
' and where that in the neighbourhood of the road is not 
of the best : Alsace is one of these. The stones are 
pebbles such as are usually found in low rich land, and 
which uncracked are the very worst things for road- 
making. They do not crack easily either, in the man- 
ner of the large pieces of limestone, by the means of a 
common hammer at the end of a long handle, and there- 
fore there is an invention that I have nowhere seen be- 
fore, but that is used commonly on the roads of Alsace. 
It is a block of wood with an indented iron plate at the 
top of it for a stone to lie in, opposite to each other, 
two pieces of iron are fixed to the sides of the block, 
and these two support another plate of stout iron, or a 
ring, through which the hammer falls infallibly on the 
pebble that is put between the block and the ring, and 
so into the hollow in the piece of iron first mentioned. 
The right hand of the stone-cracker uses the hammer 
'whilst the left hand feeds the machine, au4;.thus tha 

M 3 
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lutnmer falk with the greatest precision on the stone, 
whi(ih $ies to pieces immediately) and is then as good 
as my stone for the purpoee of making roads, t fouiifl 
SGvne execrs^ble roads in my second day's journey from 
■Metz, . notwithstanding the female road-makers j but 
it was qn a piece of road that has not been long a post* 
load. I stopped at Gernie the first night (the 9th5 
doming 8 leagues from Metz^ and the next day through 
3S3tain to Verdun^ in a wetter day, if possible, than 
i;he preceding. I had this miserable road from Gemie 
to Estauij and besides, got wet through, so that I was 
tempted to stop at the latter place for a couple of hours 
to dry. my clothes and to dine. Soup and bouilli (no- 
body escapes that), boiled veal, cutelettes, boiled fowl, 
a whole goose, and fruit in abundance, and wine. Who 
XJould have been expected on this day I don't know, 
but I give it you as an instance of the very good cheer 
that is to be met with at a very small inn in a vei^y 
small town of France. A Parisian might have tasted 
of the goose without turning up his nose; and for the 
whole 'entertainment of myself and my horse 1 wais 
charged three francs, or 2^. 6d. The rest of the road 
to Verdun was good, but dreadfully wet, and over a 
high, o^en and bleak country. These are, indeed, the 
characteristics of the country all the way from just on , 

• the north western sides of the Vosges to Verdun, a 
g]i*feat corn country, with wide tracks of arable andwi4e 

■ tfafcks of wood lands. The woods are chiefly oak, cut 
at from 15 to 25 years' growth, just resembling those 
ttf Haute Soane, but the rest of the country by no 
ittcaiis' so pretty. The villages on the roads arc I 
thifik tlii^ very rligg;ttdeBt I We seen* They 4re two 
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lines of low and si^all houses built of native uu- 
Kewh stone, and covered with' the same matenalp 
Having two rooms on the ground floor (an earthen 
noor) ofteii wittiout casements in them, a corn 16ft 
above it, aiid a passage through to cow-stall, sheep- 
pen ana pig-sty behind. In coming through one of 
tliese early on Saturday morning, a woman stood in the 
iiiiddle of the road cracking her whip loudly for a con- 
siderable time before J got up to her, and when I dicf, 
t saw that it was as a signal for assembling the village 
nerd, and that the women and ctiildren were driyiQc; 
out little cows, sheep and lambs, and pigs, aU through 
the passages of their cottages. •. 

At Estein I quitted the department of Mosell^. ^i}^ 
entered that of Meuse^ which, like its neigbb(juriuff 
department, takes its name from the river that fl^o^? 
through it, anil which I came upon at Verdu^\^^fi\^ 
sanie evening. A little fortified town, Verdun, icjlo^.e 
on the beautiful river Meuse^ w^hich is, in this season 
of ovierflowi ng, upwards of two miles broad in a ^reat 
many places. The town is of about 11,000 inhabitants, 
and theii' great commerce is in sweetmeats. '. Evierj^ 
second house seems to be a confectioner's; and, jPrpll| 
this they are sent all over France, and even- put of 
Prance. Varrennes, the. little town where Loiais ^Yl^ 
was taken in his flight, from Paris, is at a Jittle dist^ucj^ 
from Verdun. I did hot get to Verdun ti}l.. it w^« 
nearly dark, however, nor until I fWa§^for the .8eca^4 
time in one day, wet through;, and I left i|; agwQ ,^^"rl){ 
on the following morning, as I felt confident of the bad 
disposition of the weather, ,w]^iph I did not wish to^ 
brave but as I should ^e oii niv w^y honi<i* IxiLmebM 



/ 
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the river's side all the way to JDun^ (8 leagues) on 
Thursday, a long narrow street, so narrow that two 
l^nglifh road;wagons could not pass on meeting In it, 
on the brink of the river whicn has inundated some of 
.the houses that stand nearest its edge. On Saturday, 
putting on wet boots in the morning, I came off through 
the same, rain that began when I was coming out of 
^J^etZf 1 came on my way to Sedan through Stenay, 
'iin4 to my great comfort the weather brightened- when 
I got to the latter place, and after drying my clothes 
there, I had a pleasant ride enough through Mouzon 
to Sedan, and a pleasanter country to look at. Both 
these towns are considerable for their manufacture of 
(iloth, both of them are on the river Meuse, but both 
just out of its department, being on the borders of 
that of the Ardennes. To a nasty little inn (in lack of 
ia better) at Sedan, the Croix d'Argenty where I found 
another, and a disobliging, romance-reading landlady. 
She put me down to supper with six voituriers, men 
who qarry on the internal trade of the country. Carters 
to ail appearance, with blue smock frocks and blue and 
red night-caps on ; who however behaved with all that 
innate politeness which distinguishes the Frenchman^ 
^nd which makes it impossible almost to meet with a boot 
the country through. These men go. about with an 
iniinense cart and horses, carrying from one town to 
jindther the goods that such town wants to sell and to 
buy. And they buy besides, goods which they dispatch 
bypuMic conveyances to Paris, there to be sold for 
them on commission.. , They find something to buy 
*^herever they go, that is Wnted. elsewhere. Here they 
buy cloth; at Brussells lace; at ' Verdun comfitures, at 
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Limoges chesnuts, and so on. One man that was in 
this group, had come from Bayonne since the end of 
August. He w^ at Avignon in September, and at 
Dijon on the same days that I was there ; from this 
place he goes to Brussells, thence to Paris and Nantes, 
and this is his mode of life. These people one meets all 
over the country, sometimes with a long string of one- 
horse carts, or large tarts drawn by very large mules, 
but the expenses of so much land carriage eat up their 
profits as merchants. Wine is here 16 sous the bottle, 
and beer six ; and at Sedan, for the first time, I had 
beer placed before me instead of wine. 

Meziers, which I reached yesterday morning, is an- 
other town on the banks of the Meuse, a river that I 
have ridden by the side of for now twenty-five leagues, 
and which is one of the largest I have seen. It is not 
beautiful, because the country is far from being pretty. 
Precisely the same all the way from Bouquenoni to 
Stenai/f a distance of sixty leagues. The same open 
and bleak country, with the same dirty little villages 
dispersed about upon it, and when they are on the 
roads, seeming to collect all the filth of the country 
into them.. Mezieres, the capital of the jirdennes, is 
a very small place indeed, considering that it is a capi- 
tal. It has only between two and three thousand in- 
habitants, and were it not for the prefecture and the 
garrison, it would be a mere nothing. This latter, 
however, as the town is on the frontiers, makes it an 
important place. It is clean and well built, and the 
inn that I am at an excellent one (the Palais Royal). 
It is the very reverse of Sedan, which I think] one of 
the dirtie9t and most ill-contrived places I ever was in. 
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Herf I 09 in an inn where there are no vpit^ri^^s b«t 
Mrhicb is peopled at breakfast and dinner times Bv 
officers whose regiments are quartered here, young 
men who live in the town, and travellers. ^Tiis morn- 
ing a fiercej colonel of Chasseurs, who had arrived be • 
fore his regiment on a march, found himself at table 
with a yonng man, the son of his former colonel. The 
colonel marvelled at the son not being a militaire, and 
he even ventured reproaches upon the father for sacri- 
£icmg a son so well-adapted for it, by keeping him a 
^mple dtizen. The son was ashamed, and blamed his 
mother, who had begged that her only child might npt 
be made a soldier; and professing himself mortally 
vexed that he could not take up the sword, he strutted 
up and do^vn the room, showing, that, at any rate, b^ 
had adopted spurs long enough and irretrievably enougfi 
Axed to his heels. He is one of those gentlemen who 
go perpetually spurred : the emblems of knighthood at 
their heels, so long that they are obliged to walk dowii 
stairs backwards. The weather which was fine enough 
yesterday, is bad enough to day, but I go f^om here to- 
morrow, be the weather what it may, and I hope that 
ygu will very soon after |iear of me, from Brussells. 
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I ARRIVED here on Friday, the l9th, after five days 
jouriiey, in which T had, at one part of the time, the 
worst roadt that I ever travelled, and at another part of 
the tfme, weather quite as bad as any that I ever 
travelled in 5 but very fortunately I had not these both 
at one time. On Monday the l^th 1 got no further 
from Mezieres than Renier, a very small place at about 
four leagues from it, and situated just on the borders 
of the Forest of Ardennes, which Forest I saw first in 
commg off a rather lofty hill down into Mouzbn in my 
way to Sedan, and which Isaw at intervals afterwards, 
whenever I mounted hills high enough. "At Renier the 
X*dste Jtoyalevrks not an ihn, so I had to put up for 
the liight at the house of a blacksmith, whose house 
was an inn. Not the l)est of inns, but one in which a 
traveller may find a clean bed. As to the kitchen of 
the. blacksmith, it was more objectionable. The old 
lady had a leg of mutton that she cooked for me, and 
the mutton of the Ardennesis renowned for its excellence. 
A little sheep resembling the Welsh ones, only not 
quite so Wall ; but I ifound this leg so unmercifully 
crammed with garlic that 1 was driven to depend upon 
the satisa^e-maker. My landlord, and a farmer who 
came to sit with him, told me that the land was let 
in small parcels, tftat it was poor and not so produc- 
dve as that of Wrfaine (the country 1 have passed)^ 
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that they did not grow on their arpent (100 verges 
of 10 square feet ; less than a quarter of an acre Eng- 
lish) more than 20 dozen of sheaves, or 1| qidnfal 
French measure, and 3 bushels and 21 pounds English 
measure ; and to get such crops, they rest the land one 
year and sow it the second with an inferior crop.- It 
is the same to appearance as that that I have passed so 
much of between the Vosges and Metz, but in some 
places it becomes very sandy, particularly near the 
Forest, which, as far as I could see before I got into it, 
consisted of birch and the common broom. Wood is 
dearer in the little place Renier than I have found it any 
where, which considering the vicinity to a forest so im- 
mense as that of Ardennes, surprised me very much. 
It is 30 francs the corde of 5 feet long and 4 feet 
square, but they blame the iron forges, and manufac- 
turers of slate for enhancing the price beyond what it 
formerly was. When my landlord and his friend 
and neighbour found that I was coming across into the 
Netherlands, they began to deplore to me the fate of 
their neighbours, whom I should find taxed unmerci- 
fully under their new government, and willing to return 
to allegiance to the French King; and particularly 
since the accession of the present King of France, who 
is exceedingly popular. He has done two or three 
acts which have obtained their end, and one of the 
most grateful to the people is that of raising the sol- 
dier's pay. The droits r^uni^^^iven up, nothing would 
remain to be asked for. I came away from Renier in 
a cold, frosty but fine morning, thp 16th, and at half 
a league from Renier ^ turned off the main road to the 
right and into a wood chiefly of Urch^ but with some 
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scrubby oaks in it, to a little fortified town Rocroy^ the 
last town of France on this road; and, as I was quit- 
ting the country, the sentinels rummaged my saddle- 
bags for contraband goods, butlet me pass on finding that 
I was not a smuggler. The wood is cleared for a 
great spot now and then, and these cleared places are 
owned by very little farmers, whose produce is chiefly 
* butter and a white sort of cheese, as their land is light 
and so bad that when tilled they do not dream of sow- 
ing any thing more important than a rye crop on it. 
Pot w^nt of manure and proper treatment, it is very 
inferior even as grass land, and rushes and moss are 
crops as abundant on it as grass. The cottages are 
straggling, always upon the little grazing farm ; they 
are all of them built of a slight foundation of brick, the 
whole sides and ends being of weather-boarding, arid 
the roof thatche^. Any thing is better than the vil- 
lagies. *The dirty nasty villages of Lorraine are enough 
^o infect the population. These cottages about Rocroy 
are all of them nice and rather neat-looking little 
places, each having out-houses for cattle, pigs and 
fowls, and though the garden amounts to nothing more 
than a potatoe-ground, it is divided off (as all the little 
fields are from one another) from the road and from 
the fields adjoining. TTie people are healthy, and, as 
all butter and cheese makers ought to be, they seem 
cleanly too. I saw great numbers of women young 
and old approacbing Rocroy in all directions vidth 
baskets of butter, cheese, fruit and vegetables to sell at 
the market of that town, and each had a nice basket 
covered over, if of butter, with a clean cloth. For 
butter and cheese, they have a peculiar sort of basket 
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a very shallow but long and wide frame of osier-work, 
with fresh rushes worked in between the sticks everj 
time they use it for carrying either; and abundance of 
these things I saw drying at most of the doors. 4 
proprietor of one of these little farms told roe that h^ 
could grow as many as 150 sheaves of rye on anarpent 
of his land, but that the cost of manuring and tiUiiig it 
would not pay him. In coming out of Rocroy again, 
a sentinel sent me to the Registrar, a cobbler, who took 
my name down on his list, and bidding me a pleasant 
journey, suffered me to pass on. At half a league fiir^ 
ther, I turned off this road which goes to another town 
of France, Givetf and taking one to the left, I soon 
found that I \vas on a road that even horsemen rarely 
travel but in the summer time, and carriages never. It 
was either sloughs made so by the foresters carts, or 
immense stones that nothing in the shape of vehicle, 
excepting carts, could go over ; and this latter K)rt of 
road completely prevented my riding further, so that I 
was obliged to walk and lead my horse all the rest of 
the day through one continued wood. The oak trees 
finer as the road got worse, and this being bad enoug^i 
the trees were very fine. The only cottages I saw till 
near to Marienbourg (five leagues from Rocroy) were 
those, which, placed on the opposite sides of a little 
brook which is the boundary line between France an4 
the Netherlands, and at not more than a (juarter of a 
mile from each other, are the dwellings of the custom- 
house officers of both countries. The Frenchman 
stopped me, as I was taking a mare out of prance, but 
on my giving him my word that I meaa|; t^ ride her 
into France again at JJUe or f!(Ufsel^ he pulled off bis hat 
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to me and bade me go on. Coming to the other> the 
large W and ^oyal arms warned me that it was th% 
JOmaniers lodging, hut the Flandrian was I suppose 
shioking his pipe comfortably by his fire-side^ and I 
might perhaps have escaped him; but, as I thought it 
bettet to run the risk of his ransacking than be called 
back as a suspected person^ I called him out, and he 
wa$ as civil as was requisite, only giving me the trouble 
to unlock my saddle-bags and suffer him to put in his 
hand ; constant^ practice having, I suppose, made his 
senses so exquisite that he can even/?ej a fraud . But he 
suffered me to pass, wishing me a good journey, a wish 
that I wished very moch might be effectual, but no 
journey that I ever undertook was so unpleasant. My 
inare could hardly walk over the immense stones, and 
r could riot walk through the mud by the side of them. 
It is a road that nothing quite human Seems to have 
ever penetrated to ian/ purpose excepting the pious, 
who have nailed, at little distances from one another^ 
^mall boxes like little doye*cotes against the high oak 
trees, each box containing a Virgin Mary with an in- 
fant in. her arms. When I got to Mamnftowr^, the 
first Flemish town, I found the gates of it shut, and a 
miserable little iftn. La FoUe, was the only inn 
within my reach ; where the landlady, an easy goo4- 
tempered soul of a landlady, with an unfortunate coun- 
tenance, utterly deprived of one eye, and with a frightfiil 
perversion of the other, wi^h hair hanging about her facCj 
and a capon her head such as cover heads in the parish'of 
Clerkenwell, offered to cook any thing for me. The fire 
was a kind of coal and slate earth, mixed with water, and 
first wcM pounded, then moulded by hand iiHo lumps, 
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which burn exceedingly well and throw out great heat. 
My slovenly landlady complained bitterly of the taxes. 
She pays, besides her patente of 200 francs for leave 
to keep the Folie, a tax on servants of 8 francs each, 
atax on her three children Afrancseach^ on her oxen, and 
on herself according to her property. She ssdd they 
were much lighter in the emperor's time. It is difficult 
to imagine any thing more humiliating than the being 
one day subject to the government of one king and 
another day the government or the caprices of another ; 
to be one day Frenchman and another day Dutchman. 
To be cut off from intercourse friendly and commercial 
with one's own neighbours, and. made the transferable 
property of the strongest. But these pooi; people are 
really pitiable. They have fought (not with their heart's 
and soul's approval, to be sure) to shake o£F the 
"tyrant's yoke,*' and have put themselves into im- 
potent hands that cannot help their being subject to 
all the tyrants at once. 

On Wednesday morning I left the Folie early, only 
first looking across the fortifications of Marienhourg as 
I rode away from it, and seeing in the new ends, roofs, 
and chimneys of the houses, the remaining marks erf 
the havoc committed in 1815 by the Allies. In about 
ten minutes after quitting the jFbKe, I came again into 
the woods, with ^ a broad and, terribly cut-up road. 
There was great choice as to width, but very little as 
to excellence; as nothing ipasses here in the winter 
time but carts or wagons. The land is light and poor, 
and in a great many places nothing but blue clay, or 
pure slate. The oak grows but very ill on it, mdcing 
a slow progress and stopping at last at not half its na- 
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tUral sisse, covered with a hatrd black bark and large 
knots. Birch on the contrary thrives, not beyond what 
I have seen it do elsewhere, but very well ; and wherever 
the owners of parts of this forest plant trees, it is the 
birch, and nothing else, that they plant. I overtook a 
garde, forestier, a huntsman of the old school, a matt 
of middle age with frosty countenance and a beard that 
he had suffered tb grow, excepting just round his mouth 
(just where modern Marses choose that beards shall 
grow), a leathern cap on his head with ears to it, a 
coarse jerkin- coat coming round over his thighs, and 
.leathern breeches and gaiters ; a belt round his waist 
that held an axe and a bayonet, a knapsack on his 
back, and a gun in his hand. He pointed out his home 
to me, a little cottage of wood, thatched with cooper's 
chips, and with about a couple of acres of pretty nearly- 
cleared ground round it, which is sowed this year with 
rye, a crop however that he does not expect to harvest 
more than one half of on account of the ravages of the 
boars, an animal that so abounds in this forest as to do 
infinite mischief to all those \yho attempt to cultivate 
land within it. They root up potatoe grounds com- 
pletelj', unless the greatest precautions and watchings 
are had recourse, to. Setting pit-falls all round the 
ground, sitting up to watch and shoot them, and keep- 
ing noipy and fierce dogs, are the means employed by 
those who can afford them all. In winter time, the 
inhabitants of a whole commune assemble and hunt 
•.these animals in the snow. They surround a consider- 
able space where the dogs have found a boar, and a 
. few men whom they call criers (crieurs) go in and 
mark his progress by hoUoaing.after him, and they can 
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easily folbw him, as he does not go fast btit when ab« 
•olutely pushed hard and is in fear, which he is not with« 
out good reason for it. On approaching the ring of 
hunters, he is almost surely shot ; but if only frightened 
they see him no more unless they follow him on horse- 
back, a difficult thing in wood of any growth ) and, if 
wounded, he will turn upon his enemy and is then to 
be dreaded. No horse will face him in hts anger for a 
moment, and the hunters, in such a case^ put their 
bayonets to their guns, and by that means guard them- 
aehres. They are so numerous, thiit the inhabitants of 
a little village that I passed, at about three leagues from 
Marienbourgy NewMle^ killed 80 last winter. The 
flesh is esteemed as far better than that of the domes- 
tic pig, having a game taste, and it is much sought 
after by the neighbouring townspeople. A woman of 
this same little village found two young ones this 
spring at the entrance of a part of the wood where she 
was going to cut broom. She brought them home, 
reared them up, and made them so tame that they 
would follow her every where that she went, and so at- 
tached to her that they would remain no where, but 
by force, where she was not. This is talked of as a 
most extraordinary thing, because they hold the wild 
boar to be untameable, and also because there are not 
many instances of the finding of young ones any where. 
The old ones are so cautious to secrete their young, that 
they not only find out the most unkent (I don't know 
how this word can be more properly used) places for 
them, but it is generally known that they take care 
never to be within a league or two of them all the day- 
time, returning^ to iieir nests only at d^rki Hiey are 
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in colour a jet blacky excepting a small tip of white at 
the end of the tail. Now and then a pig is seen with 
white spots on it, but that is a great rarity. And it is 
a curious thing that Nature, which has made this ani- 
mal in its domestic state one of the most prolific, should 
have limited its number of young, in its wild state, tO 
four or, at most,^t;e. The wild sow is never known t6 
have more than five young ones, whilst the tame one 
frequently has fifteen. 

At Philipville, four leagues from Marienbourg, thfe 
Countrj^ changes for a sho'rt distance, to finer lanrf, 
open, and sowed with wheat, barley and oats. Plough- 
ing with two large horses to a great wheel-plough. The 
town another fortification, the houses within it a little 
battered in 1815 ; but as the road did not lead through 
it, I passed only by the fortifications, and at the end of 
about two leagues came to woods and barbarous roads 
again. I almost despaired of getting beyond the 
forest .that tiigbt, but just at dusk, and after a ride of 
eight leagues from Philipville, I came to a chauss^, 
the ri^w beginning of 4 road that is to be carried 
through the woods, and over the very ground that 1 
have come to. Rbcroy ; a road that has been long pro- 
jected, so long, that in my itinerary it is marked out 
as a post road, the author not knowing what he was 
talking about, or running the procrastinations of 
printers against that of road-makers. The latter I 
dare say. He thought the road would b6 made by 
^the time his book was published. Before I came so 
^i 'iki lb thi ed^ Of the forest as to see that I was 
^jgbV^n^bnitX'ii/iiin^^ chatige in 

«(R«^^^rtih(^t^AU«^fart«,^e8/li(/i&es^^^ iadik&, 
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all around ine, led me to suppose it. The land a fine 
rich dark mouldy and the trees all oak with hazel and 
withy underwood. The farm-houses, larger, though 
not large, the fields under regular crops and nicely 
managed as to the ploughing, the ditches and drain- 
ings. The farm horses large, fine animals in good 
condition, and the sheep elephants compared with the 
little animals of the department of Ardennes, though I 
dare say, not near so good. An immense animal. 
Certainly much higher than the half Lincoln half 
Leicester breeds ; and full as coarse in the wool as 
the latter, with large white heads, roman noses, and 
large and thick and white hanging ears. — After going 
a very short distance on the new road, I came to the 
outside of the forest, and, as I was then on high ground, I 
•looked down over a considerable extent of country, 
with Charleroy (the town I intended to get to this 
night) down below and but a little way off from me, 
and innuimerable bourgs on each side and before me, 
little places that look like towns in the manufacturing 
districts of England. Completely different from a 
view of so many French towns, the characteristic of 
which is a shining whiteness,, the houses being all 
white and often covered with slate, whilst these towns 
are built of a red brick, the roofs of the houses cover- 
ed with tiles and receiving all the blackness that coals, 
which are found in Charleroy in abundance, can bestow. 
The coal-mines of Charleroy blacken the neighbouring 
towns, the roads, and the people ; but I was very well 
satisfied, notwithstanding, to get amqng^t ,th^ all, 
from an old de9ir;e ip se^ this; littlje cpi^try^ and Incw 
a, preaen^ one V^et :OUjt ^pf ^|hef/%est.o£ Ar|^^^ 
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where the. roads had tired me of commiserating my 
horse, who was so really knocked up with her last day's 
journey (12 leagues) that I was obliged to flog her to 
get up to be saddled the next morning. To the Graiad 
Monarque at Charleroy^ a little but strongly fortified 
town, where suspicions are so much awake that the ad- . 
joint of the Maire visits, in person, the inns and little 
public houses every evening to see what strangers have 
arrived during the day. He took my passport from me, 
promising to send it to me in half an /hour|^ which he 
did ; and the landlady begged me not to be offended, 
or think that hers was a si^spected house. The adjoint 
visited hers amongst others that no cry of partiality . 
might be raised, and that the qjd vwe that would follow 
a different line of conduct in the police might be lulled 
by this general scrutiny. 

Thursday morning I left Charleroy and came through 
several little bourgs and villages, to Genappe^ eight 
leagues. The weather rainy and cold; bad enough 
any where, but what I should have done in the wretch- 
ed roads of the forest with such weather I do not know. 
The land not high, but not very flat. A fine tich mouldy . 
growing crops of all sorts of corn. The ploughmen put 
me in mind of English ploughmen, excepting as to the 
colours of their clothes: a. blue smock-frock, black 
plush breeches and blue gaiters. They plough with 
two fine large and fat horses, and a two-wherfed 
plough. The farm§ seem, by the number of ricks tliat, 
I count in the yards, to be large; but the people talk a 
disagreeable patois, and I learned nothing of them but 
what I saw. The men do not wear sabots much, but 
the women do, and these, the FlanumdeSy are the largest 
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and coarsest women I ever saw. In the barns in iht 
villages^ 1 saw many of thiem threshh^ wheat, but 
nsally they are persons apparently so well adapted to 
it that It is not a striking spectacle. They handle the 
flail with great dexterity and forte, and, as it is under 
coier, appear to be performing an in-doors work that 
belongs to them. The roads are wide, and pared,^ a 
very disagreeable thing, especially for those who go on 
horseback ; and thei« is a»direct tax on travell^^ here 
the same as with us— turnpikfe gates. At every twe 
leagues there is a barriere ; and for my horse, I paad 
two sous at each (one penny). On vehicles the tax is 
laid according to the number of horses, and 0116 peiti^ 
each is the amount; but in cases of four wheeled car- 
riages drawn by less than four horses, it is one penny 
for each wheel. The tax does not vary, as vn!& us, at 
different gates, but is one penny all the way along one 
road. 1 passed Quatre Bras without knowing what 
famous ground I was on, and came to the iZor d'J&- 
pagncy an excellent and clean inn, at Genappe, where 
the battles of Qaatre Bras and Waterloo were most 
diistmctly feh. Indeed, it seems to have been the bat- 
tle of Genappe as much as of Waterloo, for a fight was 
carried on in the very house where i was, the Rot cf JEi- 
pagne; a great many men,* aaid on^ French general, 
were kSkd in it, and Buonaparte's carriages were taken 
\k its stabte-J^ard ,• the people of the inn - and of Ae' 
town being all the while, with what cattte Und Wha*'* 
ottier property they could conveniently move off with," 
in the woods at a little distance from these place*. I 
slept on Thursday flight at Qtmppe and I A) iwit ftad 
thftt flan^rs is more costly to the triivfelter than 
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Enuioey yAiidi I fancied I should find. My bill at the 
JM d'JEsp^^gney one of thie niceat and cleanest and 
iMrgert.iniw I have fmnd^ amounted to 4 francs and 
16 MMB altogether {Ss. ll|d. English money) for a 
ittln#r of several dishes, a breakfast, lodging, and the 
lbeding» and lodging of my horse. In an inn of the 
Msae coiis^iiexice in France it would have been more. 
Two stroBg proofisi'of my having quitted the fine warm 
Fre&ch diioate, ace, that I had here two mne-glasse^ 
put dow& beside me at cbiner, and that the peaches 
«iid Moturkiea are tteined against garden walls with the 
Uiti908t care. 

Leaving Genappe on Friday morning, I came over 
an opm coca country, through the middle'of the famed 
field of Waterioo. To the Maison du Roi first, a little 
hamkt where there are ktlAl some of the cinders of the 
Cann ^use in which, tbey- say, Buonaparte slept the 
Bight' befese the battle.* The half of a chimney, a 
piece of a wall, the< yard wall and yatd gates, are ali 
1ii«Ke^ but in a mutilated stele. Further on is the pub- 
Kc hoiase the Belle j4lUance with some nearly^effaced 
iOBcriptton on it, commetxiorative of the meeting of the 
Buke of Wellington and Bleucher at that spot 5 further 
oa, next tile road, aiid on the left of the road (on the 
feft .aa i came) are some farmhouses that were ran- 
tacked ahd battered, bearing fiftill ^hose near the road 
at least, for I saw these) the marks of cannon balki^ 
and having the holies where the soldiers, put their mus<' 
kets thmugh to fire, only sto|)pedup now with mortan' 
9ii the loft of the iKoad, the Government is now erectbigr 
ivtottameMon the spot wher^ th^ Prince of Orafige^' 
wad^ WMkidtd, lUad) a» h is to he place<]t on a Ijigk 

^ N 2 
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mo^nd of artificial ground, the earth near the road 
where it was after the battle thrown into high heaps to 
cover dead bodiesi has been jost moved, discovering 
skeletons entire, leg and arm bones and bits of shoe 
leather, that now lie about the road side. A lad 
pointed out to me a sunken piece of ground of a few 
rods square, where, said he, three hundred Germans !< 
were buried all together J The day was dreadAiUy wet^ 
and I therefore stayed butaveryshqrt time to look over 
this field of carnage ; which, by the by, I had no idea 
of seeing until, at Genappe, I fouAd that I should g» 
directly through it. It is now either under wheat crop 
or under the plough, and the whole plain is a fine piece 
pf prod)ictive' corn land, with good substantial him 
houses on it, excepting where they were within reach 
of cannon balls. At about a league, or nuHre, further 
on, I baited my horse at the inn, the King of EngUadf 
in the bourg of fFcUerloo, and. then came through the 
forest />f Soigne, a wood of very fine tall beech tree% 
to the Hotel de Flandre at Bruneh, a fine inn in a 
very fine square of a town that I like more than aaf 
one I have been in fpr a long while. It is as large as ^ 
need be, the streets broader, and because of this ando{ 
the houses being of moderate height, they are 
than those of any French town that I have seen, 
arrived just as the dinner was ready> but as I had 
put on dry clothes, I only got down in tim^s to 
what I at first thought an entirely English company. 
was, howev^^ almost entirely composed of memben 
of the Dutch Parliament, {ipw sitting here; but whm ^ 
looks and dress were so £!ngli9h, that I was deoeivn ^ 
until I heard them speak. The conversation was cai ^ 
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ried on in Dutch, now and then one from this neigh- 
bourhood breaking out into French. They all speak 
both languages, and in the debates in the lower cham- 
ber of the parliament, it is not unfrequent for a speaker 
to repeat in French all that he has said in Dutch, but I 
isuppose that here the orators are by no means so many 
or so verbose as to warrant a hint at the inconvenience 
flhat would be occasioned by such repetitions in other 
biarliamentary assemblies. There are two houses, an 
fttpper and a lower house, but the lov/er one holds the 
l^povirer and the other the glory. The upper house is 
[composed of nobility, and the lower one of gentlemen 
[of fortune. In the upper one there are but nxty-fmr 
[members, who sit in, a long room at a green table, like 
•o many men of business. The lower house has one 
kuirired and eight members, and these sit in a semi* 
circular chamber that is divided into three divisions of 
benches, with the throne opposite to them ; and here 
ic upper house assemble at the opening and closing of 
c sessions. There are galleries for the public, and 
tm these ladies are not excluded; but I am unfortu- 
,te enough to have arrived the day after the discus- 
of an important affair, that upon the tax fonci^re, 
ich is to be renewed, but at a day I am afraid so dis- 
it that I shall see nothing of Dutch legislation, for 
siness seems to have been despatched already, and 
le hduse adjourned till it shall be the pleasure of the 

r to renew this discussion. 
It has been miserably wet every day since I have 
sen here^ only just giving me dry weather enough for 
e walk out of the town, when I went to the country 
lidence of the king, Laeken ; a handsome house with 
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ing in it, but without \moig interesting «» to ki 4it»«^ 
tion, or the grounds about it; the lattec^ in«htll^ rnvk 
almost negleeted* It is at about two lei^isB frofli 
Brussels, and the king, though rather an infirm mai^ 
walks into the town from it at Seven b^dock e^erjf 
minting during his stay here. He himself is pop^ar^ 
and with the people I meet herie, his j^v^nment is 
also popular; but the country people speak loudly of 
their grievous taxei^ and this nearer you get to theter<- 
(|ers of France, the more unequivocal they are I& la«* 
menting the Emperor. I have dined every day here al 
the Tahh d'Hote with the same company of members 
of the Etats Grenermut, and I like them «ceedinglyi 
A very pleasant, affiibk siet of men, >^4io have nottka 
warmth and excessive energy of Frenchmen^^but whia dd 
tiot shake ymir hand one minute and pout lh& neJEt, as 
a great many of ^se* are apt to do. Too good^hfr^ 
tnoured or too sulky does not appear to belong to then^ 
And they do not spit up and down the house* I stayed 
this day purposely because a member totd me Aat hi 
thought the house would meet on thia'dt}^ aad,aaha 
thinks that it must to-morrow^ I shidl stay t^^mtnrowi 
but if it should not, then I shall start early oa W64<» 
nesday morniUg for Ghent. ' 

As the Queen (who is a {^otestant I beUeve) wcM to 
the play on Sunday y I thought I liiight go .too>> aud it 
was the first /night of a new perfiiimtaitee too | so I 
went, vnth a young Le^eais thit arrived in ttut morn- 
ing, llie Queen, and the Princess Maritone^ a young 
lady of about 18 years old; arrivedsoon after the.cttr*^ 
tain drew up, and were reeetv^ with ^very nmik of 
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ipi^at itspQcti tbe waving of handk^t'chifefs an!d tky on. 
The house is very handsome outside, but Hot ^o hand- 
aonie inride; but it is large ehougb, tfaoilgfa I do not 
think it is so laige 4uite as that of Stirasfoiiurg. After 
i^play, the Mariii bonnes f&rttineSj9ome^hBi{Amou9'^ 
but very badly played here; there came a Ballet, and 
though the dicers of the low countries are rather 
faeavy> t#o gentlemen, a count and a barbn, who sat in 
the saine box witjn us^ were satisfied that neither^Paris 
lior Londoti could surpass it. My Leigeois is aBiiona- 
partist in his heart, and when first I saw him he was in 
warm dispute with a young Englishman in the hotel 
where I am. The point was one thatiseems to ^Urallo^ 
every Englishikian as soon as he gets on to the Continent, 
whether the Engiisb did not beat the French^ or, whe- 
ther the {>uke of Wellington cBd not beat Buonaparte^ in 
the late war. Of edurse, the Englishman says yes to 
both ; andy of course, a dispute ensues. Tlie Leigeoi^ 
JMWever^ was^thoi^ aBuonapartist and an admirer' cf 
the F\:ench) steady ehbugh hot to be cairHed away in idle 
'Whirlwind of military glory that will whisk the French- 
man up to the skies in a monAeht, and he offered k 
eompromise. He would ^ee that forty Englishmen 
wDuld infidlibiy beat Forty Frenchman, if the English- 
man would agree, that led by Buonaparte, forty 
Pitcndimen would beat forty Englishmen who shoulfl 
be yd by the Duke qf fFelKngton^ but though difs 
was reducing the question IVom a national one in which 
prejudice only had a ^ice, to one much less national, if 
not entirely personal, my countryman would agree to 
no such Uiing. He would not try the two generals, but 
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would have it all his own way, with lattghable^ bixt 
purely English, intolerance. 

In the neighbourhood of Brussels, there is one river, 
(the Senne) and one great canal, but the country is not 
very low about it The town has now upwards of 
80,000 inhabitants, though it is only alternately with 
the Hague, the residence of the king and his court, and 
the place of meeting for the parliament. There are 
meadows in the lower grounds, towards the palace of 
Laeken ; but else all round the town, and for a consi- 
derable distance, gardens for the market cover the face 
of the country. In these, the staple article seems to 
be cabbages, and those of various, and, I suppose, very 
fine sorts. One I know, b^j^ experience of four days, to 
be most excellent; a sort, the i^pearance of which, as it 
was growing, struck me immediately on my getting out 
of the Forest of Soigne, where these market-gardens 
begin. It is what the people here, in their own lan- 
guage, caU ^o^, and what the Frendi most appro- 
priately call jette-choux. It is literally that A kind 
of kale you would think it by the broad leaves of the 
head of the plant, but it has a rather long stalk, and 
from every joint it sends out a little cabbage, a sprout 
or sprot (as the words mean, I suppose, the same), 
which loaves immediately and becomes as large as a 
large walnut, and it is these little things that are eaten 
and that I think the nicest thing of the cabbage kind 
that I ever tasted.* The gardeners tell me that the 

* Iq Mr. Marshall's gardening book, he has the foUowiog 
short passage upon this sort of cabbage : *' Brussels sprouts are 
<< winter greens^ growing much like boorcoh, and by some prefer- 
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whole difficulty of raising them^ is^ in having good 
seed ; and that the way to get good seed is to grow it 
yourself and take care not to save it from the head of 
the cabbage, as that will bring nothing but>cabbages 
with a large leafy head and a clear stalk, without any 
of the sprouts, but to cut off the head and save the 
seed^'om the sprouts iliemselves. Seedsmen will, let 
the head and all run up, because there is no compari- 
son between the productiveness of the head and that of 
Uie sprouts; the former will bear immense quantities 
of seed, whilst the latter bears very sparingly, but their 
business is to raise seed and not plants, so they do not 
care so much about quality as quantity. It is sowed 
early in March, treated as other kinds of cabbage in the 
plant are treated, and in the latter end of November or 
beginning of December, it is in season. 



** red as more delieate eating ; but they are not so hardy or produc- 
. '< live. Their culture is the same as boorcole, only they may be 
'^ planted put at rather less distance/' Mr. Marshall could not 
liave known the cabbage that he was here writing about, or his de- 
' «eriptk>n of it would have been different from what it is. The 
/' Bms«eU sprout," as he calls it^ must be the same thiug that I 
mean, but though having a rather rough leaf, it'is no more to be 
compared, as far as eating goes, with the boorcole, or, as it is vul- 
garly called, ragged jack, than the drum -head cabbage can be 
•copparcd with it. If he bad known it, he would not have omitted 
to say, that, the head, though also very fit for the table, is an un- 
important part of this cabbage,^ its peculiar qualityl)eing to throw 
-out from the stem, and from the top to the bottom of it, a perfect 
mat of small loaving sprouts ; three or four hundred, perhaps, of 
, complete little cabbages, each being no larger than a large walnut. 
In the three languages its name is descriptive of it, Brussels 
^jtrouts, sproiy and jeete choux ; but, if it were like the boorcole, 
IdM name would be inappropriate.^LoDdou> 20th March| 1825. 
n5- ' ^ ■ 
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I LEFT Brussels in very wet and wild weather^ zxA 
1 have had the same almost all the Way froiti thkt ^iace 
to this, through Ghent, Courtrai, Ypres and C&ssel. 
The Etats Generaux did not meet on the zSA as I iRx- 
pected, and as it wai not determined when thiey should 
meet again, J came away, after going to see an bl3 pi.- 
lace of the town which is now the library and museum. 
All exhibition by the artists, for thi^ year, is ji^ 
opened, but I do not respect the Flemish modem 
school, at any rate, from what I saw there. Tlierc fe 
now but one school, that of delicate colours. Beggar* 
women are dressed like princesses, and all is velvet &t 
satin. In two or three heads by Vandyke that arc in 
an old gallery in the same building, there is mote lift 
than in the whole of the new exhibition. With oue co- 
lour and with a birch brdom for fais pencil, he has dOM 
more than all the colours of the rainbow and tjte IRne 
touches can do. 

On Wednesday (the 24th) through Js9cbB snd 
^lostf to Oudrechty 8 leagues; on Thursday to Ghbnt, 
wh^re I stayed till Saturday on account of the badness of 
the weather of Friday, and then through Pet^eliem 
and Saint Eloy, to CouaTRAr, 10 leagues. At Cout- 
trai I stayed till Monday, and then caniie through Afinji 
to Yprbs; where I stayed one night, and the next day, 
Tuesday, camift thi^h P&pHif^e, t» Mmt Canel, ftir 
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4;e]i4mg taget to Saint Omers on that nighty but the 
rdad between Poperinge and Cassd is so bad that I 
came no farther than that place on Tuesday, and ^ 
Wednesday I had a short but wet ride of 5 leagueid to 
t^is place, which I have ail along looked to as the end 
of my tour* 

Excepting in the short piece of road between Pq)e- 
ringe and Cassel^ and which is no post-road, but a by- 
lanoj partly in the Netherlands and partly in France, 
I have se^n no finer roads than those I have travelled 
between Charleroy and this place. Pleasanter than 
these are those of Haute Soane, because they are careP- 
Allly made and kept up, as I before told you, on 
Mr, M^Adam's plan; but for paved roads, I have seen 
ndne finer than these of the Netherlands. The land 
between Brussels and tlvis place is very much the same. 
Between Petzehem and Courtrai there is a tract of 
wortldess sand, where the principal crop of com is rye, 
ahd of wood the Scotch fir; and here the little ebil^ 
dren, from the cottages near the road, ran after me in 
shoals, tumbling in the sand like porpoises in the sea, 
roaring out their prayers in Latin and in Flemish, co-i 
vered only by one or two garments, without hart, shoes^ 
or stockings. But this is the only poor-looking spot 
that I have seen in t'landers ; and the richest that I 
law is nothing in comparison, I am told, with the land^ 
and the cultivation of it, between Antwtbrp and 
Gfi^^T. The country is much lower between Brussels 
and Courtrai than it is between Brussels and Charle- 
roy. It is almost one fiat. Nothing like a hill in it ; 
tbk 1^4 ^ a blacker and deeper mouldy and the culti- 
v%^n vig^ ^eiesnu Tke farm? are mueb imaller, tfae 
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trheat-ricks in the farm-yards amoimting t6 two or 
three only ; but I did not see a great number together 
of the very small properties that one se^ in Fr«!ce, 
excepting on the sand between Petzehem and Courtral. 
Immense crops of cabbage, mangel-Mrurzel, and of the 
two kind of turpeps, Swedish and white, are cultivated 
for cattle. The cows in milk are almost at all seasons 
stall fed ; with the greens now, and, in the depth of win- 
ter, with the roots of the tumep and themangel-wurzd. 
Hops are cultivated, too, and now the hop-planters are 
busily engaged in covering over the plants, by throw- 
ing over each plant the ground from all around it, till 
it IS buried as much as six or eight inches under earth. 
This is to prevent water from standing and freezing 
' ound the heart of the plant. The neatness of this 
%rming is admirable. The Swedish turneps and the 
mangel-wurzel are planted, or drilled, in rows of about 
18 inches apart; the wheat and rye, and oat and bar- 
ley land, is either ploughed by a small one-horse plougl^ 
or it is not ploughed at all, but turned over by a sort 
of hoe. A kind of small spade, fixed to a handle, pre* 
cisely as a hoe is fixed to it, is the implement \wth 
which the greater part of the land between Oudreehi 
and Ypres is tilled; and the workman appears with 
great ease to perform a great deal of this sort of tilling 
in a day. He walks backwards, turning the earth up 
on his left or right hand side, as it may happen, keep- 
ing a furrow open before him. This alone proves the 
excellent state of the land, which is in reality that of 
a garden. In the growing grain crops, water-funow'- 
ing and draining are carried to excellence ; and all the 
crops are carefully watered with the careAiIIy-hus-^ 
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lyShdeil nm from th« farai-yards, and from the yards 
of distilleries and brewing establishments. Hand water-- 
carts, or water-carts for single horses, are possessed by 
aH the farmers; and this is precisely the season for 
watering the wheat, to give it strength to push up out 
of the possible chance of being drowned and frozen 
during the months of January and February. In grow- 
ing the hop-poles for their own use, they choose the 
lowest and wettest of their land, and plant invariably 
the blade alder, leaving from 6 to 10 sticks to coma 
from one stem, and keeping them very carefully pruned 
of the side shoots, that would prevent the pole from 
growing long. They plant the stems in rows and upon 
high ridges^ or lands, in the marshiest of their land^ 
and thus get the finest hop*poles that I ever saw, so 
straight, and so very high. 

The Flemish towns are, unquestionably, nicer ones 
than those of France, at least as far as my experience 
gdes. A great deal of this is in the much mbre cleanly 
habits of the people, for some of their towns are ex- 
ceptionable enough as to streets and houses. The 
burghs are generally clean little country towns; and I 
think I never saw cleaner or nicer than Alosty Courtraiy 
and one or two others. 

Ghekt is very large, containing about 50,000 inha* 
bitants, very low, with long and very narrow and dirty 
streets, and but two squares of any consequence; divided 
into six and tw^enty islands by four rivers, which inter- 
sect each other many different times within it, and by 
a canal or two,, on the sides of which there are some 
magnificent quays. The environs of the town have 
some gaidens aadwalks^ and a botanical garden; but 
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111 w 8# few> that one dares not stir out Iwt ia t))e«|iM# 
dl^ of the day at this season of the year^ for fev: Qftb$ 
ttfoith*aehe. It is a commercial town, but has nom qf 
the fashionable crowd in it that parade the publkt walk^ 
i9f Bms^s. Two or three most excellent inns in the 
Pkee Royale are almost always empty. At the one 
where I stopped^ the Hotel Royal, nobody freqaeuted 
the table d'hote, but two or three officers, and as many 
Hterehants ; and before the wind^iws of the inn, I saw 
Ihe seiigeants atld corporals thumping young recruits 
about with their ram^rods, with gestures and menaces 
vmeti in the St. James's Park Style. So decided a 
difference between two people who are neighbours U 
BoaccoUntaUe, unless, with the French, we blame maU 
Uqu/oTy for every iiiferiortty we perceive la ihe people of 
the countries where beer is co^inbn. Pays dfi la bier9 
j(1ieer-country} is a term of reproach; but however they 
may operate upon the mnid^ if we could take the inhar. 
hitants of ag0od krgie district of Bucgundy^ and placf 
Aem beside those of the same-sized district of flanr 
der4, all beholders would certainly be struck with th# 
cojatmst exhibited, in as far as it concerns the body^ 
and would draw conclusions greatly in favour of midi 
and hops, and prejudicial to grapes. The wholesome^ 
luddy comjdexion of Flaiidera, and the stout limbs, are 
ioedmpatihle with seanty or poor living | aad^ accosd^ 
tngly, the people eat p^-meat, rye und wheat breadi 
butter and cheese, and they drink much-abused bceri 
The long gaunt frame of Burgundy lives upon what is 
called poiagei which word, literally translated, as pot* 
liquor. And each does ample credit to hta IMng. 
C^uftnrf K M Cir aa itfoas, a obtttrai^ to ^imut 
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TUlf Mnh9t fftii hi QtMp^p^ 1i€Gaus« Jdh^tr ^. ^ 
much the larger place. This has only 14^000 i^iH^hir 
|ttfM4i h^t it U fuU of factorieaof one sort and another. 
It Uakuated on a hill on the banks of the Ia/Sj a very 
f€^ttf apd rather considerable river^ with pretty pi||)lip 
l^ardeo^ on its outskirts, and has the cleanest and best 
Imilt) ^nd altogether prettv^st streets that I remembeir t^ 
k^ve seen anywhere. It rivals in cleanliness some of %\if 
cieaoeslof.SuffoIktownSj^ which Are amongst the nicest 
in England. There is no pmy- house and no barracks 
Ml it, and but few cafds; but its industry draws a great 
maJKky merchants to it, partieulaily in its fairs^ which last 
for several days. Flax is amongst the most imppf j:an|; 
of its commodities. Linen^ lace, sugar, and' soap -fac^ 
t^rfes, Hre in the town ; but as wood is consumed in 
|be machinery^ the houses are white now as at the timf 
ii)ey were bmlt. I stayed on Saturday and Sunday ni^hj^ 
it the Lifm 4' Or, ^ very good inn, where the t^Wf 
a'hote, At twelve o'cldcky was attended only. by tWQ 
merchants, one Dutch and the other French, be^des 
toyseif. These two did nothing but l^unent the circum? 
stances that had cut off Flanders from France^ and ha4 
made it independent. U was servile independent] 
Nothing scarcely ewi go outof Flanders without pay^ 
in'g eMrmans impositions, but there is scarcely f^^ 
tWng that may not come out of Fr^c^ into Flandsrsj 
and duty free. It was a country s^rificed to the Holy 
i^anoe, and suffering under it daily more and mo<:e. 

From Courtrai to Yprts the country is much the 
same as that betwebn Ondrecht and Ghent;. Gene(i^)]y 
a fine dark mould, exoe^diogly well cult^vatedj bul 
tWM» Are some apotn of poorer Imd, a^^ nea^ to Yprft 
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it changes to a gravel soil, wkh oak and hazel woods ia 
abundance, and it is more hilly. 

I stopped at Menin, half way between Courtrai and 
Yprcs, a little dismal formerly fortified town, where there 
is no life but at the guard-house, and a great square 
with an ancient market hall in it, all quiet as death till 
the drum, one single small* drum, announces the re- 
lieving guard. Then I came on to VpreSy a pretty and 
nice town, but not so pretty, by any means, or so 
lively, as Courtrai. It lies on lower and flatter ground. 
But it has some very handsome Gothic buildings. 
The Halle, or Hotel de VtUe, a very long building, 
used for several markets and for Town House, and the 
Cathedral. 

I thought the inns on the roads in France abundant 
beyond all measure, but they were all (excepting those erf" 
Alsace) of a low and dirty sort ; at least, out of five, four 
were so. The bit of fir outside denoted a aimilar lack 
of order within. But all along the road I have travelled 
in this country, beginning at GenappCy the inns, great 
and small, are of the most comfortable description, and 
are abundant as in France. They are all nicdy and 
even gaudily painted t>utside and inside ; and the shelves 
glitter with pewter and earthen-ware ; with tea cupf 
and tea-potSy too, and all so cleanly and in such order 
that here is another great difference between this. and 
the neighbouring nation. No spitting about floors. 
You may kneel down here on the floor of a churcl^ 
and at the play you may hold your hat behind yon 
without having it spitten into. The sign-boards to 
these little inns are all promissory of good cheer. The 
subject of three out of every five is a well*spread taUe^ 
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livifli abunilance of knives and forks and plates, a ham 
a bottle of beer, and I suppose you may find this 
i^every house. — ^The country houses of gentlemen are 
^mall ; and'though many of them are, I dare say, pretty 
timer residences, they lie generally exceedingly low, 
1 are consequently damp. I particularly admire the ; 
hedges that fence in the gardens of these houses^ ; 
\i of some of the fields also. It is the common elm 
rally, but trained up so as to form a complete 
e|-- arid ^ yet one that occupies as little space as even 
V Tlie plants are put into the ground at very 
l^jibrt djt^ta^oes from one another ; not more than six or 
; ittthe^ ; and the greatest care is taken to let them 
' up with all their natural straightness. They may, 
rpperly taken care of, be trained to almost any 
Itt and any size; but, generally, they are not suffered, 
Islfe, to get higher than about ten feet, and theii they 
cut oflT square at the top. The fence becomes in 
a row of stout posts, green in the summer, and 
8 j-s impregnable (to any thing but sparrows, mice, 
^flje-like) as the stoutest wall. 
lA9lLjypre8 on Tuesday morning at about 8 o'clock; 
pugh a distance of only about 6 leagues, I did 
to Mount Cas^Jt till dark that night, having 
I^JiliMtt ive hoiirs in that part of my road which lies 
kJifii^Speringe and Cassel, four leagues of the worst 
ff<^r saw in my life. The unused, clayey parish 
H[:>.ttirough coppices, in Hampshire, (or Sussex, as 
1^1 have seen them,) are nothing to this. Half 
{p; .there is an excise office ; and here I found that 
I two gentlemen at Courtr^^ere talking of was 

ttyitoirect, that it was easier tolMfce things out of 

.11 .;■•'?■•♦.. ■':■:*;■...'. 
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France into Flanders^ than into it from Flanders. Utt 
urbanity of the man who suffered me to brkig my fabrse 
out of Franoei who only checked me for a moment^ and 
than said, ^^ Passez toigours, Monsieur," was not so 
jpreatas I had thought it ; for here I had sixteen franco 
to pay before I could ride the animal another step forf 
ward^ which he knew very well doubtless before he woala 
auffer me to pass, ^e weather, most fortunately, 'wed 
not foul during the floundering that I had to per 
through this mir^ ; but I got to Ccusel too late 
it and the country from it on that evening, and on \V6 
nesday morning it came on a heavy mist and rain thji 
completely prevented my seeing any thing at all froij 
the proT|ienade round the town. It is at abS^ 
seven leagues from Dunkirk ; but from it you see^f 
clear weather, the ships riding at anchor at thatTJ 
the country all rounds including a space in which 1 
are upwards of an hundred burghs and villi^es, amj 
^hich are thirty^wo considerable towns. It stands dk | 
mount, from which circumstance it is called 
Cassely but the mount is not so high to those wb^%C; 
seen the higher ones on both sides of the Rhine. *fl\ 
astonished at its diminutiveness on coming t<j^9^J 
other night, compared with what I thou^t it %/ 
last, when it was pointed out to me ^ a distanqp*/ ';« . 

The weather has been wretchedly bad ev^i^i^^M] ^ 
have been here. OaThUrsday^ Friday, and td^>|*i 
had appointed to gb with one of the grandsons 4i| j ' 
old landlord to 7i!g, but their account of its sIe 
total inundation, and of tlie badness of the roads, 1 
ther. with what I faw of the weather, prevented;|4 
going. :^ ; * " 
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* - - 6i^ ith of December, 1824. 

At Calais I ended my jomoey, and there I added up 

the whole of my expenses, from the time of my quitting 

Paris on the 5 th of Octobl^r, to the paying of Triy bili 

at Calais on th^ 9th of Decemb6rj in all 65 days, ten 

^f which I was detained by the bad weather in diffe- 

Knt towns where I happened to be; and I find the 

whole sum to he five hundred francs and fourteen sous, 

i^OL 16$. ^d. ISnglish money. Divided by 65, it makes 

I iny daily expenses to have been, of course for my horse 

^^well as myself, about seven francs and fifteeni sous, 

> Vr^ftix shillings and sixpence English money. I went 

Siys to tbe best inns that I could fiii(^ and I dined 
supped, or breakfasted, at the Tables d'tioies, 
^ re I found other people dining, supptng^ or break* 
p^ing ; and I fed my horse som6tinies three and some * 
limes four times a day^ as I thought she required it. 
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Game, 40. 210. 

— — prcaenriag of, 311 
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Gardening, mirkeL 99$ 
Gent d*nnnM,4i. 101 
Geese, 183. 250 
Grary,ll4 
Orottet d'Arey, 176 
Oennppe,«65 

6y,196 

Hackney-coachmen of l^aris, 15 

Hail, 177 

Heilmann, Mr^SlT 

Hedges, live, 891 , ,^^ 

BilU farourable for ▼JPfywd^L*^ 

Hoeing instead of ploughing, 276 

Horses, 78. . .v i • 

Hops, maimer oC preserriog uie plant 

from wet and frost, 376 . ^ - 

— — poles for. How cultivated ana of 

what wood made, 277 
Homed Cattle, 19 
Hospitality, 69. 

House of Compions, the Dutch, 369 
Houise-keeping, 96 
Holy AUiauce. the, 39 
Huntsman, 361 
^uAtiog the r^A boar, 361 

Insurance, 31, 178 

Indian Com, l9l 

Intolerance, English, 371 

Inn8,S9u 

Isaiah, the Prophet, 163 

Jews, 3. 33 
Jette-choi;x»373 

JuiGNY, 164 

Journey into the country, 164 

Jourdan,' IVfarshal, 136 

Jonmal of the weather for a month, 93 to 

96 
Justice, 65 
Judges, parity of, 66 
JouT^,Mt.,m3^ 

Kine'% demise, 143 
Kitchen, French, 43 

Lahonrers, kow hired, 36. 137 

wagea of, 36. 4& 16. 167. 317. 

dwellings of, 13.40. 7«. 183. 

3»7.3l9t320 
food of, 37. 72. 178. 17A. 180. 



*-_- property of, 39. 2«7, ai9. 330 

dress of, 89. a«o. 31)8 ^ 

appearance of, 88. 306. 3?fl. 

La Recousse, 6 
Langnagfi of Alsafie, 337 
Laeken, 369 

Ladies, comparltni). betwaen Engiiw and 
French, ITloe . • ' 

Land, quality oiJin,S«|o8||Utt . -- * 
■ cnlUyation ot, inSdogne, 33 



Land, cultiTation of, in Indre, 99. 41 
-r- — quality of, in Limosin, 07 

eultivation of, in Unaostn, 73 

.-* -^ in Lower duncuodys 165. iw. 

. . in Franche Compte, 19)1 

•_inArdennes»»Mi ^ , .^ 
^-^ — culiivatiQn of, in Flandezs, SB6 
Landlady of Chuteauroux, 47 

n,. >- pfVilleneuveUGu^raid^ 160 

ofBionville,244 

, , ., .» of Blarienhourg. 359 
Lamb$,and other things, killed when «a- 

fit. 97 
Le Nostre, the inrdei»inip oi; 110, 130 
Lb Gbanq, the ikmiJy o4 8 
Limo8in,the, 60 
Limoges, 65 to 67 

Llving,.expense of} 96. 103. 104. 163 

LlBHSAIN, 156 

Litter, 193 

Live hedges, 391 

lodgings, price of, •% OHeanSy W 

a,lPMa,l«3 

at Limoges, 6S 

__ at Meta, 346 

Lqyal^, pieti, and gallantry, 136 
Louis XVI nth, denuae o^lw 

toire, livor, 81 
ure, 306 

Markets of Cbateauroux,40 

H P * of Linogest^ 

of Paris, 161, 163 

ofNcHrwich,163 

of Philadelphia, 1S3 

-* of Rocroy, 367 

Maize, 191 

Market-gardening, 273 

Masuns and Oa^rp^ntera, tax on, 36 

Ifaaaeoft, <^neral, 3t) 

Manufacturers uf Cbuteautoiix, 37 
^ofAl8ace^823 
>*. journey Qhen, 3 17 

df> g yin g irf , ftl8 

MaisonNeuve, 18* 

MaMhftll,Mr.,273 

MetAy^rs, 3170. 166 

Mklvn, 168 

]|ei!MMl,36 

Meyjas, 67 

Melo-Drame8,3# 

MetK, 346 

Meose, 261 

Mezleres,33d 

M ice, de.<f tmeJiT^iaeift o^ S36 

Military of Franco, 861 

Mirabeau, 191 . 

Migr«ne,CdtedaLla,l68. 

SOiXftn, Mr, J«1^V«tt, 
oselle, 246 
M<Adam, Mr., 197. 376 
Montmorenci, U3 .:! . - 

MeudoB, 109 
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Af •then, the Snnth ladies as, 88. 133 

MONTERKAU) 159 

Mont Calvere, 118 
Moljere, 108 
Munster, valley of, 219 
Morvaa, the; 179 
Museam of Brussels, 274 
Males, 80 

Nightingales, 85 

Norwich market compared with markets 

of Parts, 16» 
NuSrel-readiBg, 244. 2S» 
Nuptial rejoicings, 67 

— -■ ' ' diatntbed, 68 

Nntsesy the French, ^ 

Octrois, the, 20 
. 0»Donnell, Col.,36 
Orleans, 19 
Osiers, 6 

Palais Royal, 149 
Paris, the Inns of, 14. 104 

habits of the people of, 104, 106. 

— — police of, 14 

streetijof, 15. 14* 

gardens of, 146 to 149 

Palaces of, 149 

. markets of, 161, 162 

-— TT — Z^^ff^^ ^»tl» those of 

Norwich or Philadelphia. 163 

Patentes, 35 ' 

Painting, 274 

Passports, 43. 228 y 

Pater-noster,211 

Patois, 08 ' 

Parliament, the Datch^269 

Petier,.Marquis of, 127 

Pdw la Chaise, 1U8 

PeoiUe of SolQgjie. 38 

Pliiladelpbia market compared with 
markets of Paris, 162 - 

Philibert, Saint, 186 .an 

Pigs, 246 .' r. ,f,,, 

the wild, 261 

PilJory,theftj(Mich,64 

Pinot, 170 

Pine, the, 34 

Piety, lo:Milty and gallantry, 136 

Pont-le-Pany, 184 • 

Potatoes. 183. 208. m 

iPotaa9^180. 278 

Poistilhon, the French, 9 

Ponds, 31 ' 

Politeness, French, 46. 227. 268 
Police, 14. 16.42.265 
Plnoghmen, 16-5, 200 
Play-hoQse, 239 
Play in Fraace, 26 ^ 

Prizes to horse-breeders, 78 
Procession to St. Deals, 143 



"Kf^' 



Prison of liinoges,^ 
Price of wool, 26 
Produce of land, 31. 34. 41. 73. 166. 170. \ 
180. 183. 193. 196. 2$6. 258 v 

Properties, the small,' 89 

^h^^SU^"^^' 27. 34. 40. 46. 96. 98. 180. *.;- 
189. 2H> 

of lodging, 29. 62. 180 

— ofwine,27.168.224 

of land, 27. 75. 236 \ 

of stock, 84. 78. 80. 193 ^ 

of farm produce, 34. 75. 193 

of cloth, 37 

of timber, 75 

■■ - ■ of horses, 78 

of corn, 151. 188. 193 

ef flower, 195 

-of wool, i6 

Pnmpkin soap, 206 

Purihrorjudjjes, 65 

Pa celled' Origans, 19 ^ 

Races, the Limoges, i^5 to 88, 
Religion, 173. 244 . 
Renting farmers, 31. 70. 155 
Rent of land, 156. 235 
Revolution, the, 65. 1 13. 186. 197 
Rhine, the, 237 
Robbers, 101 
Rocroy, 257 

Roads, 6. 197. 249. 263 . 876 
Rousseau, J. J., 90. 112 
Ruins, 184.216 

Sapin,the, 31 , 

Saverne, 241 

|Saint Pol, 10 

Saluting, the prevailing custom of, in 
r raoce, 8 

Saxe, Marshal; 231 

Saint Cloud, the grounds of, and the danc- 
ing in, 133 

Saint <]lermain en Laye, 119 

' terrace , &c m ' "* '="•'"'■««*' 
St. Denis, 113 
Saint Ombbs, 7, 8 
Scotch Fir, 242. 276 
Schools, the provincial, 44 

*; the Parisian, 121 to' 123 

Scarcity of grass-land, 17 ' 
Scvre, 111 .• ' . 

Servants, in-door wages of. 246 

Sedan, 252 ■ * 

Skn8, 161 

Shecn,26.74. 166. 181. 191.264 

Shepherds of Limosin, 74 

Shepherds dogs, 18 

Shakespeare, lu8 

Sise of Farms in Sologae, 31 

— — — in Indre, 3# 

in Burgundy. 171 

jnFrancheiComi^t^We 

in Alsace, 23 



m Aisacc, 33 
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8olo(;ne, the triste , 30 

SoMien, 33. f*6. 144 S51 

Soiip, pumpkin, 206 

Btomu, 31 

Spanish priatmen, 36 

Sprot. 27i 

Sporting comparatiyely disregarded ia 
France, 116 

Straw brighter than the Eaglish gene- 
rally, 193 

■ . given to horten, 193 

StreeU •( Pario. 15, 16 

Storm of 26tb December, 334 

Stork, the, its nest, 336 

StraiiboarK, 330 

— — - iis Agricultural Society, 230 

Mass at, 330 

— ~ Churr^-js of, 331 

— — Jews 0^,333 

Catliedral of, 337 

Theatre of, %9 

Spitting, a babinoo uuiverial in France, 
231.347 

Steam-boat, I 

Stock, farming, U. 17 

Sunday, at Orleans, 38 

_- at Montmorenci , 1 13 

at Saint Clond, 134 

_ at .\uxerre, 173 



■ at Colmar,331 



Swiss family, 184 

Taxes, 177, 260 
Tax on tnnlespeople, 35 
Table d'H6te, 23. 1.50 
Tears, editorial, 143 
Towns, 345. 364.377 
Thaun, 333 

church of, 225 

Theatres, 339. 347. 370 

Thrashing, 201. 265 

Timber, 6?. 136 

Tillage, the, in the Netherlands, 276 

Town-life, the Frencli lovers of, 115 

Tobacco, 229 

Trianons, the, 132 

Travelling, 99 

Trial, 6 » 

Tuineps, 376 

Varennes, 951 
Ycrsaillts, palace of, 129 



VeraaiHest gardens and watertrorks of, 

130 to 133 
Tesoul, view of, 202 
Verdun, 351 
Vine, the, 170 

Vineyards, the,13. 16. 34. 41. 111. 163. !• 
■ owners of, 1©7. 171 

site for, 168 

preparing land for, 169 

cultivation of, 170 

' — sort of grape fit for, 170 

-^ weather injarioas to, 171 

hail, most of all, injurious tf, 



• produce of, 170 

time of harvestiaK ia the, 189 

ofGy,199 

of Alsace, 224 

Vincenncs, Castle of, 128 
Villaiies of France, 166. 191. 260 
Vintage, 16-3. 197 

VlLLKNKl7VE-SUR-YoNNE, 163 

Virgin Mary, 2-59 

Voiturlers, 352 

Vosges hills, 206. 214. 241 

Wages of in-door serrante, 340 

Waterloo, 268 

Wagons of Alsace, 216 

Wellington, Di!ike of, 371 

Wedding-day at Limoges, GfT 

Weather, the, 92 to 95 

Widowhood, 58 

Wine, at Orleans, 27 

—(t^ tax OR, 27 

— — in Lower Bni^ndy, 165 

— — in what situation grown, 168 

the growls of, 167 

■ merchant, 167 

price of, ia I^wer Burgundy, 16B 

land suited to tlie grxming <rf, 169 

of Alsace, 244 

Working hoars, 155 

Women of Limosin, 88 

Woods, 67. 136. 179. 342. S56 

Wool, washing of, 36 

Women, the labouring, 13. 183. 900. 908. 

247.267 
Wui-temburgh, the Kiogof, 1S9 

Young, Mr. Arthur, 239. 
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